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MONTHLY, EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION: _.. it a 


PRICK. Subscription price is one dollar and fifty 
cents a year, payable in advance, with 60 assorted pic- 
tures, $2.00; single copy, 15 cents. 

. POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Guam, Porto 
Rico, Tutuila (Samoa), Canada and Mexico. For all 
ern con auacs in the Postal Union add 30 cts. postage. 

CHANGE of ADDRESS. When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old address 
must be given. Postmasters are not allowed to for- 
ward second class matter until postage is sent to pre- 
pay charges. It costs two cents per copy to forward 
this magazine. Subscribers who do not observe this 
rule should not ask us to send duplicate copies. 

DISCONTINUANCES. If asubscriber wishes his 
magazine discontinued at the expiratien of his sub- 
Scription, notice to that effect should be sent, other- 
wise itis assumed that a continuance of the subscrip- 
tion ts desired. 

_ HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent 
by check, draft, express order, or money order, payable 
to order of A. W. Mumford. Cash should be sent in 
registered letter. 

AGENTS. We want an energetic, courteous agent 

in every town and county. Write for terms and terri- 


tory. 

REOEIPTS. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of label on wrapper, indicating date to which 
subscription is paid. 


Ht 


MAGAZINES, back numbers, from 1897, 15 cents a 
copy, $1 50 a year; the 74 back numbers, $8.40. ae 

BOUND VOLUMUBS,I to XIV. each 8vo, 244 pages, 
from 40 to 60 colored pictures, 8x10 in., cloth, $1.50. 
Double volumes, half morocco, $3.00. Fourteen single 
voiumes, cloth, $14.00. Seven double volumes, half 
morocco, $14 00. ¢ 

Exchange price for bound volumes when maga- 


zines are returned: Single volumes, cloth, 75 cents. 


Combined yolumes, half morocco, $1.50. 

COLORED PICTURES, assorted as desired, 2 
cents each; to subscribers only 1 cent each, if ordered 
with subscription. The 616 pictures, $6.16, 

PREMIUMS. Either of the following colored pic- 
tures sent free with subscriptions: (1) Song of the 
Lark, 18x21, or (2) Gladstone, 18x24. or (3) The Golden 
Pheasant, 18x24, or (4) Twelve Industrial Pictures, 
12x18, or (5) ten colored pictures from Birds and Nature, 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
Little Folks... MAA NE io 


School Bulletin (Monthly) ceae owe |G eae aan 
American Primary Teacher (Monthly).............. 1.00 
N. E£. Journal of Education (Week}y)..... Piet 8 accel 200 


Educational Review (Monthiy).........- .c2es++22-.- 3 OO 

10 per cent discount on any or all of these whea 
ordered in combination with Birds and Nature. Sent 
to one or Several addresses. ! : 


All letters should be addressed to A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


$4.20 FOR $2.10 


Another Combination Offer that Means Something. 


BIRDS AND NATURE ome year .........0cccceeee00+:$1e59 
*Last Ten Back Numbers BIRDS AND NATURE..... 1.50 
60 Colored Pictures from BIRDS AND NATURE..... 1.20 


The total amount of value... ...........000000+-$4020 


ALL FOR 


BIRDS AND NATURE, Monthly; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to 
nature, and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in the world that publishes pictures of 


birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., in natural colors. 


Hight full-page plates each month. - 


“It is one of the most beautiful and interesting publications yet attempted in this direction. It has other 
attractions in addition to its beauty, and must win its way to popular favor. I wish the handsome little magazine 
abundant prosperity.”—Chas. RB. Shinner, State Supt., Albany, : 


* ‘You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing natural colors with remarkable fidelity to nature.""— 


Dr. Elliott Coues. 


J 
“Your magazine has certainly had a phenomenal success, and it is entirely worthy of its cordial reception.” 


—J, A. Allen, Editor “The Auk.” 


“Most of the pictures are astonishingly good. 
my rustic retreat, ‘Slab Sides.’"’— John Burroughs. 


I like them so well that I shall put them upon the walls of 


‘*When one considers the low price at which you sell Braps, the number and excellence of the plates are 
rh el i cel and I trust that your efforts to popularize the study of ornithology may meet with the success it so 


well deserves."—J". M. Chapman, Associate 


ditor '*The Auk.’ 


*A bound volume of BIRDS AND NATURE may be substituted for the ten back numbers. ‘ 


A sample of this magazine for a dime and two pennies—12 cents 


in stamps. 


Send for catalogue. 


‘ 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight, the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the house inmates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace. inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Come see the north wind’s masonry: 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof, 
Round every windward stake or tree or door; 
Speeding, the myriad handed, his wild work, 
So fanciful, so savage; naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel, he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swanlike form invests the hidden thorn, 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Mauger the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. . 
And when his hours are numbered, and the work 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE ASH-THROATED FLYCATCHER. 


(yriachus cinerascens.) 


The flycatchers form a strikingly 
characteristic group. Acting and look- 
ing alike, the various species “seem al- 
most to be brothers and sisters from the 
same nest, varying in size and in other 
ways only as much as brothers and sis- 
ters do in other than  bird-families.” 
While watching for insects from the 
perch upon some bare twig, they remain 
perfectly quiet and with drooping tail 
seem almost as if in deep slumber. That 
they are not asleep but keenly watchful, 
is shown on the approach of a fly, or 
other insect, when they quickly launch 
forth and the insect is caught, for the 
bird seldom fails. Wherever there are 
trees, there also the flycatchers may be 
found. These birds belong to a family 
that is strictly American and is called 
Tyrannidae by the ornithologists. 

The Ash-throated Flycatcher is a spe- 
cies of western North America, rang- 
ing from Oregon southward into Mex- 
ico and Central America. Its \breed- 
ing and geographical ranges are the 
same. However, it is only a summer 
resident within the United States. This 
migratory characteristic of the bird’s 
habits is more striking, for it does not 
seem to be affected by climatic condi- 
tons: Set 3S as) mitch at home in the 
mountain fastness of the southern Sierra 
Nevadas, where Lieutenant Benson 
found it breeding commonly in the Se- 
quoia National Park, in Tulare County, 
California, at an altitude of nine thou- 
sand feet, as in Death Valley, probably 
the hottest place in the United States, 
where a pair cf these birds were seen at 
Furnace Creek von June 21,7 160n by 
Drank, ashen: 

This Flycatcher is shy and, like most 
of its sister species, is inclined to lead 
a solitary life. Not only does it not as- 
sociate with its own kind, but it is also 
very intolerant toward other birds that 
frequent the solitude of the thickets and 
groves in which it lives. Mr. Oliver Da- 


vie says: “It is usually sole possessor 
of the tree in which its nest is built, all 
intruders are violently assailed and com- 
pelled to retreat.” In Arizona, Captain 
Charles Bendire found that their favor- 
ite haunts “Were the denser mesquite 
thickets in the creek bottoms, oak groves 
along hillsides, and the shrubbery in 
canyons leading down from the moun- 
tains, but I also saw them occasionally 
on the more open plain covered with 
straggling mesquite trees and patches of 
cholla and other species of cacti.” 

The nests of this Flycatcher are usu- 
ally placed in knotholes, or other cavi- 
ties, in trees of almost any species that 
grow in the locality which it frequents. 
Mesquite, cottonwood, oak, sycamore and 
ash trees are among some of the species 
which it has selected for the site of its 
home. It also nests in the abandoned 
holes of woodpeckers and occasionally, 
like the creepers, it finds an abiding place 
beneath large pieces of loose bark. This 
Flycatcher has also been observed nest- 
ing in the “dry blossom-stalks of the 
yucca and the century-plant in south- 
western New Mexico.” 

The nest of the Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher is placed at various heights from 
the ground, though seldom at a greater 
elevation than twenty feet. The size of 
the nest varies also. If the hole is of 
large dimensions it is partly filled with 
stems, roots, grass and other available 
matter, and upon this the nest is built. 


The walls of the nest usually consist. of 


matted hair and fur which is sometimes 
lined with feathers. Unlike the eastern 
crested flycatcher, the Ash-throated spe- 
cies seldom uses, in the construction of its 
nest, the exuviae of reptiles. Regarding 
the nesting habits of the Ash-throated 
Flycatcher, Captain Bendire says: “As 
nearly as I have been able to observe, I 
think the female does most of the work 
on the nest, but the male follows her 
around while in search of material and 
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* ish a nest in one day. 


apparently guards and sings to her. [| 
have known a pair of these birds to fin- 
This was placed 
in a knothole in a mesquite stump, about 
eight feet from the ground, and com- 
posed entirely of deer hair.” 


Not unlike the other flycatchers the 
Ash-throated species is a songless bird. 
Yet it has a voice. “Its notes are few, 
loud and harsh, little varied and uttered 
from time to time as they fly after an in- 
sect from their accustemed perch.” 


WHAT THE CHILDREN FOUND OUT ABOUT DUCKS. 


The children were all in their places 
very promptly for dinner that day. 


Father had been hunting, and they were 


expecting to have ducks and jelly, with 
Martha’s good dressing, potatoes, and 
peas in a first course. Martha brought in 
the largest platter with three good-sized 
ducks on it, fat, brown and done to a 
turn. 

“What kind of ducks 
Father?” asked Ted. 

“Pin-tail. (Dalfila acuta.) You should 
see them feeding in mud flats and 
marshes near fresh water. When the 
gunner comes near they give the alarm 
in a noisy clattering note. They don’t 
disperse when frightened, as many ducks 
do, but cluster together. They never 
dive except when winged.” 

“The wings are lovely. Mother is 
going to put them on my hat’; said 
Edith. “The pale blue and brown, with 
green edge is so odd and pretty.” 

“Where do they live? I mean, what 
parts of this country, and are they —— 
in others?’ asked Dick. 

“They live in the whole northern att 
of this continent and in similar latitudes 
in Asia and Europe,” said his father. 
“What did you notice about the _ tail, 
fede” 

“It was dark brown, 
white,’ said Ted. 

“Did you _ notice 
about the feathers?” 


are these, 


spotted with 


anything peculiar 


“Oh, I believe I did see two in the 


middle. longer than the others, and 
slimmer too.” 
owes, said s-bis father. “Last April 


I shot some Blue-winged Teal ducks 
and sent to those invalids at cousin 
Tom’s, you remember. They’re more 
delicate than the ‘Pin-tails,’ and at the 
first frost they hurry to the south. They 
breed in the north and come to the cen- 
tral states in September, and from the 
south in April. But then they don’t 
stay long; they’re on their way north.”’ 

“What do they live on’?’ asked Dick. 

“Mostly on vegetables; the seeds of 
reeds or wild oats.“ 

“Oh, they’re the kind Don Alger told 
me he saw so often down South. The 
rice-fields were often under water, and 
they feed on the rice. They’re caught 
in traps, hollow, and called ‘Figure 
rour.’ (Perhaps it’s from the shape;)” 
said Ted. “He saw colored boys stew- 
ing them with rice, and putting them in 


dry spots. Is their flesh better than 
these ?” 
“Yes, it’s considered so,’ said his 


father, “but I would have to bring home 
a number of them, for I find these going 
so fast. Three ducks are hardly enough 


_ for my family.” his father said laughing, 


or 


as the waitress carried out the emnty 
platter. 
“They seteertainty  fitie,” 
in a hearty duet. 
Mrs. RHopES CAMPBELL. 


the boys said 


NATURE’S ORCHESTRA. 


To list to the sound of the rippling rills: 


The murmuring brooks, the sighs of the trees, 
The wail of the forest, seem symphonies: 


How sweet when the sun sinks over the hills 

e M 
The voice of the wind, the songs of the bird— 
God’s instrumentation—how oft have I heard! 

Renowned in the art of musical ways, 

The robin the first violin part essays ; 


The bluebird plays second—great is his art, 
For he wrings from his strings the songs of the heart. 


Then stillness reigns king, till out of the hush 
We hear the viola—the song of the thrush. 


Off in the fields where the grain is yellow 
The meadowlark tunes his voice, the cello; 


On a fallen tree in the stream’s embrace, 
A wild goose sits squawking the double bass; 


The wooddove is chanting like soft-keyed lute 
Afar in the forest the strains of the flute. 


The tones of the oboe are sweet to me— 
And list! ’tis the whippoorwill’s melodie. 


When clarionet echoes around me I hear, 
I know that the catbird is visiting near. 


The raven, bird of ill omen by lot, 
Tuneth his voice to the notes of fagott; 


Then, cleaving the air like a sword, comes the note 
Of the crow—’tis the trombone that sounds from his throat. 


The owl, wise but blinded, sleeps in the morn; 
When darkness returns he lhooteth the horn. 


The sounds of the tympanies seldom fail 
To tell me that woodpeckers dwell in the vale. 


And last but not least, midst the twitter and hum, 
The partridge gives forth the roll of the drum. 


The wail of the forest how often I’ve heard— 
The voice of the wind, the songs of the bird, 


The murmuring brooks, the sighs of the tree— 
All filled with devotion and melodie. 


—Ropert KERR COLVILLE. 


THAT WINTER MORNING. 


It differed from all other winter morn- 
ings. There have been other mornings 
as clear, as calm, as bright, with as deep 
a coloring of sky, and dense a shade, but 
“as one star differeth from another star 
in glory,” so this morning differed from 
all other mornings, for, never since God 
said, “Let there be light,’ have there 
been two mornings just alike. I was out 
in my woods that morning, while yet the 
shades of night lay deep over forest and 
meadow. The wood lay in somber 
shade and the silence of its first long 
slumber. . There was a crispness without 
chilliness in the air, that gave. tone and 
elasticity to muscle and brain. The fo- 
liage of last season and many seasons 
lay as a cover over the sleeping plants, 
and each shrub and vine and tree was 
motionless as though carved in stone. 

A silence that could be felt rested over 
the forest; a silence like one feels in the 
presence of quiet sleep. I have stood on 
the higher summits of the mountains, far 
above tree or shrub or animal life to give 
evidence of a living world, with nothing 
but illimitable space on either hand or 
above. There was silence; dead silence: 
oppressive silence. But this silence of 
the wood was different. It was a living, 
breathing silence. I have read how 
buildings in the near presence of a great 
conflagration have burst into flame, 
though never touched by spark or tongue 
of fire, kindled by the intense heat of the 
atmosphere. So I knew that this si- 
lence of the woods would soon be broken 
without the advent of any apparent dis- 
turbing element. It needed no great 


stretch of fancy to hear the forest breath- 
ing in its sleep. Long, deep inspirations 
and expirations, that impressed one that 
they were in the presence of a mighty 
living organism. Soon shafts of light 
flamed up in the east, and the dimness 
in the wood gave place to shape and out- 
line. Soon again the rising sun gilded 
the topmost boughs of the trees with a 
superabundance of golden light, that ran 
down over twig and branch and trunk, 
till the whole tree was bathed in the ra- 
diant coloring and it lay along the ground 
in rivulets and pools of light. In the 
evening we see but the shadows, as the 
declining sun casts his last beams amid 
the trees, but on this morning it was not 
shadows that were noticeable among the 
trees, but shafts and beams and patches 
of light, radiant, golden, glowing light, 
carrying a glory through the dark reces- 
ses of the forest. Soon I became aware 
that I was not alone, for nearby flutter- 
ing of wings and many exclamations of 
forest sounds called my attention to the 
numerous birds that had awakened and 
thus early were seeking that wherewith 
to break their fast. 

The chickadees, with fearless freedom, 
were peering under pieces of bark, and 


‘overturning the leaves and_ searching 


around stumps and prostrate logs, seek- 
ing for tiny morsels to appease their ever 
present hunger. The tree sparrows in 
Levies were flitting past to their feeding 
ground, amid the brown and feathery 
stalks of the goldenrod. Overhead a 
jay was calling to his mate in a neigh- 
boring tree, while up and down the tree 


trunks, and around stumps, sometimes 
head up, and sometimes head down, the 
nuthatch peered and probed in every 
crack and cranny. Up on _ the dead 
branches of the oaks and hickories the 
woodpeckers were busy prospecting, 
driving their shafts deep into the heart 
of the limbs, and littering the ground un- 
derneath with chips in their search for 
hidden insects. Far up in the sky their 
blackness moving shadows, the crows in 
twos and threes and dozens were wing- 
ing their way from the north to their 
feeding ground, while up and down and 


* 


around the trees the fox squirrels were 
gamboling in reckless glee, and a belated 
rabbit hopped past, making a rustling 
amid the dead leaves as he sought shelter 
in a tuft of grass for the day. From the 
surrounding farmsteads came the lowing 
of the cattle, the bleating of the sheep, 
the vociferous calling of the swine and 
the crowing of the fowls, and what but 
a few moments before seemed a part of 
eternal silence became a discordant 
clamor of life-and bustle, and I turned 
reluctant feet from out the forest shade. 
L. O. MosHer. 


A NESTING INCIDENT. 


That the bird-world has its turbula- 
tions and criminal troubles as well as 
the human, was especially suggested to 
me on May 22. A pair of robins had a 
nest with three young against the trunk 
of an oak, resting on a strong branch 
about Six. leet mip. “he. tenes ater 
flying from the nest at my approach, set 
up.a series of “clucks” that at once be- 
trayed her secret. Soon the male arrived 
and courageously dashed at me, only to 
turn aside and join the female in her 
cries of parental agony. Several min- 
utes passed thus, the cries of the robins 
breaking the peace of the little valley. 
Confident that this unusual noise would 
soon bear fruit by attracting birds that 
were nesting in the vicinity, I stood near 
the nest and waited. As if by magic, 
a beautiful black and orange Baltimore 
oriole appeared in the branches of the 
oak. I stood admiring him as he flashed 
in the sunlight. Suddenly—just as sud- 
denly as the other appeared—who 


should. alight on the same branch. but a ° 


scarlet tanager! I stood in wonder- 
ment: a Baltimore oriole and a scarlet 
tanager within two yards of each other 
and I within four yards of both! Sure- 
ly nothing in the bird-world can equal 
this couple for brilliancy. The scarlet 
tanager soon disappeared, apparently 
satisfied with appearances, but blushing 


fearfully at his inquisitiveness, and the 
oriole dashed away to attend to his own 
household duties. A  red-eyed vireo 


with a catbird-like cry flew into the 
tree, and hopping about, loudly ex- 
claimed his disapproval. A chipping 


sparrow joined him. Then a wood 
thrush whose nest I knew was close by, 
for I had already seen it, with his usual 
dignity came to a nearby tree. Last but 
not least (as he plainly expressed) came 
a bronzed grackle who, with a discord- 
ant cry, dashed into the tree to the con- 
sternation: of all the rest... The ygamale 
robin at once attacked him, but the 
gerackle with a cackle of disdain would 
not budge. Thereupon the robin drew 
back and discussed the situation with his 
despairing mate. The grackle then flew 
to the tree from which the wood thrush 


had been quietly viewing all. He 
screamed in despair as the notorious 
nest-robber approached the priceless 


brood; but lacking the innate courage 
of his more powerful cousin, dared not 
Lar the way. 

Suddenly the whole group seemed to 
become aware of my _ presence. The 
erackle was the first to go and the rest 
disappeared in a_ twinkling—save the 
wood thrush and robins, whose excite- 
ment gradually subsided. 

NorMAN O. FOERSTER. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


(Aguila chrys@’os. ) 


High soars a patriarchal oak, | 

Its umbrage seath’d by lightning stroke, 
Upon whose topmost bough doth dwell 
An Eagle, monarch of the dell, 
O’erlooking from his eyrie grand 

The wide expause of torest land; 
Now rising high in air to sweep 

In circling rings the upper deep, 

Now pois’d and balane’d in mid-space, 
As resting from his airy chase; 

Now sweeping downward on its way, 
As pirate bark swoops en its prey. 


Kither in the coloring of their plum- 
age, their form, their graceful flight, or 
in some of their habits, all birds are at- 
tractive. But with Pliny we may: say, 
“Of all the birds with which we are ac- 
quainted, the Eagle is looked upon as 
the most noble, and the most remarkable 
for its strength.” Pliny also says that 
it was Caius Marius that “assigned the 
Fagle exclusively to the Roman le- 
gions.” He also tells us that it was 
held by the Romans to be the only bird 
that was never killed by lightning, and 
for this reason it was pronounced the 
armour-bearer of Jove. 

The Golden Eagle—‘The ancient 
Monarch of the birds’—is a resident of 
the colder and temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. In North Ameri- 
ca it may be found from the Arctic 
Ocean southward to Mexico. East of the 
Mississippi River isolated pairs are oc- 
casionally seen. It is more common in 
the mountain regions along the western 
part of North America. Here, in the 
solitude which the Eagle loves so well, 
on inaccessible cliffs it builds its nest 
and rears its young. Intense cold does 
not seem to affect it and its migrations, 
if the word may be applied to its wan- 
derings, are merely for the purpose of 
obtaining a more liberal supply of food. 
There are excellent reasons for believing 
that the Golden Eagle not only becomes 
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—Isaac McLELLAN, ‘‘ Ruffled Grouse.’’ 


attached to a nesting site and will oc- 


cupy it year after year, but that it will 


also remain within prescribed limits as 
long as food is plentiful. Captain 
Charles Bendire quotes the observations 
of Mr. W. Steinbeck regarding the nest- 
ing of Golden Eagles near Hollister, 
California. These Eagles nested in 
trees and “each pair has its range and 
will drive any outsider away from it. 
These ranges are usually from two to 
six miles wide, and the birds become so 
attached to them that it seems impossible 
to drive them away.” In an article pub- 
lished in the “Zoe” (April, 1890), Mr: 
H. R. Taylor writes as follows: “After 
several years’ study of these Eagles the 
writer feels that he has formed the ac- 
quaintance of a number of individuals 
of this species, and this purely from the 
regularity of their habits. The first 
Eagle I ever saw in Santa Clara Coun- 
ty was moving about the grassy top of 
a big hill, and on nearly every day 
thereafter I observed him at his favor- 
ite playground. On my visit the year 
following he was still doing ‘lookout’ 
duty at his old post. The nest of this 
Eagle had a curious ornament to the 
interior in the shape of a large soap 
root. The new nest, built the year af- 
ter, also contained a soap root, which 
fact is of interest as showing the in- 
dividuality of my feathered friend. An- 


other Eagle I know has a singular pre- 
dilection when nest-building for grain 
sacks, which it uses chiefly in the lin- 
ing. When I first discovered this Eag- 
le’s nest there was one of these large 
sacks inside. The heavy storms of the 
next winter dislodged its nest and in 
the new one built I was surprised and 
interested to observe a grain sack.” 

To say that the nest of the Golden 
Eagle is very bulky does not give one a 
true conception of its size. It is more 
than bulky, it is extravagantly large. 
The nests vary from about three feet 
to seven or eight feet in height and from 
three feet to eight feet in diameter on 
top. Sticks two or more inches in diam- 
eter are often used in its construction, 
and the nest is nothing more than a 
platform with a slight depression, for 
the reception of the eggs. This is lined 
with straw, moss, grass, leaves or the 
fur of mammals and the feathers of 
birds which the Eagle has killed. The 
nest may be placed on a ledge of some 
rocky cliff or in the branches of large 
trees. The latter sites are more frequent 
in those retired localities where cliffs 
are not available. The Eagle will, how- 
ever, at times choose a tree for its home 
even when a large cliff is near at hand. 
The female is very watchful of her eggs 
and is usually a close sitter. The male 
is attentive and assists his mate in the 
labor of incubation, and in case of her 
death “takes full care of the brood.” 

Though the Golden Eagle is a trim 
and handsome bird and exceeding keen 
of sight, it is shv and at all times on the 
lookout for intruders. Much has been 
written, both in poetry and prose, re- 
garding the fierceness and valor of the 
Golden Eagles, but all careful observers 
are agreed that it is an arrant coward, 
and “as soon as the nest is approached 
leaves the neighborhood and does not 
return, even when there are young in 
the nest, until after the foragers have 
passed out of gun range.” Captain 
Bendire thinks that this apparent cow- 
ardice may “possibly be due more to 
utter parental indifference than to actual 
cowardice, as three of these birds, an 
adult male caught in a trap, and a pair 
of young, male and female, taken from 


the nest when about three weeks old 
and raised, did not seem to be deficient 
in spirit by any means, and were always 
ready to attack anything and everything 
on the slightest provocation.” 

Though the Golden Eagle is quite 
often untamable in confinement, there 
are very many instances where the birds 
have become quite gentle and tractable, 
even showinz some attachment for their 
keeper. Pliny says: ’’There is a very 
famous story about an eagle at the city 
of Sestos. Having been reared by a lit- 
tle girl, it used to testify its gratitude 
for her kindness, first by bringing her 
birds, and in due time various kinds of 
prey; at last she died, upon which the 
bird threw itself on the lighted pile and 
was consumed with her body. In mem- 
ory of this event, the inhabitants raised 
upon the spot what they called an he- 
roic monument, in honor of Jupiter and 
the damsel, the Eagle being a bird con- 
secrated to that divinity.” . 

The Golden Eagle prefets to catch 
and kill its food, but when living forms 
are not easily obtainable, it will feed 
upon offal and carrion. The smaller 
mammals and game birds such as grouse 
and water fowl form its principal food. 
Where the noxious rodents are abundant 
the Golden Eagle devotes its attention 


mainly to them and is decidedly bene- 


ficial. If, however, wild game is not 
abundant it very often becomes quite de- 
structive to the young of domestic ani- 
mals. ? 

Though the Golden Eagles are swift 
of flight and have a powerful body, they 
usually attack prey that is easily ob- 
tained and usually by dropping down 
upon it from their perch or from a lofty 
position while circling in the air. They 
are capable, however, of capturing agile 
game. Mr. Robert Ridgway relates the 
following incident: “We were standing 
a few yards in the rear of a tent when 
our attention was arrested by a rushing 
noise, and upon looking up the slope of 
the mountain we saw flying down its 
wooded side with the rapidity of an ar- 
row a sage-hen pursued by two Eagles. 
The hen was about twenty yards in ad- 
vance of her pursuers, exerting herself 
to the utmost to escape; her wings, from 


their rapid motion, being scarcely visi- 
ble. The Eagles in hot pursuit followed 
every undulation of the fugitive’s course, 
steadily lessening the distance between 
them and the object of their pursuit; 
their wings not moving, except when a 
slight inclination was necessary to en- 
able them to follow a curve in the course 
of the fugitive. So intent were they in 
the chase that they passed within twen- 
ty yards of us. They had scarcely gone 


by, however, when the sage-hen, wearied 
by her continued exertion and hoping to 
conceal herself among the bushes, 
dropped to the ground; but no sooner 
had she touched it than she was imme- 
diately snatched up by the foremost of 
her relentless pursuers, who, not stop- 
ping in its flight, bore the prize rapidly 
toward the rocky summits of the higher 
peaks, accompanied by its mate.” 


REST YE HERE. 


In the edge of Wyndham wood, 

_ Where the pine trees tower and taper, 

Where their fragrance, clean and good, 
Rises like a censer’s vapor; 


There’s a place for vagrant souls 
In the waning day to linger, 

While the sun the shaggy boles 
Touches with vermilion finger. 


Listen! 


Hear the breezes croon, 


Sighing to the pine trees, singing 
Soft a mellow, rhythmic rune, 
Peace to life’s wayfarers bringing. 


- Outdoor rovers, journey’s end 
Lies within this piney cloister ; 
Here pray rest while shadows blend, 
Let the gay world romp and roister. 
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-—FRANK FARRINGTON. 


THE LAPLAND LONGSPUR. ° 


(Calcarius lapponicus.) 


O thou northland bobolink, 
Looking over summer’s brink 
- Up to winter, worn and dim, 
Peering down from mountain rim, 
Something takes me in thy noite, . 
Quivering wing, and bubbling throat; 1 
Something moves me in thy ways— 
Bird, rejoicing in thy days, 
In thy upward-hovering flight, 
In thy suit of black and white, 
Chestnut cape and circled crown, 
In thy mate of speckled brown; 
Surely I may pause and think 
Of my boyhood’s bobolink. 
—John Burroughs, ‘‘To the Lapland Longspur.’’ 


The Lapland Longspur is a bird that 
delights in the fresh and bracing air of 
the Arctic regions of both continents. 
There it builds its nest, rears its young 
and voices its happiness in song. Lov- 
ing the cool atmosphere of the North, it 
migrates southward only when its food 
supply of grain and other seeds is ex- 
hausted or becomes covered with snow. 
During the winter months they are 
abundant in the interior of the United 
States as far south as Kansas and are 
not uncommon in Texas. _ 

The Lapland Longspurs are highly 
gregarious. They associate with the 
horned larks and the snowflakes though 
they range somewhat farther south in 
winter than the latter birds. 
quently, when a flock of horned larks is 
passing overhead, the presence of the 
Longspurs is revealed by their quiet but 
characteristic twitter. Like the snow- 
flake, the hind claw is greatly develop- 
ed and it is this characteristic that has 
given the bird of our illustration its 
common name. 

In his “Birds of Manitoba,’ Mr. Ern- 
est E. Thompson gives an interesting 
account of the northward migration of 
the; Lonespurs. Ele writes: “High in 
the air they fly in long, straggling 


Not infre- — 


flocks, all singing together, a thousand 
voices, a tornado of whistling. Over 
the prairies they go, on to the newly- 


sown fields, and here the flocks drop a 


feeler—a sort of anchor or pivot, around 
which the whole body swings; then lift- 
ing again their anchor they wheel about 
and iperform two or three evolutions, 
again drop their anchor and at length 
form a dense close column, and ceasing 
whistling, they swoop down to the field 
to forage. When sprung, they rise in 
a dense body, but at once spread out and 
begin the merry whistling. It is a pecu- 
liar sound of multitudinous melody, 
but not loud and in some respects like 
the sleigh-bell chorus of the black- 
bird 

Regarding the Lapland Longspur as 
it is known in its nesting home on the 
grassy flats of Alaska, Mr. E. W. Nel- 
son has said: “The males, as if *con- 
scious of their handsome plumage, 
choose the tops of the only breaks in 
the monotonous level which are small, 
rounded knolls and tussocks. The male 
utters its song as it flies upward from 
one of these knolls, and when it reaches 
the height of ten or fifteen yards, it ex- 
tends the points of its wings upward, 
forming a large V-shaped figure, and 
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floats gently to the ground, uttering, as 
it slowly sinks its liquid tones which fall 
in a tinkling succession upon the ear 
and are, perhaps, the sweetest notes that 
one hears during the entire spring-time 
of these regions. It is an exquisite jing- 
ling melody, having much less. power 
than that of the bobolink, but with the 
same general character and, though 
shorter, it has even more melody than 
the song of that well known bird.” 
Mr. Montague Chamberlin, writing 
of the Longspurs in Greenland, speaks 
of their dropping song which he de- 
scribes as “not very long, but has a fine 
flute-like tone, and though agreeable to 
the ear is rather melancholy, as all the 
notes of this bird are.” Continuing, he 
says: “There is no variation in the 
song, nor is it repeated with great fre- 
quency. It is, however, the finest heard 
in these wilds.’ The Longspurs have 


several alarm notes, and one which 
uttered when a flock is flushed, has been 
likened to that of the kingfisher, but it 
is neither as loud or as harsh. 

the mest of this attractive bird is 
placed on the ground under tufts of grass 
or bunches of small willows. It is con- 
structed with moss and fine grasses and 
lined with grasses and frequently also 
with feathers. The female is a close sit- 
ter, and relies on the color of her plu- 
mage and the position of her nest, for 
protection. She will sometimes remain 
on her nest until nearly trodden on. 

It is not a wonder that this beautiful 
and gentle bird should have inspired Mr. 
Burroughs to place in verse his impres- 
sions of its winsome ways and write: 


is 


Soaring over meadows wild 
-(Greener pastures never smiled) ; 
Raining music from above, 
Full of rapture, full of love. 


THE CATTLE SPIDER. 


The cattle spider, as its name indi- 
cates, is a terror to roaming herds of the 
tropics. It makes its burrow in the 
ground, and when its habitation is dis- 
turbed by the unwary tread of the ani- 
mals it rushes from its hole and buries 
its tiny toxic fangs in the first tender 
spot it reaches, which is always just above 
the hoof. The wound thus _ inflicted 
caused inflammation and fever in two or 
three hours, while the venom produces 
extraordinary swelling. Unless prompt 
attention is given to the wounded animal 
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suppuration will eventually set in-and the 
hoof will separate from the skin and fall 
off. This most frequently happens when 
domestic animals roam far away from the 
haciendas, and, having no means of com- 
municating their ailments, die in great 
agony. Fortunately for these helpless 
brutes, the cattle spider is not numerous 
and locates his burrow remote from high- 
ways and field paths, seeming only to 
demand that he should be left undis- 
turbed. 
ANDREW JAMES MILLER. 


AN ABANDONED FARM HOUSE AND WHAT WE MADE 
OF Tr oe : 


‘¢There are no ways like the old ways.’’ 


It was an old house, stretching its gray 
length from out of an old orchard. The 
weatherboards in the sunlight-had a sheen 
of silver, while the shadowed end was 
of deep, cool violet. 

The doors swung free, and dusky open- 
ings showed where had once been win- 
dows. 

It was very warm that August day 
when we drove over the hill and saw 
for the first time this old, deserted house. 
We went up the lane from the highway 
to get a better view, and I was delighted 
to find that there were low, wide rooms; 
and in three of these were fire places, 
deep and broad. 

The house bewitched me. It seemed 
to extend to us who had no real home, 
a most cordial and hospitable welcome. 
Later on we bought it and a bit of land, 
and began the reclaiming of this aban- 
doned farm. But it was not’ until the 
next April when the soft, clinging wet- 
ness of springtime was everywhere; 
when the blackberry bushes were taking 
on rose color, rich and deep, and patches 
of vivid green were appearing in hol- 


lows and under hedgerows, and the dead 


weeds were giving a gray-brown, yellow 
tinge to the landscape, and the buds were 
just showing in the fruit trees, that we 
went over the hill to take possession of 
our own “The Old House.” 

It required some outlay of money; a 
good deal of hard work and patience and 
time to establish ourselves in comfort. 
But the happy days passed under the 
patched roof have been a recompense, and 
we have a summer home, quaint, restful, 
and with a beauty of its own, gained from 
the long years of sunshine beating upon 
its unpainted sides, and the washings of 
the rain storms, and the touches of the 
snow and wind of many winters. 


Our hearts were filled with the glad- 
ness of spring in those first days, aud our 
love for nature gave us courage to under- 
take great deeds. It was then that tam- 
arack trees.were cut and shaped, and a 
rustic porch built where we set out the 
wild clematis brought ‘from a nearby 
stream and which soon covered the 
crudeness of our work. Hollyhocks were 
planted to bloom at a later’ #time 
into great. pink and \red © imasses 
about the kitchen door and one old 
chimney, while the sunflowers were 
glorious that first summer. An old-fash- 
ioned garden was platted at the side of 
the yard, and the currant bushes formed 
a hedge. The apple trees were trimmed 
and the brush pile left for a mestine 
place; a pair of brown thrashers took the 
hint and raised their family among its 
protective intricacies. And oh, how glad 
we were that we did not allow one gaunt, 
dead limb at the front of the house to 
be severed, for some bluebirds selected a 
woodpecker’s hole in its side and set up 
housekeeping there, but were obliged to 
fight frequent battles with the sparrows 
for its possession. The morel mushrooms 
grew thick in our orchard that first 
spring, but never again. Why? 

We found later, in our irent) yaseme 
dainty bed of the fairy ring mushrooms. 
This has increased in size each year un- 
til now the diameter of the ring must be 
at least nine feet. I think Dame Nature 
learned of our disappointment over the 
disappearance of those other mushrooms 
and planted these most delicate of fungi 
as a solace to our grief. This old mother 
is so very kind to those who love her and 
her works, and tries in many ways to 
cover up defects and make beautiful the 
rough places. Before our time she had 
wreathed the garden fence and rickety 


gate leading to the orchard with a wealth 
of wild grape vine, a part of which 
climb high into the nearest tree, from 
one of whose boughs was suspended a 
gray lace, pensile nest of our orchard po- 
liceman, the Baltimore oriole. Always 
something new to see and to learn in an 
orchard wilderness. And the blossoms, 
oh, such masses of pink and white, and 
the orange and black, uniformed sentinel 
calling and flitting each spring, in the 
midst of all the glory. How we learned 
to watch for his first high, clear call, and 
his arrival marked a red-letter day in our 
calendar. = 

Frequently we were driven indoors by 
rain and cold, and once by a snow storm 
so severe that for days we were literally 
“snow bound.” It was at that time that 
the robin who had built early in the 
crotch of a quince bush by the sitting- 
room window sat through one night of 
freezing sleet and cold upon her nest, try- 
ing to protect her very young fledglings. 
But the next day she flew away. Her ef- 
forts had been in vain; the nest was cov- 
ered with a sheet of ice. Twice during 
the storm I saw some robins flying about 
the house, but they did not approach the 
quince tree. 

One morning, a week later, I was for- 
tunate in observing a robin flying off 
with something quite large in its mouth. 
In a few moments it returned and went 
to the nest, picked up what I saw to be 
avsmall, dead. bird, and with iti. its 
beak disappeared. Again this was re- 
peated. I supposed that the bereaved 
parents would once more set up house- 
keeping in the nest that had so lately 
been the scene of a bird-land tragedy. 
Not so. It remained tenantless. But 
there was a robin family raised to ma- 
turity in another part of the yard, and 
I hope it belonged to that pair of early 
comers. 

During bad weather we painted and 
papered our rooms in simple, old-time 
style; read and basked in the glow from 
the fireplaces, in one of which were the 
polished andirons from my grandfath- 
er’s house. A sliding window was cut 
in the side of my dining-room, to give 
to it an added beauty and light, and with 
its drawn, white curtains, and a jug of 
jonquils or later of red poppies on its 


ledge, and the sunlight shining through, 
it served its double purpose. In this 
room which had been the one room of 
the original house was the biggest fire- 
place of all, and here hung the crane 
upon which was cooked the first meal, 
by the first bride of the little home, sev- 
enty years before. She was living when 
we bought the place, and by special in- 
vitation came and spent the day with 
me. She was old, old, like the surround- 
ings, and her face was so wrinkled that 
it had the appearance of a network of 
canals. Her sight was poor, and I do 
not think that she saw anything as it now 
exists. To her it was the place in which 
her children were born, where later 
her good man was brought home, mor- 
tally wounded, and where had stood the 
cradle in which her third baby died on 
the day with its father. Oh, the lonely, 
lonely years that stretched between that 
time and now. As she went away, 
crossing my threshold, which had first 
been hers, for the last time, I thought: 
There will come a year, the date of which 
no man can tell, when one of us, now 
living in the “Old House,” will have 
gone on a long journey, and the other, 
will it be. “he” or “she?” will find the 
place so filled by the echues of vanished 
joys that “he” or “she” will close the 
door and pass on—alone. But the rip- 
pling, bubbling laughter of a pretty 
neighbor girl and her sweetheart, com- 
ing from the lane, displaced these gloomy 
thoughts, and I went out to rejoice with 
them, in the joy and fullness of the pres- 
ent life. 

For my house furnishings I explored 
the attics of my mother and. her 
friends, and was surprised at the harvest 
of old-fashioned things which they yield- 
ed. In the large, cool bedroom with the 
rafted ceiling, is the English-carved bed- 
stead, found in a log house, among some 
rubbish. It has a pineapple on the top 
of each high post, and I show it with 
pride to all interested visitors. Here, 
too, is a “grandfather’s clock,” or, speak- 
ing literally, a clock case, for, alas! I am 
still seeking for the works. However, 
I have the effect if not the time, and in 
the dining-room a tall eight-day clock 
tells off the hours. A flax wheel, splint 
and rush bottomed chairs, old, wooden 


rockers with flecks of paint adhering 
sufficiently to indicate a tone of blue or 
green, high mahogany bureaus, odd lit- 
tle stands and several old mirrors have 
been discovered and placed so as to give 
a seeming, good effect. Brass candle- 
sticks and a pair of snuffers have also 
been presented to me, and every now and 
then a neighbor, friend, or even some- 
times a stranger, brings or sends an old 
| bit of china or a piece of furniture, and 
| so the joy of collecting and of the reset- 
| ting of my ever increasing wealth goes 
‘on. And the charm of the old rooms 
i and the trees and the flowers and the 


birds and the restful, happy days go on, 
until some morning a breath of winter 
creeps in with an October rain storm. 
Then we draw down the curtains, bolt 
the doors and leave the “Old House”’ 
nestling by the old orchard, whose 
branches cast gaunt shadows along its 
roof, and make odd, creaking music as 
they toss back and forth against the 
clapboards. 

But when the buds are bursting and 
the birds are calling and the grass is 
showing the greens of springtime, we 
always plan to go again to summer in 
the“ Old Elouse.” 

ELLEN ROBERTSON MILLER. 


He is a wonderful little creature. Al- 
though called a toad, he is shaped more 
like a lizard, having a broad flat back 
which tapers down to the tail and 1s cov- 
ered with sharp points something like a 
rose thorn, and there is:a crown of points 
about his head. 

The largest Horned Toads are often 
six or eight inches long, but the babies 
| are only an inch in length. Their backs 
are mottled brown and tan, and the un- 
| der part of the bodv is lighter in color 
| and has no spines on it. 
| fact that the Horned Toad is always the 
/ color of the ground on which he lives. 
Thus the kind All-Father takes care of 
this helpless little creature, for being the 
color of his background he is not so eas- 
ily seen, and thus escapes from his ene- 
mies. ‘Take a toad which is yellow and 
whose home is on yellow sand, and put 
him in a place where the ground is 
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THE HORNED TOAD. 


darker in color and in a short time he 
will turn dark. 

Many people believe that when the 
toad is angry he will spit blood and 
poison, but this is not true. He is the 
most harmless and gentle of creatures, 
and if teased will run away. 

I have been told that when he is 
frightened one of his eyes will swell un- 
til blood spurts in a stream from it, but 
I have never known this to happen. 

These helpless little creatures are 
caught in great quantities and chloro- 
formed, then stuffed and sold to curio 
dealers. 

Many boys are on the lookout for them, 
as by catching and selling them they can 
make a little money. 

A family of Horned Toads lived under 
the hedge at Los Gatos, California, where 
I spent last summer. It was a very inter- 
esting to watch them. 

HENRIETTA LEE COULLING. 
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THE FORSTER’S TERN. 


(Sterna forsteri.) 


The range of Forster’s Tern may be 
considered as covering North America 
in general, “breeding from Manitoba 
southward to Virginia, Illinois, Texas 
and California.” In winter it passes 
southward into Central America and to 
Brazil. It is the common Tern of the 
Mississippi Valley and is quite abundant 
on the larger inland waters as far north 
as Manitoba. It is far from common 
along the Atlantic coast excepting at 
Cobb’s Island, Virginia, where it breeds 
in numbers, though the individuals of 
this species were not as numerous as 
were those of the common or Wilson’s 
Dern. 

In appearance as well as in its habits, 
Forster's Tern resembles the common 
tern (Sterna hirundo). ‘The two species 
may, however, be distinguished by the 
color of the outer tail feathers; those of 
Forster’s Tern having the inner webs 
darker colored than the outer webs, while 
the reverse is characteristic of the same 
feathers in the common tern. The two 
species may also be distinguished when 
on the wing by the peculiar grating note 
of the Forster's Tern, the sound of 
which has been likened by Dr. Ridgway 
to the “sonorous qua-a-a of the logger- 
head _shrike.”’ 

Forster’s Tern breeds in colonies and 
also in company with other terns and 
with gulls. Its nest, of flags and various 
water plants, is usually built in grassy 
marshes. The old birds are very watch- 
ful and carefully guard their nests, eggs 
and offspring. When disturbed at their 
nests, they become very noisy, ‘uttering 
a grating, monotonous note.” It is said 
that at times, in their frenzy, they fy at 
an intruder, often approaching very 
close to his head. 


Mr. E. W. Nelson describes nests of 
the Forster’s Tern that he found in 
Northern Hlinois as having a base twe 
feet or more in diameter and the greatest 
depth as about eight inches. [le also 
gives the following excellent record of 
its liabits: “While near the nests the 
birds were circling high, overhead, now 
and then uttering a harsh cry, but con- 
cealing myself in the rice nearby, 1 soon 
secured several of the parent birds as 
they flew about the nests uttering their 
angry cries at the spoliation of their 
treasures. After the first bird fell into 
tle water, the others showe the usual 
sympathy of their kind, but as the third 
or fourth specimen was killed, the re- 
mainder cautiously withdrew and uttered 
their complaints at a safer uistance.” 

In the winter, the plumage of this 
beautiful tern shows a decided change. 
The head becomes white, more or less 
spotted with black; the eye is enclosed 
by a large black area; the bill becomes 
black and the feet brownish. The tail 
also is not as deeply forked as it is dur- 
ing the summer plumage. 

Forster’s Tern is quite often called 
Sea Swallow, though this term is more 
appropriately applied to the common or 
Wilson’s tern. The terns, with swallow- 
like tails, slender outlines and graceful 
flight, are even more beautiful than their 
relatives, the gulls. Mr. Chapman has 
said: “Like the gulls, they seem so in 
harmony with their surroundings that 
no coast view is perfect from which the 
terns are missing. They add the requi- 
site touch of life, and make still more 
impressive the thunder of the surf dash- 
ing over rocks or curling in long, comb- 
ing waves on the beach.” 


BIRDS OF ONE YEAR. 


On January I presented my double 
with a square card marked Bird Cal- 
endar and requested her to keep a record 
for the year of all the birds she might 
see and identify, and I promised to do 
likewise. Thus we might have a little 
friendly rivalry in getting the longer 
list, thus adding zest to the pastime, 
which is not lacking in interest by any 
means, if one loves to walk in the fields 
and woods, or listen to the songs of 
our feathered friends. Our lists grew 
apace even in winter. My double kept 
her eyes open when riding and once saw 
an owl and again a hawk. Then she 
often reported starting up a flock of 
partridges just beyond the garden wall, 
but as soon as I reached the spot, wish- 
ing so much to add one more to my list, 
not a bird would be in sight. 
this day I have not been able to write 
partridges on my card. 

Many would be surprised to know how 
many winter birds there were around 
us; common ones, too, for not many rare 
birds crossed our track. Tree sparrows 
and jimcrows, cedar birds and the fami- 
liar blue jays were seen until my rival 
had a dozen on her list. That cheerful 
companion, the chicadee, came to the 
door for crumbs. As spring advanced 
this bird deceived us by his plaintive 
note of phoabe and when we thought 
we had a new bird, the wood pewee, he 
would follow it by his note day, day, 
day. or the full chickadee, dee. 

Birds and interest increased after the 
middle of March and names were added 
faster to our lists. My double was 
ahead where I fear she still will be at 
the end of the year, but hope still urges 
me on, and who can live without hope? 

There is as much pleasure in stalking 
a bird as in staking larger game. One 
morning [I discovered the first gold- 
finch in the elm tree and called at one 
door for my double; at the same mo- 
ment I heard her calling me at a second 
door, to see a new bird. To our sur- 
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prise we had our eyes on the same bird. 
Or sometimes I would circle round a 
large tree to watch a bird above me, and 
suddenly meet my double doubling the 
same tree after the same bird. So the 
same name would go down at the same 
moment. But it was not always so for, 
sometimes I would take a walk by my- 
self and come home exulting over a 
brown creepers (a very rare bird to us), 
or a flock of Maryland yellowthroats. 

In May, we heard an illustrated lec- 
ture by the Audubon Society of Massa- 
chusetts, which added to our zeal. We 
had also a good bird-book to help us, 
and our own eyes and ears. We found 
that if we listened for the songs in our 
dooryard and watched the trees, we saw 
as many birds as if we took walks for 
the express purpose of finding them. 
For several weeks in the spring a flicker 
would wake us. early by his prolonged 
notes, mick, mick, or quick, quick, quick, 
and he was discovered on one of the tall 
trees in the yard, but by the “tmeraye 
were up and out, he would be gone or 
just going, showing the yellow under his 
wings and the great white spot on his 
back. No endeavor to get near him to 
see the mottled brown back and the red 
spot on his head was successful. The 
hairy and downy woodpeckers usually 
linger long enough on a tree trunk to 
give one a good view, and handsome 
birds they are as they drum their rat-a- 
tat-tat. 

The bobolinks appeared and sang mer- 
rily to us on a New Hampshire hill, and 
the chebec, with his peculiar note, which 
is the same as his name, was also there, 
and the brown thrasher with his beauti- 
ful song, and a black and white creeping 
warbler. The warblers are striking 
little birds with bright colors, but as it 
rained so often we missed most of those 
in May, the month they pass us on their 
way to the North. The sparrows are 
almost as numerous as the warblers. 
Who knows the tree sparrow from the 


bush sparrow? Who can tell six varie- 
ties? The song sparrow is one of the 
sweetest, singing even when the stormy 
winds blow and never is mournful but 
to make one happy, says: “Sweet, sweet, 
sweet, right merry cheer.” 

One day sitting in the hammock, I 
heard a bird’s note near me and spied a 
young robin which had fallen out of the 
nest, As I was stooping, trying to feed 
it, I felt something strike my back, and 
there was a second which had come down 
forty or fifty feet from the elm tree and 
was not killed. We took pity on them 
and finding they would readily open 
their mouths for food, we kept them for 
a whole month. They lived under a 
peach basket on the safe side of the 
house, which our cats did not frequent, 
and they grew fat and were happy. 
Dickey and Dilly we christened them. 
Dicky was a bright bird and Dilly was 
his echo. They learned our steps, on 
the piazza, and would call for some din- 
ner or answer our call by a loud chirp. 
It was a dry month for worms and in 
one or two meals, they would gulp down 
all we could dig. They had only twenty- 
five meals a day and so had to eat 
soaked cracker and berries with a few 
worms to make them grow. They soon 
learned to hop on the grass and then to 
fly a little. 

I would perch them on a low branch 
and soon Dicky mustered courage to 
fly back to the piazza. Poor Dilly did 
not dare and would have to be taken 
down. Then we would give them a toss 
from our hand and away they would fly 
to a tree. The first night Dicky eluded 
us and could not be shut up in his safe 


basket, was an anxious one, but he came. 


and chirped for breakfast before we were 
up. This was near the end of the month 
and both birds would light on the wall 
and chirp loudly for worms and as soon 
as fed, would fly away till they were 
hungry again. We feared they would 
never learn to feed themselves, they 
were so slow in doing it, and they did 
not begin until some weeks after they 
could fly. After they left our care, 
Dicky occasionally would call to us 
from the ash tree. We were sure it was 
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Dicky for he would answer us. Even 
as late as October twentieth [ heard 
him. We hoped they joined some flock 
and went South for the winter. We 
had more than a little fun in keeping 
them and trust they will return to us 
next year. We are sure we should 
recognize Dicky’s bright and earnest call, 
as we heard it so often. 

Through the summer days we watched 
the nests around the house,—the golden 
robin’s, hanging from the elm tree; the 
bluebird’s in an old woodpecker’s hole; 
the barn swallow’s, the wren’s by the 
brook on the low branch which could be 
swung round, bringing the nest close to 
view; and the phoebe’s, who are old 
friends, for they merely raised the edge 
of last year’s nest a little higher. We are 
sure they were the same pair, for the 
nest is on an unusual place on the ledge 
over the front door. They would fly 
back and forth while we sat and talked 
on the piazza underneath. 

Now the leaves are falling and the 
birds are going to their winter homes. 
We saw a large flock that seemed to be 
resting or seeking food, for they flitted 
from tree to tree and twenty or thirty 
would be on the ground together. We 
saw bluebirds by the dozen among them, 
chippies, vireos and other little greenish 
birds we thought might be  warblers. 
The air was full of birds. 

My double’s list stands at forty-five 
at present and our combined list at fifty. 
But as the authority on birds in our. town 
says that possibly eighty-five may be 
seen here, we still have more to learn. 

How pleasant it is to continue gain- 
ing knowledge whatever one’s years may 
be! And all through the year, from 
January to January again, as we have 
sought the birds, we can say with 
Thoreau, “Each new year is a surprise 
to us. We find that we had virtually 
forgotten the note of each bird, and 
when we hear it again, it is remembered 
like a dream, reminding us of a previous 
state of existence. How happens it 
that the associations it awakens are al- 
ways pleasing, never saddening, remi- 
niscences of our sanest hours. The 
voice of Nature is always encouraging.” 

Lucie A. PEABODY. 


THE HABITS OF THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 


(Spinus tristts.) 


The names Goldfinch and Wild 
Canary are applied indiscriminately by 
the casual observer to a score of differ- 
ent birds. Some time ago I overheard 
the following conversation : 

-Oh, what a. pretty bind: 
see it?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“Why, I don’t know. »4t chad seme 
yellow on it, and was rather small,’ con- 
tinued the observer. 

“Must be a Wild Canary,” responded 
the second party. 

Similar conclusions are not infre- 
quently arrived at, when some warbler, 
sparrow, or flycatcher chances in the 
path of an inexperienced but enthusiastic 
bird admirer. 

In the United States our true Gold- 
finch, or Wild Canary, remains with us 
the whole year, and is known in various 
phases of plumage according to the sea- 
sons of the year. The charming ways 
of a devoted pair of these hardy crea- 
tures should render them easy of identi- 
fication at all times. 

Few farm orchards or thistle patches 
are without a pair of these little birds. 
The male, with a voice equal in tone and 
quality to his beautiful plumage of black 
and yellow, finds a warm place in the 
heart of every bird-lover, naturalist, and 
agriculturist. These are not the only 
virtues possessed by the Goldfinch. He 
is of great economic value, and the num- 
ber of seeds of the thistle, the dandelion 
and other noxious plants which these 
birds destroy, is astounding. 

The female is less vivacious than her 
mate, but she has that same sweet call 
note, so full of expression. Their voices 
have always impressed me as having 
something human about them.  Gold- 
finches are fond of each other’s society. 
and on many a summer day have I 


Did you 


whiled away the hours witnessing the 
movements of these birds. Their flight 
is conducted in a peculiar, undulatory 
manner, as both sexes dart back and 
forth above the tree tops, whose dense 
foliage shelters many a nest of treasures. 
Twittering incessantly while on the 
wing, their life appears one perpetual 
volume of happiness. 

_ Spring passes and occasionally the 
summer months elapse before the Gold- 
finch enters into domestic duties. The 


_ female is a skilled architect and her nest, 


after one year’s exposure in this climate, 
appears more substantial than some other 
bird structures just completed. 

During July and August, when thistle 
down is floating in the air, the female se- 
lects for a nesting site the crotch of a 
fruit or shade tree, often.in close prox- 
imity to dwellings. Indian hemp, veg- 
etable down and plant fibers are securely 
woven and matted together, forming a 
broad brimmed, deeply hollowed nest in- 
te which a bountiful supply of thistle 
down is placed. The nest is usually 
situated within twenty feet of the ground. 
Three to six faint bluish white eggs 
are laid, with an average length of sixty- 
five hundredths of an inch by forty- 
eight hundredths of an inch in breadth. 
The period of incubation is two weeks. 
This species has been found nestling on 
the tops of thistle plants, from which 
they: often take the name Thistle Bird. 

The nest illustrating this article was 
built in an oak shrub, five feet from the 
ground, and was taken September 1, 
igor. At this late date incubation had 
only commenced, and although the tim- 
ber about the nesting site swarmed with 
migrants passing southward, Mother 
Goldfinch expressed no anxiety over the 
late condition of her household affairs. 

GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 
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THE AUNT JANE STORIES. 
I. SOME CURIOUS BIRDS. 


Phe + pet. canaty: “Sir Roger - de 
Coverley,’ was dead. To console the 
children for their heartfelt loss, Aunt 
Jane ordered the ‘carry-all” to be 
brought out that she might take the 
children to visit the bird stores in the 
city in order, if possible, to replace the 
lost darling. 

“We shall never find another bird such 
a pretty shade of yellow,” said Madge. 

“Or one with such cute, bright ways,” 
cried , Birdie. 

“Nor one that can both sing and 
whistle as Roger did,’ mourned Alice. 

“We will try to find his exact counter- 
part,” responded Aunt Jane in a reas- 
suring tone. “On our way through the 
woods, and beside the meadows, we will 
study ornithology. Now, get ready and 
we will be off at once.” 

When the last shoe was buttoned and 

the last sash properly adjusted, anc the 
party wére well on their way some one 
suddenly recollected that Aunt Jane had 
promised to tell them about “curious 
birds” or something “curious” about 
birds, she was not quite sure which, but 
either would do. 
_ Thereupon Aunt Jane declared she 
would be obliging and do both. “Let us 
begin with the peculiarity of bird struc- 
ture. Do any of you know how 
strangely birds are built?” 

“I know something of that,’ said 
Frank, “you just take a skylark; why. 
he’s a regular little balloon! Every one 
of his bones are hollow and he can inflate 
them from his lungs.” : 

“T talked with the taxidermist who is 
to stuff ‘Sir Roger,’” said Alice, “and 
he told me that the eyes of birds are 
enormous in proportion to the size of 
their brains. Many of them have eyes 
equal to telescopes, and what is more, 
they can in a few seconds focus the eyes 
so as to change from a telescope to a 
microscope, and the other way.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with the 
kestrel,” cried Howard. ‘‘When he is 
away: up in the air he can sight a field 
mouse, just as easy though the poor little 
mouse is very much the same color as 
the soil.” 


“The eagle has the same power, too,” 
Aunt Jane rejoined. ‘He has also this 
peculiarity among birds, that he has no 
gizzard. His food is flesh and the coat 
of the stomach is strong enough to di- 
gest it. But, Alice, did the taxidermist 
tell you that a bird’s brain is larger in 
proportion to the size of its body than a 
man’s brain is, and that the singing birds 
have larger brains, proportionately 
than do birds of prey?” 

“No, he did not, and I am glad to 
learn this fact. Auntie, I have often 
wondered why among all living things, 
only men and birds sing.’’ 

“Pshaw, Alice,” cried Johnnie, “birds 
don’t sing; they only whistle!” 

“Please: stop -the ‘carryalf and put 
John out for his slander upon the birds,” 
cried Alice, indignantly. “You naughty 
Loy! there never lived a musician upon 
earth who could reproduce the sweet, 
wild, weird tones of the birds.”’ 

“Not sing, indeed! why the mocking- 
bird with the same notes can make end- 
less combinations. He has been known 
to sing ‘Dixie’ and to imitate airs played 
on the piano. He can produce all the 
sounds used by other birds and many 
that are common to animals.” 

“He is pretty good on bugs,” re- 
sponded John to this musical outburst. 
“They say he eats a hundred a_ day. 
You may admire him as a musician, but 
I praise him for his exterminating quali- 
ties.” 

“Tf that’s all the practical work your 
mocking bird can do, just think of the 
little sparrow,” said Howard. “It is 
said that he eats 3,300 caterpillars per 
week, besides numerous insects by the 
way of dessert. I do wonder who took 
the trouble to do up this arithmetic in 
his behalf.’ 

“T can give you an idea of the vora- 
city of some young thrushes from actual 
observation,” Aunt Jane said. “I saw 
two thrushes feed their young two hun- 
dred and six times in one day!” 

“The little gourmands!’ cried the 
children in a chorus. 

“Well,” said Howard, “I always 
thought I’d like to be a bird and have 


a gay, easy life, but I desire birdhood no 
longer if that is a specimen of how 
birds have to work to support a family! 
The thrush that wears a gold crown on 
her head is the worst bird to pretend 
she is lame, in order to lead one away 
from her nest. It is a sight well worth 
seeing. The nest is on the ground and 
has a canopy over it. I have heard Aunt 
Jane say that there are as many as one 
hundred and fifty different kinds of 
thrushes, but of them all I’d rather see 
the hermit thrush, which is called the 
‘swamp angel,’ because his song is so 
sweet and solemn, far more beautiful 
_ than that of even the wood thrush.” 
“Oh, Howard,” cried Johnnie, “don’t 
join in with the girls in always rating 
something as ‘sweet and solemn.’ I’d 
rather see one whistling swan than all 
your hundred kinds of thrushes. I was 


reading an account of the whistling 


swan the other day, and I found out 
how curious he is. His wind-pipe falls 
into the chest, then turns back like a 
trumpet, and afterwards makes a second 
bend to join the lungs, and by means of 
this curious construction of the wind- 
pipe he can make a loud, shrill note of 
Whoogh! Whoogh!” 

“Aunt Jane,” cried Madge, “do you 
know who Mother Carey is? Please 
tell us about her chickens.” 

“Mother Carey’s history is legendary, 
but it 1s supposed Carey comes from the 
Latin word cara. The dear mother is 
the Virgin Mary. Ignorant seamen hold 
her bird in great veneration, because they 
think she sends it to them to foretell a 
storm. Mother Carey’s chicken is the 
‘Stormy petrel.’ Petrel means ‘Little 
Peter.’ ‘You know the Peter of Bible 
history walked upon the waves. This 
bird follows vessels, hovering on wing, 
with its web feet just touching the crest 
of the wave, so it looks precisely as if it 
were walking on the water, hence its 
name of ‘Little Peter.’ It is the smallest 
of all the web-footed birds, is quite 
black, except a few white feathers on the 
wings and near the tail.” 

“Other birds have been held in venera- 
tion haven’t they?” Alice inquired. 

“Yes, the owl of Minerva, Juno’s pea- 
cock and the sacred ibis of the Egyptians. 


It is thought the ibis was so highly prized 
on account of its snake killing ability, or 


else, as it was always present at the 


overflow of the Nile, that it had some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the land. 
The body of the ibis was often em- 
balmed, yet it is a very greedy, stupid 
bird. It will eat all it possibly can, and 
then stand waiting for the meal-to di- 
gest, in order to eat another one forth- 
with.” | 

“Stupid! I should say it was stupid,” 
said Howard, “‘to stand still after eating. 
When we boys have demclished a lot 
of mother’s doughnuts, we play base ball, 
and in almost less than no time we are 
teady for more. ” 

“Then, Howard, you have forgotten 
your physiology! The bird is wiser than 
you are with all your school books. 
Food digests faster when you keep still 
for a while after eating,” Alice re- 
marked, glad of a chance to correct 
Howard. 

“Well, I don’t care to get so wise:as 
to be in danger of having to be em- 
balmed, and in spite of all the ibises of 
Egypt, I know that running does make 
a fellow hungry,” Howard retorted. 

“Why was the owl sacred to Min- 
erva?’’ inquired John. 

“Two reasons are assigned. One that 
Minerva was regarded as the moon, and 
so the noctural owl, whose large eyes 
see so well in the dark, was an appro- 
priate emblem. ‘The other reason is that 
she was the Goddess of Wisdom, and 
the owl, on account of the peculiar shape 
of his head, is thought to look very wise. 
The owl was an awesome bird to tne 
ancient Egyptians, for the King had a 
custom, whenever the death of a person 
was decided upon, to send such person 
the image of an owl, whereupon the un- 
fortunate one was expe-ted to kill him- 
self at once. No wonder the bird became 
one of ill-omen about which gathered 
many superstitious fancies,” 

“I want to know,” said Madge, “why 
the peacock is Juno’s bird? I have seen 
pictures where peacocks were drawing 
her chariot for her.” 

Aunt Jane replied:—“The peacock 
was consecrated to Juno because she 
represented the lower atmosphere, 


where storms originate. The peacock 
was thought by its cry to give an indica- 
tion of a change in the weather. Juno 
once became very angry with Argus, so 
she took from him his many eyes and 
placed them in the plumage of her favor- 
ite bird; hence the lovely eyes which 
decorate the peacock’s tail. The cuckoo 
was also one of her symbols.” 

“And a rascally bird it is,” cried 
Johnnie, “slipping its eggs into the nests 
of other birds, and sometimes tossing 
their eggs out to make room for its 
own.” 

: ou. forpet,” said Alice, “that the 
honey-bird belongs to the cuckoo family. 
It has the same bad habit of imposing 
its eggs upon other birds to hatch, but 
it steals the young birds and rears them 
itself. It is wonderful how it guides 
man to the honey tree, and, it is said, 
hovers over the tree and even points 
fixedly at all. It’s also curious how 
wise the bees are to know they can not 
sting through the feathers, so they at- 
tack the eyes of the honey guide.” 

-‘I know,” interrupted Birdie, ‘‘what 
the cow-bird says when he sings; it is 
this: ‘Fidgety, fidgety, fidgety.’ ” 

“TI know what the cat-bird says,” cried 
Madge. “It changes from ‘quirt, quirt’ 
to ‘tut-tut;? ‘mew, mew;’ crack-rack- 
rack,’ but its regular song is different.” 

“The Chewink says: ‘Don’t-ye-wink’ 
‘don’t-ye-wink,’”” added Edith, and the 
golden crowned thrush cries, ‘teacher; 
Pemeniene hi 73 

“What a silly goose,’ said Howard, 
“to call for a teacher. He don’t know 
when he is well off. When I was in 
Texas I heard a weather lark sing ‘lazi- 
ness will kill you; laziness will kill 
you.’ $9 

“Oh, Howard, it was just your con- 
science; Ie never sang that at all, you 
imagined it,” shouted the children. 

“Yes, Lut he did, though. . Everyone 
besides myself heard him, and agreed 
that that was what he sang. But if 
you will all stop laughing at me I will 
tell you about the butcher bird.” 

“Do, do,” they all cried. 

“The butcher bird catches beetles, 
mice and small birds, spears them to 
death on thorns, and hangs his victims 
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upon them in regular butcher fashion.” 

“What a naughty bird,” cried the 
children in a chorus. 

“The California woodpecker must be 
a vegetarian, said Aunt Jane. “He 
covers large sections of trees with 
acorns, firmly driven in for his winter 
use. A friend told me that the acorns 
were known to have been carried at 
least sixty miles. There is industry for 
you.” 

“Aunt Jane,’ said John, “can’t you 
think of some other bird besides the ibis 
which is a snake hunter ?” 

“TI have read a description of a very 
peculiar one,’ she replied. “It is called 
the pairsano, or road-runner. It has a 
long tail and a long sharp beak. It can 
kill a rattle-snake in a fair aght, but it 
likes to use strategy. It finds a sleeping 
rattle-snake and goes quietly to work 
building a wall about the snake out of 
spiny cactus. When it has finished the 
enclosure it strikes the snake with its 
sharp beak, which awakens, and makes 
the snake angry, so the snake coils for 
a spring, then seeks to retreat, but find- 
ing no outlet strikes against the thorny 
wall of the cactus again and again, until, 
in despair, he sinks his fangs in his own 
body, thus killing himself.” 

“The secretary-bird, so-called because 
he has a tuft of feathers on his head 
which looks like quill pens behind the 
ear, also kills snakes, and without injury 
to himself, because he is wise enough to 
use his wing as a shield upon which the 
poison of the snake has no effect.” 

“T don’t like snake-killing birds; tell 
us about soine nicer ones,” cried Birdie. 

“Noa; tell us about some worse ones, 
tell us about the horned guardian-birds,” 
begged John. 

“They are not an engaging class of 
birds, I assure you, but they are very 
useful to poor animals, who could 
scarcely live without them in hot cli- 
mates. There is the ziczac, or crocodile 
bird, which not only frightens away the 
enemies of the crocodile, but also re- 
lieves it of the leeches which infest it. 
It is said to even go on this errand 
into the mouth of the crocodile and 
escape unharmed.” 

“Ugh! It has more faith in a croco- 


dile than we’d have,” exclaimed the 


children. 

“Then there is the rhinoceros-bird, 
which belongs to the family of ravens. 
Its beak is a probe and it is the surgeon 
of the thick skinned animals, cleaning 
their sores of flies and insects. It also 
clears the animals of parasites, a very 
necessary service in the hot climate of 
Africa.” 

“By the way, Africa is the land of 
curious birds. The hammerhead . is 
said to build a dome-shaped mud nest, 
which sometimes covers an area of forty 
square feet. In front of this aristocratic 
mansion the architect places a wooden 
platform, which he carpets with veget- 
able material. The home is divided into 
three apartments, main room, store 
room, and nursery,” 

“Now Auntie, you are surely joking. 
You'll tell us next that he has a summer 
kitchen and a gasoline stove,” exclaimed 
Howard. : 

“No indeed; JI am in earnest; if any- 
cne plays us false it is the naturalists who 
report the bird life of Africa for us, 
and they say that besides his architec- 
tural instinct this bird is also quite 
artistic in regard to ornament, and dec- 
crates his home with bric-a-brac in true 
modern style. He travels about to 
gather up such gems of art as buttons, 
bits of glass, polished stones, and so 
fortis 1 

“What does he put in his storeroom?” 
John inquired. 

“Any kind of provision he fancies. 
The female bird occupies the nursery, 
while he uses the main room, or, for an 
airing, sits upon the portico where the 


mother-bird and young ones sometimes 


join him. 3 

“You need not laugh, for ] know of 
another bird, the baza, of Burmah. who 
does all this and more.” 

“Impossible! Auntie; what could he do 
more than to build, carpet, provision and 
ornament such a villa?” said Alice in a 
skeptical tone. 

“The baza surpasses the hammerhead 
in this, that while his home is smaller it 
is built in stories, the nursery being the 
upper chamber, which is more in accord- 
ance with our ideas of architecture— 


question, but now pay attention, this is 
what insures the superiority of the baza 
as a householder, he lights up his home 


at tieht. 7 


“Where does he get his gas? Where 
does he get candles? Where does he get 
lamps?” clamored the” children) Gaye 
breath. 

“The male baza gets a lump of fresh 
clay and fastens it to the wall of Mrs. 
Baza’s room. Then he captures some 
fire flies and sticks them securely in the 
moist clay, and their phosphorescent 
glow lights up the chamber. Not con- 
tent with this, he hangs up lanterns of 
the same kind on the outside of his 
house. 

“But there is another bird that sur- 
passes both of these. He is the ‘garden- 
er-bird’ of Papira. His home is a yard 
in diameter, the roof is perfectly water- 
proof, and there is a gallery running 
around the inside of his house where 
he deposits his art collection. In addi- 
tion to all this he lays out and ornaments 
his yard with fruit, flowers, fungi and 
mosses. When these fade he renews 
them, and substitutes a fresh collection. 

“Really and truly, Aunt Jane,” asked 
the astonished children with bated 
breath. 

“Yes, and there is still another bird 
called the ‘bower-builder’ who builds and 
ornaments a place for public entertain- 
ments, where the birds give parties, and 
indulge in dancing!” 

“She will tell us next,’ said Howard, 
“that the birds build churches, and go 
to meeting, but I, for one, will never 
believe it, there, now ! 

“Why not?” Aunt Jane jauphaneee re- 
torted. There is the ‘parson-bird’ with 
his little white necktie, who could doubt- 
less preach as well as the bluejay scolds. 
whether it isan improvement or not is a 

“But here is the shop of our bird fan- 
Cler ; Gomme let us find a canary beautiful 
que! primrose.” 

“But promise us first that going home 
vou will tell us something about the 
plumage of birds,” coaxed Madge. 
“Now, please do, auntie.” 

“Of course I will do so, with pleas- 
ure,” was the response, “for during the 
ride I am entirely at your service.” 

BELLE Paxson Drury. 


SPECIMEN LOANED By HON. CARTER H. HARRISON. 


THE MONTANA GRAYLING. 


(Thymallus ontariensis montanus.) 


Lf wind about, and in and out, 
With here a,blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a Grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 


The Graylings are among the most 
beautiful of the fishes. Bright in color 
and graceful in form, they have been 
called ‘the flowers of the finny tribes.” 
There are about five species and all are 
fascinating to look upon. ‘Two of the 
species and one variety are natives of 
North America. The Graylings fre- 
quent only the rivers of cold water in the 


northern temperate and Arctic regions. 


They are active and gamy, and some 
anglers claim that their game qualities 
are fully the equal of those of the brook 
trout. The food also is like that of the 
trout and consists of insects that hight or 
tall upon the surface of the stream. 
The generic range of these fishes is 
quite extensive: they are found in Lap- 
lend and England; throughout Europe 
as far southward as Italy; in Northern 
Asia and in the rivers of Alaska and 
British America. In the United States, 
however, Graylings are found in but two 
localities, certain streams of Michigan 
and the tributaries of the Missouri River. 
Those of the Missouri region are consid- 
ered a variety of the Michigan species 
and differ but little from that form in 
general appearance. ‘The characteristics 
of the two geographical forms are so 
nearly alike, the following account of 
Mr. James W. Milner, regarding the 
Michigan Grayling, will give a very ex- 
cellent idea of the Montana Grayling. 
He says: “The experience of the two 
days on the river (the Ausable of Mich- 


—ALFRED TENNYSON, ‘‘The Brook.’’ 


igan) proved them to be free, strong 
biters, eagerly taking the fly, and with 
all the gaminess in resisting the effort to 
take them from the water with a hook 
that is the special quality demanded by 
the anglers. They were decided to be 
quite equal to the brook-trout on the 
table; and for grace of form and beauty 
of color on the body and the great dorsal 
fin that is the peculiar mark of the genus, 
they surpassed all of the so-termed game- 
fishes.” 

The Grayling, as a rule, does not leap 
out of the watcr when the angler is try- 
ing to “land” it, but rather flounders 
about in positions that are even more 
liable to tear the hook from its tender 
mouth than would the act of leaping. 
By the active use of its beautifully tint- 
ed and large dorsal-fin, which is one of 
the most distinguishing characteristics 
of the Grayling, it may escape at a point 
in the combat when the success of the 
angler seems assured. 

The Graylings have a peculiar odor 
which led the ancient peoples to give it 
the name Thymallus because of its re- 
semblance to the odor of thyme. Some, 
however, have likened the odor of the 
Graylings of the Old World to that of a 
cucumber and the Australian species is 
frequently called the cucumber fish. 

The average size of the Montana 
Grayling is from ten to twelve inches 
and the weight from one-half to one 
pound. Individuals have been taken, 


however, that were about twenty inches 
in length and weighing about two 
pounds. 

All who are familiar with the Grayling 
must agree with the angler who said: 
“There is no species sought for by an- 
glers that surpasses the Graylings in 
beauty. They . are mote “elezanuly 
formed and more graceful than the trout, 


and their great dorsal fin is a superb 
mark of loveliness.” 

That angler whose fortune it may be 
to see the Grayling swimming in the 
clear cool water of some northern river 
can say with Shakespeare : 

The pleasant’st angling is.to see the fish 


Cut, with her golden oars, the silvery stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 


SetH MINDWELL. 


“A NATURALIST’S CALENDAR.” 


To January with a weary sigh 
The listless redwing makes his presence known; 
A chattering flock, the fieldfares pass on high: 
The burns are turned to glass, the clods to stone. 


In February comes a sudden rush 

Of burns from binding frost set free, and then 
Loud blares the bugle of the misselthritsh 

Against the shriller fifing of the wren. | 


March bids the mavis fill the show with mirth, 
The merle begins to try his flute anew: 
The buds are all astir within the earth, 


And here and there some bolder bloom peeps through. 


April brings the swallow to our land, 
The soaring laveroch fills the air with glee: 
The flowers are trooping forth on every hand, 
And blythely to her labour goes the nee: 


May is the month! The other months may yield 


Their boon of starry night or-sunny day, 
But garden tells to orchard, wood to field, 
The self-same tale—“N o month can vie with May.” 


maine and the rose have kept their evar of old; 
The cuckoo flouts them hoarsely, but they scorn 
His mockery: sweetly their tale is told » 
Year after year of ancient love new-born. 


In July hovering martins haunt the eaves 
“To feed their nestlings ; robins, newly-flown, 
Lurk in the covert of the thick- hung leaves, 
And lisp a baby-language of their own. 
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August is all but silent; here and there 
The cheerless bunting thrums a wiry chord: 
The last-fledged wagtail claims his mother’s care, 
Who trips with food to meet him on the sward. 


September brings the ring-ouzel to strip 
The rowans, teaches rooks a softer note, 

Blackens the bramble, reddens haw and hip, 
And sets the clotted thistle-down afloat. 


Sad-faced October bids the swallows flee, 
Musters the waders on the sandv shore, 

Flings the leaves down in showers from bush and tree, 
And shows us many a nest unseen before. 


November finds the garden bare indeed ; 


The birds begin to look for crumbs again, 
Flung out by kindly hands to serve their need, 
And almost lay aside their fear of men. 


Lastly, December enters, glad to ply 

His frosty whip and make us own his power; 
Only the robin and the wren defy 

His frown and hail with song each milder hour. 


—HeEnry JOHNSTONE. 


BIRD SYMPATHY. 


A little bird incident I saw recently 
proves beyond doubt that among the 
emotions accredited to the feathered 
creatures, their sympathy for each other 
in time of trouble is a fact. One win- 
ter morning while walking to school, I 
was attracted by a loud commotion in a 
near-by maple, created by about a dozen 
English sparrows. It seems that one 
had caught his tail-feathers in a crevice 
of the bark, and losing his balance had 
fallen headlong over the branch, only to 
hang securely fastened by his tail. His 
frantic efforts to release himself were of 
no avail, for the more he fluttered and 
chirped the more firmly the feathers 
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seemed to hold. His mates and neigh- 
bors were soon drawn in numbers about 
him, and their efforts to help him were 
amusing and curious in the extreme. 
Two or three at a time would actually 
hang on him, and the way they hopped 
about, chirped and took turns at hang- 
ing on their unfortunate brother would 
wring pity from a heart of stone. I 
shook the tree violently, and scared all 
the birds away, but still the tail-feather 
held fast. When finally I succeeded in 
freeing him, he fluttered away nearly 
exhausted, a frightened but thankful 
sparrow. 
Tuomas Hays UZZELL. 


; THE WATERMELON. 


(Citrullus vulgaris.) 


The word melon is derived from a 
Greek word, signifying apple, which was 
originally bestowed upon the fruit be- 
cause of a fancied similarity of shape. 
The melons belong to the natural order 
Curcubitaceae, which embraces plants of 
tropical origin, many of which, however, 
have easily adapted themselves to more 
temperate climates. The canteloupe, 
the citron, the musk and nutmeg mel- 
ons have been cultivated for centur- 
ies in India, Persia, Spain and Italy. In 
fact the name canteloupe was given tc 
the fruit because of its cultivation in a 
town, so called, situated fifteen miles 
from Rome, having been raised there 
since the Mithridatic war. It is said that 
the original plants were introduced by 
Lucullus from Armenia. 

The Watermelon Citrullus vulgaris, is 
a native of Africa. The generic name 
Citrullus is derived from the fact that the 


pulp of the Watermelon is . sometimes 


orange or citrus colored, the specific 
term, vulgaris, meaning common, re- 
ferring to its general distribution 
in: ais mative land: dn tach ein= 
ingston states that in Africa large areas 
are covered by the plants growing in a 
wild state and in New Jersey and Long 
Island, where large fields are devoted to 
its cultivation the plants show a marked 
tendency to spread spontaneously. Wa- 
termelons were familiar to the ancient 
Egyptians and it is known that they were 
cultivated in Asia at an early date. At 
the beginning of the Christian era the 
fruit was highly prized in all of the 
Mediterranean countries and it is prob- 


able that the forms common in the Unit- 
ed States were derived from Italy. 
The Watermelon belongs to an emi- 
nently respectable but not a particularly 
aristocratic family. Its near relations 
are the gourd, the cucumber, the pump- 
kin and the squash. There is probably 
no country in which this fruit is so large- 
ly cultivated as in the United States, its 
habitat being limited, however, to the 
southern and middle portions of Nortii 
America to the fourth degree of latitude. 


The short seasons of the more northern 
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states are unfitted for the complete de- 
velopment ot the fruit. It is peculiar in 
the fact that it yields no important by- 
products with the exception that its sac- 
charine matter may be converted into 
sugar. The juices of the fruit canner 
be converted into wine or vinegar, and 
unlike the cantaloupe it does not produce 
a good brandy when distilled 

The plants are annual, trailing, sien- 
der vines extending from eight to fifteen 
feet. The leaves are five lobed) irom 
three to six inches in tength and in dry 
countries the plants often supply vegeta- 
tion when all others are dried up. The 
leaves are possessed of an unusual per- 
spiratory power, hence they require a 
greater amount of moisture than the ma- 
jority of plants, the roots often extend- 
ing a considerable distance to reach wa-~ 
ter. For tnis reason the varieties grow- 
ing in the irrigated fields of Persia, the 
floating islands of Cashmere and the 
springy river beds of India have iong 
been famous. 

CHARLES S. RApDDIN. 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF MISS CECROPIA. 


Every one at all familiar with the 
great families of the earth knows that 
mine, the Moths, have always been fa- 
mous for their beauty and elegance, and 
for their remarkable life history. Of 
the former qualification for notoriety, 
modesty forbids me to speak what fam- 
ily pride might dictate. The latter trait 
is, of course, shared by all insects; only 
it is very pronounced in us. Each one 
literally lives the lives of three distinct 
animals before its cycle is complete. As 
they are so different from each other, 
you can guess that many strange adven- 
tures come to us. At each new phase 
we begin again in a new world with the 
legacy of our last life to help us. 

But the story of my life and that of 
my immediate family, I have reason to 
believe, is unique, even for a Moth. 

Of my parentage I know little. In 
fact, it seems strange to me, and not at 
all unfilial, that one should care in the 
least who one’s parents were. Neither 
do I think it at all reprehensible- that 
my father probably never so much as 
heard of his offspring, and that my 
mother left us at a tender age without 
a thought as to our welfare. It is a 
time-honored custom in our family to 
let children take the entire care of them- 
selves; and though the rate of infant 
mortality is high, yet in those that sur- 
vive it develops strong characters. And 
really, when you come to think of it, 
how could a young couple look after 
some three or four hundred youngsters 
when their own lives extend over but a 
few days at most? 

While the question of parentage can 
be dismissed with a few words, the 
subject of birth-place is extremely im- 
portant. Indeed, it usually determines 
at once whether prompt extinction or 
long life shall be our fate. All that I 
know of mine was told me by my sec- 
ond foster-mother, and here begins the 
remarkable part of my story. For, un- 
like most of our race, my subsequent life 
was passed far away from the place of 
_my birth. And not only have I had a 
foster-mother, but I have had two! 

I am told, then, by my second foster- 


mother, who had the information from 
my first by letter when [ was_ trans- 
ferred to her care, that I, together with 
some scores of my brothers and sisters, 
began existence on the night of June 5, 
ir a little town in Vermont. It is sur- 
mised that my mother was held in cap- 
tivity in a strange place called the 
“Crawlery,” where lived other captives 
of her kind, of whom you may read in 
another place. In the records of this 
house, kept by my first foster-mother, I 
presume will be found a full account of 
my true mother’s career, for she seems 


-to have been a moth of great distinction 
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and to have received marked attention in 
her lifetime. We were at this time, I 
am told, spherical eggs, about the size 
of a large pin-head, opaque, pinkish, 
each with a brown blotch on one side. 
We were probably glued in rows on the 
upper side of some leaf. 

Shortly after we were ushered into 
existence, some score of us were put in- 
to a quill, covered over with cotton, 
placed in a letter on which was written 
the first chapter of our lives, and dis- 
patched by post to a far country. Of 
that long strange journey with hundreds 
of packages and letters, over hundreds 
of miles of country, J have not the faint- 
est remembrance. . Our foster-mother’s 
confidence in our thick shells and our 
cotton packing was not misplaced. In- 
deed, this our longest journey was made 
with far less danger to life and limb than 
were many subsequent ones in our event- 
ful history. 

On a bright sunny day thirty-six 
hours later, we were taken from our 
close quarters and placed, still on our 
beds of cotton, in a little tin box. From 
row on we were in the hands of our 
rescuer and sole protector, our second 
foster-mother, and Wisconsin and _ not 
Vermont, was destined to be our home. 

But our journeyings were not ended. 
A few days later we in our tin box were 
packed up in a leather bag, in company 
with some near relatives of ours, the 
Polyphemus Moths, who had traveled 
the same route as we a few days earlier, 
Eut who, I am sorry to say, did not sur- 


vive their first larval moult. This jour- 
ney was short; we were confined in the 
leather case two days, but there were 
frequent short periods when we were 
taken out for inspection. Great changes 
were going on inside our thick shells, 
hints of which were given by their lead- 
en color. Sixteen days in this stage, 
- when one by one we ate our way out to 
the light of day and our conscious exist- 
ence had begun. 

We were then, you must know, tiny 
caterpillars fully a quarter of an inch 


cern, as it always is with infants. 


long, with bodies all black. Of course, © 


we had the six tiny jointed legs on the 
front part or thorax, as all well regu- 
lated Insects have, and in addition four 
pairs of prop-legs and one pair of ana! 
props, thick flaps by which we could 
cling tightly to a support. Then on most 
of the segments or rings of the body 
were little bunches or tubercles, horn- 
colored at first, and bearing each a few 
little short hairs. Little Cecropias do 
not eat their cast shells, as do some of 


their near relatives. It has always 
seemed to me that they must be hard to 
digest. 


We were at this time, and indeed al- 
ways, objects of much interest to our 
foster-mother, though we cannot lay any 
great claims to beauty at this early stage, 
our marvelous colors not appearing un- 
til later. We were often on exhibition, 
but we came to take this much as a mat- 
ter of course. I remember in particular 
two little maids who came often to look 
at us. One came to admire, but the 
other called us worms, and said other 
slanderous things. Now everybody 
knows that we have no _ relationship 
with the worms, who are really very 
vulgar creatures living in the earth 
without legs or wings or eyes. 

To have received so much attention 
had we lived natural lives out of doors, 
would have meant almost certain death; 
for eyes sharp enough to spy us out 
would have belonged to enemies. And 
this, of course, was why we are given 
black coats while we are small, to match 
the markings on stems and leaves; but 
before we become large enough to be 
conspicuous our color changes to green 
tc blend with the foliage. Our most 
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dreaded enemies at first are the ichneu- 
mon-flies which deposit their eggs when 
they get a chance in the skin of the cat- 
erpillars when it is soft after a moult. 
There they hatch and undergo changes 
similar’ to our own, sapping the life 
blood and finally causing the untimely 
death of their victims. 

Our diet was a matter of great con- 
A 
large book on the care of young Moths 
was consulted and by its advice willow 
leaves were selected. From the second 
day after hatching when we began to 
eat, until the close of larval life when we 
gave up eating, this was our only food. 
It was brought to us regularly, fresh 
picked with the dew still upon it. 

I am told that with human infants 
teething is the trying period; with Moths 
it is moulting. This ordeal must be 
gone through with not once but many 
times. You see, our skins are not very 
elastic; and as we eat and grow rapidly, 
it soon gets too small and must be 
shed. A new skin is always forming 
under the old, which cracks finally and 
is wriggled off. We moulted first about 
the fourth day, after which we were 
much larger. Then on the ninth day 
again we changed, and found our new 
skins had some traces of yellow. About 
three weeks later most of us were ready 
for a third skin; our heads were then 
creen with black markings, bodies yel- 
low with lines of black dots, and some 
of the tubercles which from now on were 
very prominent, were colored red and 
yellow. At one of these early moults it 
was that most of our number met death 
from some unknown trouble; and only 
five of us survived. But even this was 
probably a larger number than could 
have lived under natural conditions un- 
protected as we were. 

Our little cage soon became too small 
for us, and we were put into a larger 
one. At first we were almost lost in it, 
but before many weeks we had grown 
to it; and before the summer was over 
a third and much larger one was needed. 

After our second moult we _ were 
again taken on a journey by train, In 
the same leather prison we spent a hot 
and dusty aight and day. Fortunately 


we need little air at this time, else we 
had choked. Then there followed a 
new kind of experience, a short ride in 
a lumber wagon over a_ sandy road, 
which brought us to the shores of a lake. 
Across this we were carried with the 
baggage in a boat, to an island which 
was destined to be our home for some 
weeks. And the weeks that followed 
were the most interesting in our career. 
Eating early and late except when we 
were quietly resting, we grew at an enor- 
mous rate. Our bodies had become a 
beautiful light blue-green, with red on 
the anterior tubercles and yellow on the 
posterior, while the lateral ones were 
pale blue, and all bore short black 
bristles. 

Now that we were settled for the sum- 
mer the cover was removed from the tin 
box, our cage, and glass put over us in- 
stead. We were placed where we had 
the subdued light and cool air from a 
north window overlooking the water. 
Each morning we were taken out care- 
fully, clinging to the twigs, our house 
was swept out, and fresh food was given 
us, always willows, the freshest green 
tips dipped in water. As our appetites 
erew our day’s supply was often nearly 
exhausted before the next day came. 
When clinging by our legs and props 
lengthwise of a twig, even a strong wind 
could scarcely have blown us away had 
we been living out of doors. 

Our heavy bodies did not facilitate 
rapid movement, and we were quite con- 
tent to stay where there was safety and 
tood. About this time we became con- 
scious of the presence of a neighbor and 
near relative, a Sphinx Moth Caterpillar, 
raised like ourselves from the egg in cap- 
tivity, and kept in a box near ours. I 
must say he was rather plain-looking, as 
indeed are all his family. He did not 
fulfill the promise of his early youth; 
tor from a beautiful green like ours he 
changed rapidly at one of the later 
nioults to a dirty brown; and as time 
went on developed strange uncanny 
snaky looks. There was a large tubercle 
like an eye on the end of his body, in 
place of the little horn he had at first. 
Then markings appeared which looked 
I:ke a serpent’s scales. And strangest 
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of all, he could make a squeaky noise 
end rear the tail end of the body in the 
air when disturbed. Of course, these were 
all innocent little devices to frighten 
birds, but they did not add to his at- 
tractiveness. He was restless and want- 
ec to move about. His long, lithe body 
would wriggle itself out over the top of 
the box whenever by chance he saw a 
crack. One night the wind pushed the 
glass cover off, and out he crawled, 
bound on a foraging expedition. He was 
never seen again, though every crack and 
cranny of that room was searched. He 
probably met the fate he deserved for 
this ingratitude to his keeper, who had 
so generously given him his summer 
outing free of all trouble and expense 
to him. 

When we were two months old and 
had reached the magnificent length of 
three inches, we made our last moult. 
Our old skins, as usual, became dingy, 
and a tight feeling kept us very quiet 
for about twenty-four hours before the 
event. I, the last of the brood to change, 
was the only one who did not avoid an 
audience at this critical time. Two hu- 
man spectators I had; they laid aside all 
work for the morning to watch me. But 
watched or not, the change must be 
made. Hanging head downward from 
the side of the cage, I waited till the 
skin along the back had split. The cov- 
ering of the head is always heavy and 
hard and it drops off like a mask, the 
horny jaws with it. Then the prop legs 
can be pulled out, and finally, in a few 
hours, the cast skin, with the linings of 
the intestines and trachea or air-tubes, 
is wriggled off, and lies a whitish, stiff, 
and wornout coat beside us. 

A few days after this event, our trav- 
els began again, for this busy time of 
ours was vacation, it seems, for our fos- 
ter-mother, and summer was _ nearly 
over. We finished this journey with 
ood appetites and in the best of health, 
and found ourselves back again to the 
place of our hatching; but how changed 
from the tiny little black mites we were 
when we left two months before. 

And now we were near the end of this 
the second stage of existence, the lar- 
val. Its approach we knew by the fail- 


ing appetites. Waullow no longer tasted 
good. Then we became aware of new 
possibilities. 
grown a little spinning machine. It was 
a tiny tube, the end of a duct which con- 
nects with silk glands in the abdomen. 
Gummy fluid secreted by these glands 
can be forced to the mouth of the spin- 
neret, and applied to some support when 
it can be drawn out, the air hardening it. 
Its use was clear; it was for making our 
case for the long winter’s sleep. Cling- 
ing lengthwise of a twig, the head could 
be moved slowly back and forth till a 
large loose skeleton of a coccoon was 
spun. As you know, our family are fa- 
mous spinners, one of our cousins, the 
Silk Worm, being especially an adept in 
the art. Inside the frame work we toiled, 
running threads back and forth till a 
close mesh was formed, which grew 
darker by exposure to the air; and we 
had shut ourselves out from the light of 
cay. Then a lining was made of a closer 
network of threads, and our house, 
double-walled with plenty of air space 
between, was finished after two days of 
incessant toil. Our quarters even in the 
big tin box were decidedly too close for 
so many of us, and we had to plaster 
ourselves in close proximity to the sides. 
I am sure that we could have done bet- 
ter out of doors with a large dark twig 
for a foundation. And then, just at this 
critical period, we had to go on another 
trip. It seems that vacations are made 
for traveling. But this job of spinning 
once begun had to be carried on, even 
though we were riding on cars and stay- 
ing in strange places. The last of us fin- 
ished our work just after the end of this 
_ journey, the last, we hope, that we shall 
ever take. To our surprise, we were 
told that we were now back where we 
were first at the end of our first journey, 
when we were still eggs. 

But the discomforts of captivity were 
more than made up for in the greater 
safety of our lives. Left to ourselves, 
had we succeeded in our spinning, our 
strong rain-proof and _ inconspicuous 
case might not always have protected us 
from the new enemies that awaited us. 
More fortunate than some Moths, we 
usually escape the birds in the caterpillar 
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stage, to whom, fortunately, our flesh is 
distasteful. But in the fall, the bluejay 
and other birds go a-coccooning, and — 
their sharp eyes may spy us out, and 
their sharp bills will then cut through our 
tough cases like a knife, and.we will 
be dragged out in our helpless condition 
to. satisfy their voracious appetites. 

But if well built coccoons in well se- 
lected places save us from _ ll perils, 
great changes go on inside the pupae- 
cases, not often seen by mortal eyes. The 
body shortens, the organs change, the 
tissues are absorbed. The larval skin is 
shed, and lies a useless. covering, while 
the body is now covered by a hard case 
bearing on the outside the marking 
which foreshadows the structure of the 
organs of the adults—head, thorax, ab- 
domen, limbs, wings—reformed out of 
the old larval organs. The change from 
the larval to the adult Moth is enormous, 
and it takes Mother Nature all winter 
to complete it. 

Our warm winter quarters will hasten 
the change. Some bright day in March, 
J shall awake from this long dormant 
stage, eat a way out of my coccoon and 
emerge with wet and heavy wings, a 
wonder to myself and the center of an 
admiring crowd of school children. We 
are the largest of the Moths, with some- 
times a spread of six inches to the wings. 
Head and thorax rusty red, abdomen red 
with bands of red and white, furry 
skins, long delicately jointed legs—we 
are simply superb. But the crowning 
glory will be my wings of gray with 
black and white and red markings, eye 
spots on the front pair, a crescent of 
white bordered with red and black on all 
four. Formed of pads of skin, richly 
supplied with air canals, they will spread 
and dry when waved slowly in the air. 

I shall need no food, indeed I shall 
have no mouth in this short but  bril- 
liant career of a few days. I shall fly by 
night, after a day or two spent in drying 
my wings. I shall find my mate, who will 
be smaller than I, but have larger and 
more beautiful antennae or feelers. And 
then after the eggs are laid on some con- 
venient twigs, this short but eventful 
life will be ended like the lives of our 
parents before us. RuTH MARSHAL. 
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SULPHURY POLYPORUS. COPYRIGHT 1904, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
(Polyporus sulphureus). ; 
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Y% Life-size 


THE SULPHURY POLYPOUS. 


(Polyporus sulphureus.) 


This attractive mushroom may be 
easily known by its bright colors and its 
clustered mode of growth. Our illustra- 
tion is a faithful reproduction of beauti- 
ful specimens of the Sulphury Poly- 
porus which grew on a living black oak 
tree about fifteen feet from the ground. 
Though the habit of this mushroom is 
to grow only on dead wood, the host of 
the two illustrated was seemingly sound 
throughout. 


When young, if cut or broken in warm 


weather, a yellowish juice will exude. 
The caps overlap each other and are 
frequently five inches or more in width. 
The flesh is white and usually not more 
than one-half an inch in thickness. The 
young cap has a yellowish-red or light 
orange color which fades as growth con- 
tinues, to a beautiful yellow color, espe- 
cially on the margins. A large cluster 
of the caps of this mushroom with their 
bright colors and wavy margins form a 
beautiful picture on the dark background 
of a stump, a log or a tree. It is not 
particular about the kind of wood on 
which it grows. The dead wood of al- 
“most any species of trees may serve as 
its host and not infrequently it will 
grow upon those in an orchard. 

There is a variety of the Sulphury 
Polyporus which Dr. Peck has suggest- 
ed might be named glomeratus. “In it 
a multitude of small caps are so closely 
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and intimately united that their individu- 
ality is lost in the large mass which they 
form. Irregular and unequal holes or 
cavities in the general surface of the 
mass, afford opportunity for a partial 
development of the spores on the imper- 
fect caps.” The spore tubes of the ty- 
pical form are very short, of a bright 
sulphur-yellow color and _ situated on 
tue wuderside of the. cap. The very 
small spores are white and elliptical in 
form. 

The Sulphury Polyporus is an excel- 
lent illustration of the fallacy of the be- 
lief that the highly colored mushrooms 
are all poisonous. It is not only edible 
but palatable as well. However, only 
the young caps should be used as food, 
for mature specimens are not only tough 
but very indigestible and unpleasant to 
the taste. Thinly slicing the young caps 
and frying them in butter, is perhaps 
the most satisfactory method of prepar- 
ing this Mushroom for the table, though 
it may be prepared in other ways. This 
species has a wide distribution. It may 
be found in the forests or in the or- 
chards; on the dead wood of trees, on 
the lawn or anywhere where conditions 
are favorable for its growth. Though 
it may be found from May to November, 
it is more common and grows more lux- 
uriantly in wet weather. 
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A GLASS ROAD. 


Not least among the wonders. of our 
National Yellowstone Park are the sin- 
gular obsidian cliffs. They are formed 


of a volcanic glass, that, in color, re- 


sembles the cheap green bottles of com- 
merce. They rise in, almost, vertical 
columns, which, though opaque, glisten 
like jet. 

At their base is a road, probably 
unique upon the globe. - It consists en- 


tirely of glass, and is a quarter of a mile 
long. To construct it large fires were 
built upon the obsidian. mass. Cold — : 
water was then dashed on the heated 
surface, causing it to crack and crumble 
to pieces. This tedious undertaking, 
finally, resulted in a roadway that is the 
admiration and wonder of all who be. 
hold it. 
LouIsE JAMISON. 


THE FOG. : 


Up from the dark recesses 

Of the mist enshrouded night, 
Like a ghostly pall arising 

To smother out the light, 


Comes the chill fog of winter 
When the northern lights grow dim; 
And the mighty constellations 


On the universe’s rim, 


Fade into utter darkness 

Before the besom’s blight, 
That rises, rises slowly 

From the mist enshrouded night. 


—FEpGAR MACLAREN SWAN. 
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‘The beautiful is as useful as the useful. —Vicler Huge. 
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AMONG THE TREES. 


Oh ye who love to overhang the springs, 

And stand by running waters; ye whose boughs 

Make beautiful the rocks o’er which they play, 

Who pile with foliage the great hills, and rear 

A paradise upon the lonely plain, 

Trees of the forest, and the open field! 

Have ye no sense of being? Does the air, 

The pure air, which I breathe with gladness, pass 

In gushes o’er your delicate lungs, your leaves, 

All unenjoyed? When on your winter’s sleep 

The sun shines warm, have ye no dreams of spring? 

And when the glorious spring-time comes at last, 

Have ye no joy of all your bursting buds, 

And fragrant blooms, and melody of birds 

To which your young leaves shiver? Do ye strive 

And wrestle with the wind, yet know it not? 

Feel ye no glory in your strength when he, 

The exhausted blusterer, flies beyond the hills, 

And leaves you stronger yet? Or have ye not 

A sense of loss when he has stripped your leaves, 

Yet tender, and has splintered your fair boughs? 

Does the loud bolt that smites you from the cloud 

And rends you, fall unfelt? Do there not run 

Strange shudderings through your fibers when the axe 

Is raised against you, and the shining blade 

Deals blow on blow, until, with all their boughs, 

Your summits waver and ye fall to earth? 

Know ye no sadness when the hurricane 

Has swept the wood and snapped its sturdy stems 

Asunder, or has wrenched, from out the soil, 

The mightiest with their circles of strong roots, 

And piled the ruin all along his path? 
—WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, “Among the Trees.” 
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THE HOUSE FINCH. 


(Carpodacus mexicanus frontalts.) 


This active and pretty little bird is 
an attractive feature of the landscape of 
the western United States. It is a com- 
mon bird throughout its range which 
extends from Oregon southward into 
Lower California and western Mexico. 
Eastward its range extends to Colorado 
and the western part of Texas. It is 
one of the best known of the birds of 
southern California, where it is often 
called the California Finch or Linnet. 
The brightly colored plumage of its head 
has also given it the name Red-headed 
Linnet.. This bird is better known in 
many localities by the names Burion and 
Crimson-fronted Finch. 

The House Finch is not particular in 
the selection of a site for its home and 
will build “anywhere, from the limb of 
any tree to the side of a haystack or a 
tin can on a porch.” Neither is it par- 
ticular in the choice of building materials 
using those which are furnished by its 
environment. Though the nests are 
usually constructed with coarse grasses 
or weeds and lined with soft fibers, hair 
or fine roots, the bird may use straws, 
strings, small roots, strips of bark fibers 
and hair in the outer wall, and feathers 
for the lining. It has been known to 
preempt the unoccupied nests of other 
birds, such as those of the oriole, the 
cliff swallow and also woodpecker holes. 

Dr.» J. G. Cooper estates sain nauiic 


“Omithology of California,’ that he has 
found the nests “in trees, on logs and 
rocks, inside a window shutter, in the 
holes of walls, under tile or thatch roofs, 
in haystacks and barns, in the interstices 
between the sticks of a hawk’s nest, and 
in an old nest of an oriole.” Dr. Coues 
found that this Finch will occupy the 
old nests of barn swallows, and “not in- 
frequently would take possession by 
force, after an animated contest, of a 
nest just finished, making its disconsolate 
owners, who had little chance against the 
spirited interlopers, build another nest.” 

Its song is lively and varied and is 
heard throughout the year wherever the 
bird is a constant resident. When caged 
they are called Calitornia Linnets, and 
they seem to thrive in captivity through 
the bright color of the head is said to 
finally change to yellow. | 

Though the House Finch feeds on the 
seeds of the wild mustard and of other 
wild herbaceous plants as well as on the 
seeds of the cottonwood and other trees, 
it is also very destructive to the seeds, 
fruits and tender young plants of gar- 
dens. As it enjoys the society of man 
and seeks his protection, when abundant, 
it is often very destructive in his culti- 
vated grounds and gains only his enmity. 
It is not surprising that this pretty bird 
often becomes a nuisance when we realize 
that it may raise three broods in a season. 


MY ‘THRUSHES. 


The south wind sleeps, the restless birds are still 
Save far away a single thrush 
Bridges the earth and Heaven with 


Its Angelus. 


Alas for Wordsworth with his nightingale, 
His lark at Heaven’s gate winging ; 
How he would thrill! bereft who never heard 
My thrushes singing. 
—Netty Hart WoopwortH. 
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OM COL. CHI. ACAD. 8C!ENCES. HOUSE FINCH. COPYRIGHT 1904, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CH.CAGG 
(Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis). 
About # Life-size. 


DOGS AND SNOWSHOES. 


There were three of them—Joe was a 
rather small, black and white, shaggy 
dog; Don a big brown hound, and Hero 
a large, black Newfoundland. 

Joe was the most good natured dog 
that ever lived. He belonged to my sis- 
ter, and had traveled very much for a 
dog. He had moved three times and 


- had ridden three or four hundred miles 


in the cars. At first he was very much 
afraid, because he usually had to wear 
a check and be chained up in the bag- 
gage car, along with the trunks. And 
sometimes the baggageman was not 
very good to him and would kick him 
because he was in the way. So the sec- 
ond time my sister’s people moved, he 
had heard them talking about it, and de- 
cided that he would not ride on the train 
again, if he could help it. When he 
heard the whistle he ran and hid under 
the house. Of course they were all very 
much frightened, for how could they 
leave dear, old Joe? and they could not 
stay with him, because all their furni- 
ture had gone before, and they would 
have nothing with which to keep house. 
So my sister called to him, and her lit- 
tle boy, who loved Joe very much, near- 
ly cried because he would not come out 
and go with him on the “too-too-cars.” 
But Joe would not budge. You see, he 
knew that if he came out, he would be 
tied up in that horrid old baggage car 
again, and he remembered the man who 
had kicked him before, and thought 
probably he would do it again. I don’t 
suppose he knew that if he did not come 
he would have to be left all alone, and his 
kind mistress and master would go 
away and leave him. Perhaps he 
thought that he was such an important 
personage that they would stay with him, 
no matter what he did. But just as the 
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train pulled into the station, his master 
\came and said to him, very sternly: 
“Joe, come out here this minute,” so Joe 
came out, looking very much ashamed 
because he had not minded them as he 
ought to have done. 

But his master felt sorry for him,, so 
this time he went into the baggage car 
with Joe, and stayed with him. 

Once his master left him at a hotel 
while he went down town. He had told 
Joe to stay in his room, but Joe was a 
very curious dog, so after his master had 
gone he went down stairs to find out what 
sort of a place it was and to see if he 
could find some other dogs to visit. But 
he was punished for not minding, be- 
couse he could not find any more dogs, 
and he lost his way, and couldn’t find 
Master’s room. Altogether he was a 
very miserable dog, when he happened 
to stray into the kitchen, where the cook, 
who didn’t like dogs, was sweeping. His 
master was just returning from town, 
when a commotion at the kitchen door 
attracted his attention, and he looked up 
just in time to see the cook strike Joe 
over the head with the broom and tell 
him in loud, angry tones to “go long; 
we don’t keep dogs here.” Of course, 
his master called to him, and if ever 
there was a repentant dog who was 
glad to see his master, it was Joe. 

In a little while they went on to their 
new home, which was in the northern 
part of Michigan, where it is very cold 
in the winter and the snow is very deep. 

It was here that Joe met Don and 
Hero. Don belonged to a man called 
Jim, who came to board with Joe’s mas- 
ter, so, of course, Don came also, and 
that was how they came to live together. 

Hero belonged to a neighbor and was 
a noble, wise-looking old fellow, who 


seemed quite disgusted with Joe’s frisky 
ways, and sometimes looked very grave 
even at Don. 
fond of them both, and seemed to think 
it his duty to take care of those two 
babies, for they were babies compared 
with him. 

I had been learning to walk on snow- 
shoes. _[ wonder how many of you have 
seen snowshoes. If you have not seen 
them you have undoubtedly seen pictures 
of them, so I shall not describe them. 
But you know they are very much larg- 
er than your shoes, and are strapped 
on over our shoes and rubbers. If you 
don’t know how to manage them prop- 
erly you are very likely to take a “head- 
er,’ as the boys say. If you do tumble 
down, it is very hard to get up again, 
with the clumsy things on your feet 
Well, I had begun to think that I could 
walk quite well, so one bright after- 
noon, I called the three dogs and started 
for a walk. JI got along very nicely for 
a while, but a little ways from our house 
was a hill which I must try, at least, to 
walk down. I should have managed 


But, after all, he was very | 


very nicely if only frisky Joe had be- 
haved. But he must run after me and 
bark, and finally step on my big snow 
shoe and trip me up. Over I went, head 
first, into the soft snow at the foot of 
the hill, and the most to be seen as I 
went through the air was a jumble of 
dogs and snowshoes. For Don and 
Joe barked furiously and were on the 
spot as soon as I landed, and in their 
frantic efforts to help, were pushing me 
still farther into the snow, by jumping. 
around and even upon me. 

By this time, Hero, who had gone on 
ahead, saw what had happened. He hur- 


.tied back to where I was, gave crazy 


Joe a good shaking up and made Don 
stand out of the way. Then he began 
tugging at my clothes and finally suc- 
ceeded in helping me enough so that I 
managed to sit up on the snow, and 
then I made him understand that he must 
stand still while I held on to him and 
pulled myself up. Then we all went 
home, and after that, when I walked on 
snowshoes I allowed no one but Hero 
to go. PEARL McCowan. 


THE ANTS’ HERD. 


This summer I was both interested 
and amused by the doings of some ants 
that had their nest by the park over 
which I traveled several times a day. I 
seldom went by without stopping for a 
few minutes to see how they prospered, 
and sometimes the minutes lengthened 
into hours, and one day I became _ so 
much interested in a fight between a 
large parasitic fly and the ants that I 
stayed almost the whole morning. 
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The nest was near a large bunch of 
Senecio—a small yellow flower that be- 
longs to the same family as the sun- 
flower, and on this plant the ants kept 
a herd of tiny creatures which they 
guarded with as much zeal as_ shep- 
herds might show in caring for valuable 
herds. 

This aphid herd numbered about 
three hundred adults, and innumerable 
young. The most of the grown ones 


were dark purple, almost black, about 
the size of the French peas that we get 
These little creatures had no 


in cans. 

wings and with their sharp sucking tube 
extended into the juicy parts of the 
Senecio, they stayed quietly in one 


place, though sometimes an ambitious ant 
would desire to start a herd of his own 
and would carry away one of these 
mothers to another part of the plant. 
Such experiments were always failures 
unless three or four ants worked _ to- 
gether. There were always a few 
winged aphids in the herd, but to these 
the ants paid little heed and they wan- 
dered away or flew on their wings to 


other parts of the Senecio, or to other 


plants. 

The ants traveled about among their 
aphids stroking them with their anten- 
nz and receiving tiny drops of sweet 
rectar from the abdomen rings of the 
nectar tubes. 

One day I saw a tiny black wasp fly 
into the midst of the herd. It was 
scarcely a half an inch long but very 
quick and keen. She was busy with her 
housekeeping schemes, and had _ just 
1aised her abdomen to sting one of the 
aphids when an ant came at her with 
jaws extended and I well imagine look- 
ing murder from its thousands of eyes. 
Quick as lightning the wasp was away, 
but only to watch for a better oppor- 
tunity. The two guardians of one side 
of the herd were passing a sweet morsei 
from one to the other. The little wasp 
flew down, and from almost under the 
ants’ noses—if they had noses—carried 
a fine, fat aphid. First the little creature 
was stung and then firmly grasped by 
the wasp’s jaws and carried away to 
make a part of the storehouse of food 
for the maggot like young of the wasp. 
Many aphids had to be secured by the 
wasp for each egg that she laid, and she 
lays several eggs, so you see she has need 
of all her keenness. At one time I saw 
her try six times before securing an 
aphid, so alert were the ant guardians. 

Then there were tiny flies that came 
into the herd unmolested; it may be 
that the ants thought them too small to 
spend time over, but they worked great 
destruction in the herd for with a tiny 


sword they made a hole through which 
one or more eggs were put into the living 
aphids, but these eggs soon hatched into 
magegot-like creatures, and the aphid on 
which they lived blackened and died. 

The herd was not all of the same kind, 
for among the dark aphids I found two 
large, white, mealy bugs, tended by the 
ants for the meal-like secretions on their 
backs., Then there were some young 
plant hoppers, and these, too, the ants 
seem to guard, though I never saw them 
stroke the voung hoppers or carry them 
about in their jaws as they do the aphids. 

The most interesting thief that visited 
the herd was a tiny gray fly, which 
looked something like the troublesome 
creature found in the mountains and 
called the buffalo gnat. The gray fly 
liked sweets, too, but the ants were con- 
tinually on the look out for this burglar, 
and I have seen it driven away time after 
time, and at last ly away hoping to find 
a herd less perfectly guarded. But 
sometimes it was successful. A sudden 
rally would bring all the ants to one 
part of the herd, and then as they loitered 
along on returning to their posts trying 
to get a drop of nectar from one of the 
aphids or crossing antennae with another 
euard, the little gray fly busied itself 
at the other edge of the pasture. The 
fly’s antennae were used much as the 
ant’s, but with quicker strokes and prob- 
ably not such gentle ones for the aphids 
often squirmed around as though dis- 
pleased, but always yielded the sweet 
drop. 

The time of pastures is over in Sep- 
tember, and the ants have a queer way 
ci caring for their herd during the 
winter. When the frost comes and the 
Senecio begins to die the aphids pull 
out their sucking beaks, for the sap is 
mostly gone now, and go down into the 
eround at the foot of the plants. It is 
said that at this time the ants carry them 
into their nests for the winter, but the 
ants that I observed only carried the 
eggs into the nest and there kept them 
until the spring. In the spring the little 
aphids crawl or are carried by their 
guardians to a Senecio, and the hard 
work of the herdsman begins anew. 

WILMATTE PorTER COCKERELL. 


SAILOR JACK. 


Jack is a monkey whose home is 
aboard a ship. 

His face is brown and wrinkled, and 
he looks like a little old man, but he is as 
lively and full of mischief as a monkey 
can well be. 

By turns he plagues everyone on board 
nearly to death, yet he is still the delight 
of the whole ship’s crew. 

Jack goes where he pleases about the 
ship, and he and the sailors play pranks 
and have grand frolics together. 

The rigging is Jack’s special play- 
ground. Here he jumps and swings to 
his heart’s content, and it fairly makes 
one’s head swim to watch the active little 
fellow. Whenever he has done some- 
thing that he expects to be punished for, 
he goes up into the rigging where he 
knows he will not be followed. 

Jack makes up his mind to help the 
cook. Instead of quietly looking on and 
eating the raisins and lumps of sugar 
given him, he wants a hand in the cook- 
ing. The cook is a testy sort of fellow, 
but Jack is such a favorite of his that 
he is quite patient with him and begins 
by mildly scolding. Without effect; how- 
ever, for just as he reaches for the nut- 
meg grater Jack gets in ahead of him and 
grabs it and away he runs, and in a 
twinkling he is up a mast, sitting there 
in safety. 

By this time Johnson has lost every 
shred of patience, and the sight of Jack 
sitting there grinning and chattering as 
he examines the nutmeg-grater rouses 
his ire and he shakes his fist at the 


monkey and the little mimic shakes his © 


in return, while the sailors look on and 
roar with laughter, which fact only adds 
to the cook’s anger. 

Jack is a very neat and tidy little 


' creature. Te washes his face and 
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hands in a basin as the sailors do, and 
dries them on a towel. 

- He eats at mess with the men, always 
keeping to his own dish of food, which 
he eats with a spoon. 

If ever a monkey liked raisins it is 
Jack. When he finds one he holds it 
up in his fingers and chatters and grins 
his satisfaction. The sailors all give 
their raisins to him. If he spies one in 
their pudding, he will point to it and grin 
and chatter, asking for it. The raisin is 
handed over with the laughing remark, 
“The little beggar thinks nothing but a 
monkey likes raisins.’ 

One of the sailors made Jack a small 
chest in which he keeps all his little 
treasures and playthings. None of the 
crew ever think of going ashore without 
bringing something back for Jack, and 
those that are handy with a knife em- 
ploy their spare time whittling out 
things to amuse him. 

The greatest treasure Jack owns is a 
small looking-glass. He seems to under- 
stand that the face he sees in it is his 
own, for he will smirk and grin and 
make faces at himself with high glee at 
the result. 

Jack is a first-class sailor. He is 
always kept under cover during a storm, 
so that he will not be washed overboard ; 
but he is never sick or frightened, no 
matter what the weather or how much 
the vessel rolls and pitches. Head up 
or head down is all the same to Jack. 

He seldom goes ashore and is as 
anxious as the sailors to leave port and 
get under sail again. 

On the whole, Jack is about as happy 
as it is possible for a monkey to be, and 
life on shipboard would be dull without 
the merry little fellow. 

MarrHa R. FITcH.. 
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THE LESSER SCAUP DUCK. 


(Aythya affinis.) 


The Lesser Scaup, Black-head, Blue- 
bill, Creek-broadbill, Raft-duck, Shuf- 
fler and Flocking-fowl are some of the 
numerous names applied to this species. 
Three varieties of scaup ducks inhabit the 
North American continent: the Ameri- 
can or greater scaup, the Lesser Scaup 
and the ring-necked scaup. When mi- 
grating, the Lesser Scaup frequents both 
fresh and salt water, but during the 
breeding season it is seldom seen ex- 
cepting near the fresh waters of the 
interior. 

In general appearance and habits this 
Duck is scarcely distinguishable from 
the greater scaup, excepting in size; the 
length of the latter bird being seventeen 
and three-quarters inches, or about one 
and one-half inches longer than the 
Lesser Scaup. 

In many localities it is unquestionably 
the most abundant of the various species 
of ducks. This is true of the Calumet 
Region of Northern Illinois and Indiana. 
The Little Scaup furnishes royal sport 
to the gunners, especially during the 
months of October and April. During 
the latter months the drakes mingle with 
the females, and consequently they are 
easily decoyed within range of some 
deadly ambush which conceals a true 
sportsman, who, after bagging a dozen 
fowls, withdraws from the spot fully sat- 
isfied with his day’s sport. But alas for 


the beautiful creatures that fall into the 
snare of the game-hog or pot-hunter, 
who ruthlessly slaughter the ducks by 
the score, practically annihilating the 
flocks before his hunger is appeased. 
Some of our states have established laws 
prohibiting spring shooting, and fortu- 
nate are the ducks who do their mating 
and courting within the jurisdiction of 
these states. 

Many Lesser Scaups, especially the 
males, linger on Lake Michigan, about 
Chicago, six months in the year; in fact, 
this bird has been recorded each month 
from January to December, inclusive, 
during mild seasons. 

The scaups common to Europe and 
Iceland belong chiefly to the greater 
variety, this species being more north- 
etly in its range and more exclusively a 
sea duck. The scaups are expert divers, 
often descending forty feet below the 
surface for their food. When pursued, 
wounded birds have been known to dive 
among aquatic plants, and, closing their 


bills on some reed with the tenacity of a 


bulldog’s grip, the birds have remained 
in such positions after life was extinct. 
In North Dakota I found the Lesser 
Scaup breeding about the middle of June, 
after most ducks were through sitting. 
Like the chimney swift, a trio of birds 
were commonly observed flying together, 
usually a drake and two females. 
GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 


A bird flew past a window, 
Trilling a soft, sweet song, 

And a heart once sad 

Grew happy and glad, 
With pleasure the whole day long! 


Jac LowE Lt. 
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MEMOIRS OF A WOODLAND. 


I. How often, amid the calm and 
storm of these after years, do memories 
of a familiar woodland come hurrying 
back as though they had tarried too long 
in the past! Even now, in the twi- 
light’s hush, I recall a forest delightsome 
and dreamy—a youthful Eden. Nor does 
its idyllic charm suffer through the per- 
spective of years. Grim experience has 
robbed full many a halcyon dream of 
its golden glamor, but the ‘treasures of 
sweet Wynnedam Wood still defy the 
touch of the ruthless plunderer. 

It was only yesterday that a cooling, 
fragrant breath swept up the long chan- 
nel of the past to strengthen me against 
a fretful, feverish moment in life’s little 
Passion Play. 

II. In the balmy spring, when indo- 
lence and poesy raced like the Tortoise 
and the Hare through my veins, there 
were ever in Wynnedam Wood soft, 
grassy plots upon which to recline, and 
birds to pipe the air brimful of melody— 
vibrant, vivifying notes to stir one’s fancy 
and to rest one’s flesh. 

Ah, the wild beauty of Wynnedam in 
those days! The delicate emerald of its 
budding trees, the snowy whiteness of 
its dog-wood blossoms, the lustrous 
sparkle of its babbling, bubbling brooks! 
There the wild lily rivaled Solomon’s 
glory and the violet vied with heaven’s 
own blue. Amidst the clambering honey- 
suckle the mocking-bird made her nest, 
and thenceforth the forest was drunk with 
sweetness and with song. 

III. When summer came, with swel- 
tering heat vibrating over the fields and 
stifling clouds of dust rolled behind the 
traveler on highway and byway, it was 
always pleasant in’ Wynnedam Wood. 
Every wandering breeze seemed to 
gather there. Truant tramps of the air, 
they loitered in the shade. 

Beneath the shade of some mighty 
tree, in a place moss-lined and flower- 
crowned, one could stretch himself out 
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in long, sweet siestas. And if one were 
afflicted with insomnia there were never 
wanting insects to drum the air into 
drowsy cadences (to swim, as it were, in 
sultry seas of melancholy monotony), 
trees to nod, streams to purl, breezes to 
purr like contented cats, till one went 
to sleep of necessity. 

Sweet indeed those midsummer day- 
dreams—those loop-holes from driveling 
toil! 

IV. After the green the gold: autumn 
with a dreary, deathly windfall. Weird 
beauty lurked then in Wynnedam—ave- 
nues of amber and scarlet; fantasies of 
light and shade. 

Every wind winnowed the yellow har- 
vest, whirling and twirling it to and fro. 
The ripened nuts fell from their open 
casements and rolled among the leaves. 
Squirrels hastened about their daily task 
of gathering in store, for the earnest of 
the coming winter was in the air. 

At eventide the autumn forest excelled 
The tints 
of the Divine Artist shone upon every 
leaf or melted into delightful contrast 
with the hazel-hued background. Be- 
neath the mellow afterglow every trunk 
and twig was agleam with purple and 
gold. Upon the threadlike rivulets long, 
slender arrows of ruby shot forth, till 
innumerable shadowy fingers gathered 
them, one by one, into the quivers of 
night. 

V. Winter came like a blustering buc- 
caneer to Wynnedam Wood, fairly gal- 
loping down from the north, and send- 
ing his stinging whipcords to the heart 
of every shuddering tree. Then the wood 
was a scene to make one sad. Black 
and cheerless it stood, hugging a few 
frayed leaves within its ragged arms. 
And when the cold gray sky shone, red- 
rimmed, through the naked, somber trees 
it was a scene to make one shiver, and 
seek the solace of a glowing, crackling 
oakwood fire. 
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But the forest reaped its glory in the 
snow-storms. Filmy, floating bridal veils 
adorned the bending limbs. Grotesque 
shapes and pleasing fancies rose, side by 
side. Every tree was transfigured, be- 
coming a giant by day and a ghost at 
night. Fine, powdery snow-mist filled 
the air, glittering like diamonds beneath 
the moonlight. In this atmosphere the 
stately trees seemed to live and move 
as the gods on Olympus. Then,. as the 
wind rose to a gale, they grappled with 
each other and smote, limb on limb, trunk 
against trunk, grating, groaning, sough- 
ing, sighing, till many were stripped of 
their glistening raiment, and limbs and 


twigs lay on the driven snow like the 
corpses of contending armies. 
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Long since has Wynnedam forest 
fallen beneath the woodsman’s axe, and 
to-day a.thriving village stands on its 
fertile soil. The sparkling rivulets still 
keep their ancient channels, but they run 
through lawns and terraced gardens, and, 
though the children of Wynnedam treas- 
ure them above all waters, the silvery 
currents seem to sigh for the good old 
days when they ran wild and free through 
Wynnedam Wood. 

: Joun Jorpan Douc ass. 


COLORADO LARK BUNTING. 


When the Colorado dandy spreads his gold upon the ground, 
And the busy bees are humming in the penstemons around, 
Then the merry wee lark-bunting lets his raptures overflow, 
As he chases Mrs. Bunting o’er the meadows to and fro, 
Upward dashing, wings a-flashing, 

Hear the ripple from his throat— 

Running scales of liquid laughter, 


But of joy is he the quafter, 
Gliding, sliding thro’ the air! 


Ail his vocal powers ringing, 


Suddenly you see him swinging, 
Downward winging, downward singing, 
Till he tumbles pell-mell after 
Her, who causes all this laughter. 

Drunk with pleasure, there’s no measure 
That can scan the rhythm sweet, 

As in flocks they soar together 
In the lovely May-day weather ; 

Sky of blue above them coaxing, 
Flowers of blue below them hoaxing, 
Sure their Eden’s hard to beat 


’Mid pulsing air and blossoms sweet! 


—Mrs. A. G. GOETTING. 
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THE KITTIWAKE 


(Rissa tridactyla.) 


Like white feathers blown about the rocks, 
Like soft snowflakes wavering in the air, 

Wheel the Kittiwakes in scattered flocks, 
Crying, floating, fluttering everywhere. 


The beautiful Kittiwakes are birds of 
the Arctic regions, and it is only during 
the winter that an observer within the 
United States may have the pleasure of 
watching them. Even in the winter 
season they are seldom seen south of the 
Atlantic coast of New England and in 
limited numbers on the Great Lakes. A 
variety of this species (Rissa tridactyla 
poilicaris) frequents the coasts of the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea and 
nigrates in winter as far southward as 
Southern California. 

The habits of the Kittiwakes are like 
those of the other gulls with which we 
are more familiar. Excepting during 
the breeding season they can hardly be 
considered as at home on the land. Mr. 
Montague Chamberlain has said of them: 
“Feeding chiefly on fish, but accepting 
any diet that drifts within range of its 
keen sight; drinking salt water in pref- 
erence to fresh; breasting a gale with 
ease and grace—soaring in mid-air, 
skimming close above the crested waves, 
or swooping into the trough for a coveted 
morsel; resting upon the rolling billows 
and sleeping serenely as they roll, with 
head tucked snugly under a wing; wan- 
dering in loose flocks and making com- 
rades of other wanderers; devoted to 
mate and young and attached to all its 
kin,—wherever seen or however em- 
ployed, the Kittiwake is revealed as a 
typical gleaner of the sea.” 

In former years the Kittiwakes were 
very abundant during the winter along 
the New England coast. At the present 
time, however, they are much less com- 
mon. This.is due to their extensive 
slaughter by fishermen for food, and by 
gunners for the mere sport of shooting 
rapidly moving birds. The natives who 
live within their breeding range are not 
the least of the Kittiwakes’ enemies, for 
they gather large numbers of the birds’ 


—Celia Thaxter, “The Kittiwakes.” 


eggs and young, which they use for food. 
The sea eagles and the parasitic jaegers 
also devour the young. Many are the 
times that the delicate and soft-plumaged 
Kittiwakes are forced to give up the food 
which they have gleaned from. the 
ocean’s surface, to the bold and persist- 
ent jaegers, or gull chasers as they are 
often called. It is said that they are so 
sorely harassed by the jaegers that they 
have been known to disgorge food 
already swallowed in order to rid them- 
selves of their tormentors. The large 
burgomaster, or glaucus gull, also robs 
the Kittiwakes of their food, and has 
been known to devour their young. It 
is fortunate that the Kittiwakes breed in 
large colonies in remote regions and 
often in inaccessible places, for otherwise 
their very existence would be threatened. 

They usually build their nests on the 
ledges of rocky cliffs which overhang the 
water. Sometimes they nest upon the 
sand in the piles of drift that has been 
cast upon the beach. Sometimes the 
nests are flat, but usually they are quite 
thick and with a deep cavity 20 
Edward A. Samuels gives the following 
account of the nest of the Kittiwake. 
He says it “is composed of seaweeds, 
which are arranged in a large pile and 
placed on a ledge of rock in a crevice or 
on a jutting shelf. This nest is occupied 
for several years; and it receivés addi- 
tions in every season.” 

The bird of our illustration is a young 
Kittiwake. Its plumage is quite similar 
to that of the winter adult, but has more 
black. The bill also is black, while that 
of the adult is pale yellow. The Kitti- 
wakes have a high aesthetic value in the 
economy of man, but they are also of 
great practical value, for they devour on 
the surface of the sea a large amount of 
refuse that would otherwise be washed 
ashore. 


A BIRD’S STRANGE 


There is a bird that visits Maryland in 
February and March—according to the 
state of the weather—whose strange, 
unaccountable habits in the spring are 
only known to naturalists and_ those 
lovers of birds who have the patience to 
watch them. 

St. Valentine’s Day, February 14, was 
as mild and warm as May, and, much to 
my surprise, there was an American 
woodcock soaring and singing away up in 
the moonlit sky. He is a very shy bird 
and is becoming an exceedingly rare one, 
and it is only because gunning is not 
allowed on this farm that I have the 
pleasure of his close acquaintance, for it 
is his custom when undisturbed to return 
for years to the same locality. 

Shoot at him and he makes a short 
flight at a right angle, not straight ahead 
like a partridge. Follow and give him 
another load and he does exactly the 
same, but at the third shot he rises, and 
that is the last that you see of him for 
that day. He is a wise little bird and 
can take a hint from a bad shot, getting 
out of the way by flying around the 
corner and then away from the place. 

a St. Valentine's Day; .as all the 
world knows, human lovers seek and 
find each other, then think about the 
wedding; but the feathered lovers con- 
summate theirs. Human lovers may 
experience many hindrances. There is the 
ways and means committee to consult; 
the parents to interview; the home to be 
found, and the trousseau to prepare. The 
birds have none of these drawbacks to 
contend with, for all the birds that go 
courting seem to be orphans; the house 
to live in soon finished, and a wonderful 
building it is. As to the trousseau, it 
has been already furnished, new and 
shining with every beautiful color. It 
is the wedding gift from Mother Nature, 
who is always looking after her beloved 
children and encouraging them to go to 
housekeeping. 

All the American woodcock has to do is 
to win his sweetheart’s consent to accept 
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him, and he proceeds to captivate her in 
an original and remarkable manner. 

Should you seek a swampy place, 
about nightfall, you may be rewarded by 
witnessing one of the strangest, most 
daring freaks that a love-crazy bird can 
execute. The full moon is swinging her 
splendid disk over the hilltop, and 
showers down a soft, silvery, luminous 
haze that glorifies and mystifies the calm 
fields and sleeping trees. The balmy air 
has the freshness and sweetness of the 
coming spring, and one is alone with 
Nature in her gentle, resting mood. 
There is not a breeze astir, not a creature 
Heat otay le What is that?> ~A- small 
brown bird, flecked with deeper brown, 
suddenly springs up, ascending swiftly 
in circles, singing, or rather twittering, 
as he flies. 

Higher, still higher, the air is full of 
music; not loud, but sweet, and strange 
to hear; not unlike a cage of canaries 
learning to sing. There are many notes 
which come so fast and varied that you 
think there must be a bevy of chats and 
chickadees in the nearby bushes. But 
the song is in the air; it is full of music 
which becomes fainter and fainter as the 
bird ascends out of sight and hearing. 
You stand motionless, all your being 


‘ intent on the sense of hearing; you think 


that you hear imaginary notes and twit- 
ters, but all is silence, when suddenly 
something drops out of the sky like an 
aerolite. Has some one, somehow, 
dropped a rock upon you? As it is about 
to touch the ground, this mysterious 
object unfolds wings, flies to a little 
distance, alights and begins a monoto- 
nous “Swark! swark! swark!” which is 
entirely unlike the other pleasant melody. 
It is the woodcock returning to his lady 
love, who, somewhere in the grasses, is 
watching and admiring the performance. 
One can imagine that he is saying, “Do 
not I sing beautifully? Did not I fly 
high? Did you see how fast I dropped? 
T will do it again, dearest!” And away 
he goes, circling, singing, away out of 
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sight again, five hundred feet in the air. 
Then he folds his wings and drops like 
lead, down, down to. earth. 


If you twitter as he does, he will almost 


drop on your head, which is very alarm- 
ing at the time. He may think that you 
are his rival and wish to fight, and it is 
a relief to see him unfold his wings and 
sail away to swark at a respectful 
distance. 

What does he do this for? Can any 
naturalist tell? He is-singer, acrobat, 
tumbler, swarker, all in one, and all for 
love of his dear lady. 

The song seems appropriate, as a 
serenade in the moonlight is perhaps as 
old as the moon herself; but to sing a 
song and disappear from sight and hear- 
ing, and then drop five hundred feet, 1s 
a strange way of making one’s self 
charming to one’s love, but this is the 
woodcock’s manner of doing it. 
~ Sometimes he strikes the wires in his 
headlong, reckless fall. A man told me 
of finding four under the wires in one 
day—“better luck than hunting.” 

Mudlark would be a better name than 


skylark for, his habitat is in swampy 
places, where he drills countless holes in 
the mud, seeking worms. For this rea- 
son his eyes are placed on the back of 
his head to keep them out of the mud 
and that he may see his enemies coming 
up behind when he is drilling. Poor 
little hunted, demented bird! But is he 
as demented as he seems? I found one 
that could not fly, and though accustomed 
to.the ways of birds near their nests, 
chased it hundreds of yards. She fell 
on the ground and fluttered right at my 
feet. Again and again the hand was 
almost upon her, when she quickly arose 
and with a derisive squark of satisfac- 
tion, “Now you are far enough away 
from my nest,’ soared over the treetops. 
Absurd little bird! Here at least he 
shall lead his innocent life, undisturbed 
by dog or gun, singing his fairy-like 
solos at the rising of the moon, perform- 
ing his aerial gymnastics, standing on his 
head and falling down upon his rivals 
and at the feet of his adorable little 
brown lady. Lovers do strange deeds, 


A LITTLE 


For those who love nature, much 
pleasure can be had by a ramble through 
wood or field. Summertime is, of course, 
the best season for bird study, but for 
those interested in the study of our wild 
animals, a walk in the winter woods, 


with a light fall of snow on the ground, 


is advisable. 

It is then that the four-footed creatures 
are most easily observed, for the lack of 
foliage causes lack of concealment, and 
their goings and comings are more or 
less public to mankind. Almost as much 
interest may be had in observing the 
tracks of the animais as in the animals 
themselves. As the wild denizen moves 
here and there on its own private busi- 
ness, it leaves behind it a written outline, 
a perfect history of its doings. 


but the woodcock in love does the 
strangest. HATTIE REYNOLDS. 
FORESTER. 


Along the bank of the creek the broad 
trail of the musk-rat may be seen issuing 
from the airhole in the ice, and crossing 
the bit of woods to the desolate cornfield, 
where, perchance, are left a few scatter- 
ing ears. Or, again, an apple orchard 
may afford a few frozen tidbits to eke 
a the winter diet of rushes and mus- 
sels. 

The nightly wanderings of the cotton- 
tail rabbit are boldly outlines in the soft, 
white, telltale mantle of snow, and in 
the same way the footprints of the 
squirrel may be traced as, in the warmest 
hours of the day, he journeys about from 
tree to -tree: ; 

Among the daintiest of the tracks may 
be seen a delicate trail, like a dotted 
chain, leading you on from rock to 
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stump, and rail-pile to log. If you inves- 
tigate, you may discover the tiny woods- 
man; in short, the white-footed mouse, 
or deer-mouse, commonly called the 
wood-mouse, curled snugly in his nest in 
the stump, hollow log, or in any dry, 
warm place, not too high from the 
ound. 

This most beautiful little creature is 
very little known, which is rather sur- 
prising, as it is quite common in the 
country, and not unusually shy in its 
habits. Many books on natural history 
do not include it in their lists, and the 
few people who know it often consider 
it scarcely different from the common 
erey mouse. 

The wood-mouse is about six inches in 
length, half of which includes the tail. 
In color it varies from brownish or yel- 
lowish grey to bright reddish brown on 
the back, while its breast, throat and feet 
are purest white. Its fur is remarkably 
silky and evenly distributed; even its 
tail has a scanty covering of fine light 
hairs, amounting to almost a tuft on the 
end. . Its ears, which have a resemblance 
to paper, are exceedingly large and thin, 
and its black, lustrous bead-like eyes are 
sc prominent as to protrude to a highly 
noticeable degree. 

The nest of this tiny woodsprite is sit- 
uated in almost any place, and made of 
almost any soft material. The site may 
be a hollow log, a woodpile or a deserted 
squirrel’s nest, and an empty bird’s nest 
makes an ideal summer house for his 
mouseship. I once discovered a vireo’s 
nest, nicely roofed over and filled with 
grass, tenanted by a white-foot. This 
nest was about five feet from the ground 
on the summit of a densely wooded hill. 
Among the most beautiful of the ground 
nests which I have found was one under 
a rail pile, made of milkweed down. 

The food of the deer-mouse varies as 
much as does its nest. Corn, wheat, oats 
and nuts form the bulk of its diet, but its 
favorite summer food is cherry stones, 
or, rather, the kernel of the same. It 
collects great numbers of these under a 
harbor near cherry trees, or stores them 
in nooks and corners of the larger limbs. 
To exaract the kernel, it drills with its 
sharp teeth a small circular hole in the 
side of the cherry pit, leaving the interior 
empty. 
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Wishing to study closely the habits of 
wood-mice, I captured a pair and con- 
fined them in a small box cage, about 
fourteen inches square. A nest box was 
fastened in an upper corner of the cage, 
and ladders led from it to the floor. The 
mice fully repaid my efforts, for more 
interesting pets could not be found. They 
were exceedingly agile in mounting the 
ladders, and when dried cornsilk and. 
grass were placed in the cage, they 
quickly conveyed it to their second-story 
retreat and established a comfortable 
home. 

For the first few days I fed them ex- 
clusively on grain, but in reading Henry 
David Thoreau’s “Distribution of Forest 
Trees,’ I encountered the following sen- 
tence: “Frequently, while chestnutting 
in midwinter, I find thirty or forty chest- 
nuts in a pile, left in its gallery, under 
the leaves, by the common wood-mouse.”’ 
From that time forth my pets had no 
lack of nuts. I found them much more 
fond of shellbarks. than of chestnuts, 
however. The hard shells gave them 
little difficulty, for they cut through to 
the kernel just as the squirrel would have 
done in a clumsier fashion. 

My wood-mice were very quiet ; that is, 
they seldom exercised their vocal powers. 
Their only sound was a short, wiry note, 
more a squeak and less a squeal than the 
voice of the common house-mouse. Be- 
sides their squeak, they beat a rattling 
tattoo on the floor of the cage with one 
of their forefeet. During this perform- 
ance their feet would move so quickly as 
to appear but an indistinct blur; the foot 
was raised not more than a sixteenth of 
an inch from the floor, and the sound 
was continued about six seconds. The 
real cause for this strange action I never 
knew; probably it was a sort of signal 
by which they could express anger or 
fear, as they would “drum” in a very 
lively manner when I disturbed them. 

My little pets were captured about the 
middle of September. The female, when 
I found her, had young, scarcely able to 
run. The little mice grew very rapidly, 
and were the most playful little creatures 
I ever saw, chasing each other all about 
the cage as soon as they were large 
enough. 

They had a strange way of changing 
their color. Their first coat differed 


from their mature coat in that their upper 
parts were a bluish gray instead of 
brown. By the time they were of a 
month’s age, a. faint light brown hue be- 
gan to appear on their sides. This spread 
gradually upward, until in a couple of 
weeks they were brown with the excep- 
tion of theif white breasts and a dark 
line down the center of their backs. In 
another week or two this line disappeared 
also, and the mice were babies no longer. 
I noticed that their coats were darker in 
winter than in summer. 

One could not wish for a prettier sight 
than a mother white-foot and her babies 
in their nest, the snowy under parts of 
the entire family contrasting beautifully 
with the light-brown back of the mother 
and the silvery gray of the young ones. 

My wood-mice did not breed again 
until April, when they had two young 
ones, and, about the first of June, three 
more. As they were kept in a warm 
room, they bred much earlier than they 
would in a wild state. The real breeding 
season is any time through the summer 
and early fall. 

On another occasion I had a mother 
wood-mouse and five young, born in cap- 
tivity. I released these in a small frame 
building, formerly a pigeon house. I ex- 
pected that the mice would leave as soon 
as possible, but no, they built a cozy nest 
of feathers high in a corner .and lived 
there happily for several weeks, until an 
accident destroyed the mother and one 
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young one, when the rest disappeared. 
During their stay in the house, they had 
traveled to a plum tree, about fifteen feet 


distant, and collected a number of plum 


stones which they carried to their nest. 
These, with the grain I supplied them, 
formed their food. They must have trav- 
eled a short distance for their drinking 
water, too. In captivity, I find tat a 
white-foot needs a constant supply of 
clear water, drinking with a lapping 
motion, as would a squirrel or a rabbit. 

Wood-mice are very dainty in their 
habits. If well cared for, they have little 
or no odor, and to see one make its toilet 
will thoroughly convince you of its clean- 
They frequently give their coats 
a good brushing, sitting on their 
haunches and using both fore paws in 
dexterously cleaning their fur. To see 
them carefully brush their tails is ex- 
tremely amusing, for they are very par- 
ticular about those long members, and 
seem to be as proud of them as would 
the squirrel of his superb brush. 

If any interested person is desirous of 
learning the ways of wild animals, let 
him begin with the woodmice. The little 
white- feet are exceedingly amusing, and 
easily cared for, and can be taken in any 
good mouse trap which captures alive. 
Larger cages, with the surroundings as 
natural as possible, might reveal many 
more pleasing traits, and the little 
forester receive at least part of the inter- 
est due him. 
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THE AMERICAN GOSHAWK. 


(Accipiter atricapillus.) 


Silently overhead the hen-hawk sails, 
With watchful, measuring eye, and for his quarry waits. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, “Autumn.” 


The American Goshawk is one of the 
tew rapacious birds which are considered 
positively harmful. It is fortunate for 
the agricultural interests of the United 
States that it is a bird of the far North, 
for “few species are more fond of poultry 
and game, and its large size enables it 
to carry off with ease a full-grown 
chicken.” Its partiality for grouse has 
given it the name Partridge Hawk. In 
spite- of its fondness for domestic and 
game birds it is not, however, without 
some redeeming qualities, for during the 
fall and winter months, while the birds 
are in their more southern homes, the 
Goshawk feeds also upon the smaller 
maminals, catching many of the smaller 
rodents. : 

There are two varieties of the Ameri- 
can Goshawk. The one which we illus- 
trate inhabits the northern and eastern 
portions of North America, passing 
southward in winter into the Northern 
United States and in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and as far south as Colorado. The 
second variety, Accipiter atricapillus 
siriatulus, is a Pacific coast bird which 
ranges from Alaska to California and 
-eastward to Idaho. 

The American Goshawk is a brave and 
daring bird, and even the presence of 
man will not always prevent it from 
visiting the poultry yard. Dr. William 
Wood relates two very interesting in- 
stances of its daring behavior. In the 
American Naturalist of 1876 he says: 
“A farmer who resides a few miles from 
my office, wishing to perpetuate the old 
New England custom of having a chicken 
pie for Thanksgiving dinner, caught 
some fowls, took them to a log, severed 
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the neck of one and threw it down beside 
him. In an instant a Goshawk seized 
the struggling fowl and, flying off some 
ten rods, alighted and commenced de- 
mtn as preven. hy) «Another 
instance of still greater daring occurred 
near East Windsor, Connecticut. <A 
Goshawk flew after a fowl near a dwell- 
ing house; the door being open, the hen 
flew inside; the Hawk followed, and 
seized her in the room occupied by an 
old gentleman and his daughter. The 
old man hastened to the rescue and struck 
the Hawk with a cane before it released 
its grasp. The daughter caught the 
Hawk as it attempted to fly out of the 
door and killed it.” Instances have been 
recorded where Goshawks have been 
wounded while attempting to capture 
poultry, and after recovering from their 
surprise have immediately returned to 
the attack. The habits of the Goshawk 
give an excellent illustration of the frank 
and open natures of the hawks. It does 
not seek its prey from an ambush, but 
“soars in sight of all its victims.” It 
scorns carrion, and never returns to the 
body of a large bird of which it has been 
able to eat only a portion. 

This beautiful bird is perhaps the most 
bloodthirsty of all the hawks; it is “a 
veritable terror to all smaller birds, and 
more than a match for others consider- 
ably larger than itself.”. The female is 
a close sitter, and will ably defend her 
eggs or young, while the male has been 
known to attack and severely wound an 
intruder in the vicinity of its nest. Its 
flight is strong and swift, and in its at- 
tacks it is keen-sighted and sure, rarely 
missing its aim. In Alaska it feeds 


extensively on the ptarmigans. There, 
Mr. L. M. Turner says, “it will sit for 
hours in some secluded spot waiting for 
a ptarmigan to rise on its wings. No 
sooner does its prey rise a few feet from 
the ground than with a few rapid strokes 
of the wings and a short sail the Goshawk 
is brought within seizing distance; it 
pounces upon the bird, grasping it with 
both feet under the wings, and after 
giving it a few blows on the head they 
both fall to the ground, often tumbling 
several feet before they stop, the Hawk 


“not relinquishing its hold during the 


time.” 

The large and bulky nest of the Gos- 
hawk is usually built among the higher 
branches of an evergreen tree im aie 
denser portions of a forest. It is con- 
structed with large, loosely arranged 
sticks which form the foundation. Upon 
this is placed a mass of more compactly 


placed twigs in which the shallow cavity 


of the nest is situated. It is simply lined 
with shreds of soft, fibrous bark, leaves 
and herbaceous stems. 


THE BIRDS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 


The English birds—the birds of War- 
wickshire—that Shakespeare knew and 
loved, are not forgotten in his great 
dramas of human passion. It is the 
finest art which bids us pause before the 
castle of Macbeth, soon to be haunted 
evermore with dark images of crime and 
remorse, to note the peace of outward 
nature, the airy homes of the innocent. 
birds that love a wild and sheltered spot. 
We can fancy their flying forms outlined 
against the sunset sky above the towers. 
The whole description is exquisite: 

““This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s 
breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and _ procreant 
cradle :— 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have 
observed, 
The air is’ delicate.’’ 

No doubt Shakespeare had often 
watched the swallows darting to and. fro 
over the ruin-marshes at Stratford, chas- 
ing insects on the wing; or noted the 
“loved mansionry”’ of their nests under 
eaves or against stone walls, wherever 
there was safe hold for their airy dwell- 
ings. Martlet, by the way, is a diminu- 
tive of martin, or swallow.) The swal- 


low is mentioned again in a passage of 
great beauty: 


‘‘Daffodils, that come before the swallow dares, 
And take the winds of March with beauty.’’ 


The same thought occurs in the lyric 
on “the sweet o’ the year,” a song lovely, 
though besmirched by the vulgarity of 
the age, sung by the rogue Autolycus, 
on spring and summer. Spring is the 
time when 


‘‘Daffodils begin to peer, 
And the sweet birds first do sing.’’ 


“The summer songs” are those of 
‘‘The Lark that tirra-lyra chants, 
With heigh! with heigh! the thrush and the 
Taye? 


-In the “Tempest,” one of the’ dmgss 
beautiful of his nature-plays, Caliban 
promises the sailors to find for them “the 
blue jay’s nests,” and to catch the young 
gulls upon the rocks or cliffs by the sea. 
The larks and the thrushes are among 
the loveliest singers of English fields and 
woods, and the charming bird-song of 
“Love’s Labor Lost” also places the first 
foremost in its heralds of summer : 

‘¢And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws.’’* 

The cuckoo brings in the spring-time 
inthis : 
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‘‘When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then on every tree,’’ 
utters his ringing call, cuckoo! cuckoo! 
cuckoo! | 

In the winter there are the birds that 
“sit brooding in the snow,” and chief 
_among these, of course, is the owl. 
‘“Then nightly sings the staring owl 

To-whit! 
To-who, a merry note.’’ 

“To relish a love-song like a robin- 
redbreast,’ comes in “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” and “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” is full of the carols and 
the movements of the birds. Puck’s 
matin-call is: | 
‘‘Fairy king, attend, and mark: 

I do hear the morning iark.’’ 


_ The Fairies call the nightingale to join 
their slumber-song: | | 
“*Philomel, with melody 


Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
Luila, lulla, Iullaby!’’ - 


Oberon’s night-song is perfect: 


‘“Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire: 

Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hops as light as bird from briar!’’ 


Who does not remember the swinging of 
some tall, slender weed as the swift bird 
darts away? Bottom, the weaver, sings 
the roll-call of. the birds familiar to 
orchard and croft, hedge-row and thicket, 
near the river Avon: 

‘<The ousel-cock so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill— 


The finch, the sparrow and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dare not answer nay ;— 


_ It is natural to find the ousel-cock or the 

blackbird with his clear whistle associated 
with the threstle or thrush. They are 
the “merle and mavis” of Scotch ballads. 
The English cuckoo must have music in 
his ringing call, or it would not impress 
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the poets so strongly. Our American 
cuckoo has no song, only hoarse and gut- 
tural notes, altogether unworthy of so 
beautiful a bird. But the English cuckoo 
is said to be an unloving parent, drop- 
ping its eggs in other birds’ nests, The 
song of the “hedge-sparrow and 
cuckoo”? which is sung by the Fool in 
“King Lear,” brings this charge against 
the bird. Our cuckoo, though her nest 
is rather untidy, is a most brave and de- 
voted mother. I have seen her fall al- 
most under the jaws of a spaniel when 
trying to lead him away from her young 
ones; and I saw the same bird follow 
our party twice, in our going and re- 
turning, from post to post of fence, 
until assured we were at a safe distance 
from her nest, when she flew straight 
back to the old willow where it was. Yet 
the cuckoo is a shy bird, and-one may 
hear it a hundred times for the once see- 
ing it among the boughs where it silently 
glides about, looking for long, green cat- 
erpillars. ; 

Shakespeare does not forget the com- 
mon crow: 


‘The crow makes wing to the rooky wood,’’ 

he says in “Macbeth;” and in “King 

Lear,” 

‘‘How fearful, 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway 
air, 

Show searce so gross as beetles 

eon ie lark So. tar 

Cannot be seen or heard.’’ 


Lear says to Cordelia in his delight at 
having found her again, which quite blots 
out their hard condition: 

‘““Let’s away to prison: we two alone will 
sing like birds i’ the cage.’’ 

Perhaps the most charming of all 
Shakespeare’s lyrics is the lovely Invita- 
tion to the Joust in “As You Like It.” 
‘Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 


Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither.’’ 


BreLA FF. Mossy. 


THE HABITS OF THE LESSER SCAUP DUCK. 


(Aythya affints- ) 


One cold March day I stood under an 
old oak tree upon the shore of Bawbeese 
Lake, Michigan, watching the waterfowl 
as they swarmed about above the open 
water. A steady drizzle had brought out 
the duck hunters, and the birds were 
“coming in,’ as the sportsman terms it. 


_ An occasional crow or shivering redwing 


were the only signs of bird life in the 
timber, but in a stubble field near by a 
merry group of tree sparrows had con- 
eregated. Theré was a:sudden whistle 
of wings, and a flock of twenty-five black 
and white ducks came down with the 
wind and were circling about preparatory 
to alighting, when some overzealous gun- 
ner blazed away with both barrels. There 
was another whirl of wings as the entire 
flock wheeled about and settled down on 
the opposite side of the lake. Here they 
were soon joined by other ducks of the 
same variety and sex until the water up 
to the icy edge appeared one mass of 
black with an occasional glitter of white 
as some drake (there was not a female 
among them) exposed the lower part of 
his breast. A second bombardment in- 
terrupted their revelry and put the birds 
to rout, leaving one of their company 
lying motionless on the water. This 
was a poor exhibition of marksmanship, 
but it was the first duckshooting I had 
ever witnessed, and the only wild Lesser 
Scaups I had ever seen. 

The Lesser Scaup is frequently seen 
about the lakes and ponds of the Central 
States as late as. June first, usually singly 
or in pairs. I feel reasonably assured 
that many birds of this species, like cer- 
tain other ducks, do not breed until the 
second spring or summer following that 
in which they are hatched, which ac- 
counts for the appearance of the Lesser 
Scaups upon southern Lake Michigan 


r 


throughout the summer months. The 
above statement is based upon facts fur- 
nished by several observers besides the 
writer. 

In the Devil’s Lake region of North 
Dakota the Lesser Scaups is a common 
summer resident and breeder, inhabiting 
deeper water than other ducks, except the 
canvas-back and redhead, save while 
nesting. After June first a drake may 
be seen in company with several females 


paddling about in the grassy sloughs 


where many ducks nest. The Scaups are 
partial to small islands containing 


patches of grass and weeds with bowlders 


lying here and there, affording sufficient 
concealment for the nest and eggs. In 
this region during the latter part of June 
an average of twenty ducks’ nests were 
found upon each of a group of several 
small islands. The nests contained six 
to twelve eggs each and two-fifths of 
these were products of the Lesser Scaup, 
the remainder being deposited princi- 
pally by the baldpate and gadwall, with 
an occasional set of shoveller ducks 
among them. - 

Seven to twelve eggs are laid by the 
Lesser Scaup in this locality, which is 
the southern limit of their breeding 
range, but in the far north seven or eight 
is the maximum number laid. 

When nesting in the sloughs, a damp 
(but not wet) situation is chosen. The 
pale olive or ashy green eggs are well 
surrounded by down and are generally 
protected by dead clumps of marsh grass, 
rushes or low shrubbery. The eggs are 
elliptical in shape with a smooth, glossy 
surface; the average size is two and 
twenty-five hundredths inches in length 
by one and fifty-eight hundredths inches 
in breadth. 

GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 
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THE AUNT JANE STORIES. 


II. 


The children were returning from the 
bird fancier’s where they had just pur- 
chased a canary, and Aunt Jane had 
promised to tell them something about 
the plumage of birds, during the home- 
ward drive; so after the enthusiasm 
over the beautiful plumage of the new 
canary had subsided a little, Aunt Jane 
began. “Who has fathomed the phi- 
osophy of a bird’s wing or mastered the 
science of its infinite variety of plumage? 
The formation of a feather is a mar- 
velous performance of nature. The barb, 
the web, the color are all exquisite speci- 
mens gf handiwork which art fails to 
surpass or even to equal.” 

“Ts it true, Auntie,’ Howard asked, 
“that at certain seasons there are birds 
who put on a speciai dress?” 

“Yes indeed, there are male birds who 
at mating-time assume a distinctive 
plumage as if desirous to appear in a 
wedding garment that by its beauty will 
render them particularly attractive to 
their mates.” 

“Do give us some examples,” cried 


Edith, unlike Howard, “I have never 


heard of such birds before.” 

“This habit is notably the case with 
the little sparrow-like bird called the 
widouh, or widow-bird. It develops 
an extraordinary growth of tail feathers 
which are sometimes a foot long. They 
droop gracefully in the form of a sickle 
over its mite of a body. As this orna- 
mental train impedes flight it is fortunate 
that it is only temporary, being laid aside 
when the nesting season is over. The 
Australian superb warbler changes his 
hue at breeding time, assuming an 


enameled, glossy dress of intense color. 


More cautious, the black red-shank 
dons a mating dress, which corresponds 
to its favorite nesting place.” 


‘Do think of some more,” cried the 


interested children, as Aunt Jane paused. 
“Let me see; yes, there is a bird of 
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most singular plumage called the ‘ruff,’ 
so named for the Elizabethan frill which 
he wears reversed, in order to form a 
shield over his breast, which, as the 
feathers are stiff, is impenetrable to the 
bill of a rival. He is a sandpiper and 
wears his envious wedding garment only 
in the spring. This collar varies in color 
from deepest black to white and is often 
barred and sometimes glossed with violet, 
blue and green.” 

“How pretty he must be when he puts 
on his ruff,” cried Madge, “I do so like 
sandpipers. When we were camping at 
Lake Superior, don’t you ail remember 
how the sandpipers there would come 
at the call of the Indians even near 
enough to be captured?” 

“Celia Thaxter liked the sandpiper,” 
said Edith, “she says—_ - 

‘Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 

The little sand-piper and I.’” 

“Now think of it,’ said Aunt Jane, 
“although the grebe in an inconspicuous 
bird there is one species that has a crest 
generally golden chestnut in color, which 
it adopts at the mating season. The 
crest surrounds the head like a glittering 
nimbus or aureole greatly adding to the 
bird’s personal appearance.” 

“T once found,” said Howard, “a lesser 
grebe—I think there are severai species 
of the grebe in North America—stranded 
in a cornfield, its wings exhausted by its 
long flight. The toes I noticed, were 
furnished. with broad lobes of skin to 
assist it in diving, but which were, of 
course, no use to it so far from the water- 
course it was doubtless seeking. But do 


go on with your story of birds of unusual 


plumage.” 

“Birds that frequent the desert are 
often sand colored. Some that take 
shelter in the deep shadows cast by the 
rocks are dark or black. The woodcock, 
you know, is colored so like his sur- 
roundings that hunters say they detect 


it only by its eyes. The willow grouse, 
as well as a few other birds, turn white 
in winter. The change of plumage of 
northern birds are wonderful examples 
of protective coloring, the plumage cor- 
responding to the arctic moss and sheiv- 
ing where the birds nest. Nature is so 
fond of lavishing ornaments on birds 
that even those of quite neutral tints have 
their colors disposed in patterns, cres- 
cents, bars or mottled effects.” 

“Tell us about some of these please,” 
said Madge. “I’ve covered this cage so 
the canary won’t bother you again soon.” 

“Well, the eye decorations on the 
Argus pheasants are so placed that in 
high light they are seen to represent a 
ball or sphere.” | 

“The Australian goose has its plain 
gray plumage dotted with round black 
spots. A characteristic of the plumage 
of falcons is that when young the 
feathers are marked in longitudinal 
stripes and when old in transverse bars. 

“The Friar bird is bald headed, though 
a tropical bird living where plumage is 
abundant and brilliant. 

“You know, I presume, that the. so- 
called American bald eagle is not bald 
but has white feathers on his head which 
give him the appearance of baldness.” 

“T saw a young one,” interrupted John 
enthusiastically, “when I was in the Ter- 
ritory. JI went to an Indian woman’s 
house on purpose to see it. I- begged, 
and begged her to sell it to me but she 
shook her head and said, ‘Ah-cha-fah- 
tona want bird, she not want money.’ ”’ 
And dl? sadi' Madge, hadea sspecel 
about him at school on Friday written by 
Tennyson— 

“He clasps the crags with hooked hands 

Close to the sun in lonely lands 
Ring’d by the azure world, he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 


He watches from his mountain walls; 
And like a thunder bolt he falls.” 


“Good,” said Aunt Jane, “I am pleased 
you remember and recite so well. Now 
I must tell you about the secretary bird 
who gets his queer name from the pecul- 
iarity of the feathers on the back of the 
head and nape which resemble a pencil 
behind the ear. These black, elongated 
feathers hang loosely, grow in pairs, and 
are erected in excitement. The tail, also. 
is peculiar, as the two middle feathers 


are more than twice as long as those 
next to them. 

“But not unlike the secretary bird is 
the seriema, which has tufts of elongated 
feathers springing vertically from the 
bases, and giving it an animated expres- 
sion. ‘ It is a. tall, Brazilian. bird, and a6 
said to have the unusual habit among 
birds of running in a stooping posture 
as if to avoid discovery.” 

“Have you ever seen a heron?” Alice 
asked. “I have only seen the beautiful 
feathers.” 

“Yes, Don’t you remember what Miss 
Howitt says of it ?— 


“Lo! then the hermit of the waste, 
The ghost of ages dim, 

The fisher of the solitudes 
Stands by the river brim! 


Waving thy shadowy pinions 
In motion grave and slow, 
Like a spirit of the solemn past, 

That museth on its woe! 


But hail to thee, old heron! e 
Flit on from dream to dream; 

Be yet the watcher on the shore, 
The spirit of the stream.” 


“The commercial demand for excep- 
tionally ornamental feathers has threat- 
ened the extinction of some varieties of 
birds such as the heron of the southern 
states. 

“The bird of paradise is distinguished 
for its enormous development of beauti- 
ful plumage.” 

“How did it get that name, Auntie?” 
Madge-inquired. 

“Its name is thought to be due to the 
fact that it was supposed to’ inhabit the 
region of the mosaic paradise. In India 
these birds are called ‘birds of God’ 


and miraculous powers are ascribed to 


them. In nearly all the species there is 
some special or unique arrangement. of 
the plumage. Sometimes the feathers are 
modified into plumes; ribbons and 
streamers. A caged bird of paradise 
will wash its gorgeous plumage twice 
a day, and sometimes the subtilar feathers 
are cleansed by passing them gently 
through the bill. The emerald bird of 
paradise wears its great tufts of golden 
orange plumes on each side, under the 
shoulder. They are some two feet long 
and the bird can raise them at pleasure 


to cover most of the body. ‘The two 
central tail feathers, nearly a yard long, 
are destitute of webs and have a thin 
wire-like appearance.” 

“How very beautiful the ‘emerald’ 
must be,’”’ said Alice, ‘but he has no such 
sweet song as my canary I’m sure.” 


“Mr. Wallace says,” continued Aunt 
Jane, “that these birds are easiest cap- 
tured at their dancing parties during the 
breeding season, when the males assume 
attitudes which display the golden glory 
of their plumage to best advantage. The 
yellow head and emerald throat feathers 
are like softest velvet.” 

“Are any others so beautiful?’ John 
asked. 

“There is the king bird of paradise 
that has two middle tail feathers elongat- 
ed and flattened out like ribbons, but 
destitute of web. 

“The twelve-wired bird of paradise has 
twelve of its yellow plumes transformed 

into wire-like bristles a foot long. The 
rest of the plumage has metallic tints.” 


“How about the hummers?” said 
Howard, “aren’t they also very gor- 
geous ?”’ 

“Yes they are only equalled by the 
sun-birds in brilliancy of plumage. The 
colors of the precious stones, ruby, ame- 
thyst, sapphire, emerald, and topaz, are 
needed in describing the beauty of their 
varied attire. The flight feathers are 
unusually dark, but the tail is often 
iridescent as stained glass, while in vari- 
ous parts of the body gleam the jewel- 
like hues. Sometimes the feathers are 
modified into crests, frills, tufts, and 
beards. In the sable-winged variety the 
male has a peculiar shaped wing the 
feathers bent-in a saber form. The her- 
mits are the plainest variety and dwell 
in the woods and valley of the Amazon. 
The feathers of one kind emit the odor 
of musk.” 

“Ts the hummer a foreigner or a pure 
American?” Howard inquired. 


“It is peculiar to America, its nearest 
relative abroad being the swift. Though 
there are four hundred and more species 
only one is common in the United 
States.” 

“Oh, Auntie! I’m acquainted with it, 
for its ‘ruby-throat’ now isn’t it?” cried 
Madge. 
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“Yow Vaney-tieht, jPresponded Alice, 
“and the poet says of him— 
‘The hummingbird is drinking from the honey- 
suckle flask, 


A spirit of some flashing gem, whose heaven 
a ’ 
is where I ask.’ ” 


“IT am glad that you children seem 
to agree with me,” said Aunt Jane, “that 
aviaries well stocked with foreign birds 
in goreous attire are really less interest- 
ing to us, after all, than our own citizen 
birds of plainer plumes, whose life his- 
tories may be studied in their own 
familiar haunts.” 

“Sometimes,” John observed, “fine 
feathers are a delusion and a snare, at 
least the bird of paradise must think so 
when he tries to fly against the wind.” 

“There is a legend that at first birds 
were created without plumage and hid 
themselves ashamed. But at length they 
were told to send for feather uniforms 
which had been prepared for them. The 
turkey buzzard offered to make the 
journey in quest of the much desired 
coverings. The way was long, so he 
who before had been a clean bird, was 
compelled by hunger to eat carrion, hence 
his present nature. When he found the 
various suits of feathers, he selected for 
himself the most beautiful of all,—the 
raiment of the bird of paradise; but, 
finding that he could not fly well against 
the wind in such a garb, he changed-it 
for his present plain suit.” 

“I have read somewhere an Indian 
legend about the varied hue of the plum- 
age of birds,” said Edith. “In the fall 
when the leaves were about to die the 
Great Spirit bade them live in another 
form; therefore the robin sprang from 
the stained red oak, the cardinal from the 
maple, the yellow bird from the willow 
leaf. 


“Even the pale brown leaves the pageant 
joined, 
Sparrow and lark awakened to rejoice, 
And though they were less fair, he gave to 
them 
The more melodious voice.” 


“What a pretty fancy,’ Aunt Jane re- 
sponded. “It reminds me of the story 
of how the hoopoe came to his golden 
crown. Once when King Solomon was 
traveling the sun’s rays were so hot he 
summoned a flock of hoopoes to protect 


his head with their wings. At the end 
of the journey the king inquired in what 
way he could reward them for the service 
rendered to him. The king and queen 
of the hoopoes called a council but found 
that each hoopoe wanted something 
different. One wished for a longer tail, 
another for blue or green feathers, some 
wished to be as large as the ostrich. 
Finally the king and queen decided as 
they had saved the king’s head from the 
heat they would ask for crowns of gold 
in order to be superior to all other birds. 
King Sotomon warned them of the folly 
or their) request bub eranted it. ~ Seon 
the vain, foolish hoopoes found to their 
dismay that they were being constantly 
caught by the fowler who sold their 
golden crowns to the jeweler. The king 
of the hoopoes flew by stealth to Solo- 
mon and told him the story of their great 
misfortune, whereupon the king changed 
the crowns of gold to crowns of feathers 
and the persecution of the hoopoes 
Ceased 5 

“We all know a case where fine 
feathers got some birds into trouble,” 
said Frank, “for don’t you all remember 
our peacocks, Jupiter and Juno, the night 
of the big sleet storm? How they were 
roosting on the top of a tall pine tree 


when their weight added to that of the 
ice broke the limb and brought them to 
the ground, but they continued to cling 
to the fallen branch. Their long beauti- 
ful tail feathers froze fast to the ground 
and it took several buckets of hot water 
to liberate the prisoners. 

“The feathers were so badly damaged 


_the poor creatures seemed ashamed to be 


seen and skulked about in the most dis- 
consolate manner.” 
“1 know,” said Howard, “one case 


where fine feathers—to which. the bird’s 


name is due—saved the life of the bird. 
Some Indians in the Territory will not 
shoot the “Texas bird of paradise’ or 
‘scissor-tailed fly catcher’ because of their 
superstition that it is’ the ‘bipdshes 
heaven.’ I once saw four Indians with 
euns run one down until they caught it. 
They then pulled out the long feathers 
of the tail to be used by the medicine- 
man in his incantations over a sick 
Cherokee. But they at once liberated 
the bird. ‘Why did you not shoot it?’ I 
asked. ‘We could not have killed it. 
Don’t you know it is the heaven bird?’ 
was the response.” 

“Well here we are at home,’ cried 
the children. “let us hasten in and show 
Gur Canary, @ 
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BELLE PAxson DRURY. 


EVENING. 


The shadows lengthen on the shimmering lea, 
And fast the darkness creeps along the glade; 
Objects remote the eye now fails to see, 
And scenes less distant, lingering, slowly fade. 


The weary laborer loves to greet this hour, 

To lose the cares of life in balmy sleep; 
To rest his body and renew its power, 

Then to awake refreshed at morning's peep. 


All greet thee, Night, when peace and quiet reign; 
When labor rests and all the world is still. 
All love to launch into thy sweet domain, 
To ease the mind of cares which only sleep can kill. e 


—GEORGE GEE. 


THE YELLOWSTONE TROUT. 


(Salmo mykiss lewist.) 


In their valuabie work “The Fishes of 
North and Middle America,’ Doctors 
Jordan and Evermann tell us that the 
Yellowstone Trout may be found in “The 
Snake River Basin above the Shoshone 
Falls, and crossing the main divide of 
the Rocky Mountains at Two-Ocean Pass 
to the head waters of the Yellowstone, 
thence to other affluents of the Upper 
Missouri.” In many localities within its 
range this fish is quite abundant. It is 
a variety of a species which is a native 
of the clear and cold streams of Alaska 
and Kamchatka. In those regions it 
bears the vernacular name Mykiss. The 
varietal name Jews: was given the Yel- 
lowstone form in honor of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis, who in 1803-1806 was 
the leader of the memorable exploring 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, and who 
brought back specimens of this interest- 
ing and gamey fish. 

The typical form of the species mykiss 
is represented by ten or more varieties, 
each of which is the type found in the 
waters of a circumscribed locality. The 
Trout of our illustration is characterized 
by a red marking on the throat which 
has given the fish the name Cut-throat 
Trout. This red mark is also present 
on the throats of some of the other 
varieties of the species. 

The Yellowstone Trout is of interest 
for other reasons than those that would 
naturally be advanced by the angler. 
This fish is found on both sides of that 
stupendous watershed, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on one side of which the streams 
flow toward the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the other toward the Mississippi River. 
The Snake River of the west side and 
the Yellowstone River of the east side 
are connected by two streams which 
cross the divide through Two-Ocean 
Pass. It has been conclusively shown 
by Doctors Jordan and Evermann that 
the “Trout of the Yellowstone and the 
Upper Missouri is derived directly from 
that of the Upper Snake River.” 
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The physiography of the Two-Ocean 
Pass region is so instructive, and its bear- 
ing on the geographical distribution of 
fishes is so important, that we quote the 
description of Dr. Evermann regarding 
the locality. 

He says: “Two-Ocean Pass is a high 
mountain meadow, about 8,200 feet above 
the sea and situated just south of the 
Yellowstone National Park. It is sur- 
rommded. On. all sides by, rather high 
mountains except where the narrow val- 
leys of Atlantic and Pacific Creeks open 
out from it. Running back among the 
mountains to the northward are two small 
canyons down which come two small 
streams. On the opposite side is another 
canyon down which comes another small 
eigeimien.Vbne extreme leapt. of the 
meadow from east to west is about a 
mile, while the width from north to south 
is not, much less. The larger of the 
streams coming in from the north is 
Pacific Creek, which, after winding along 
the western side of the meadow, turns 
abruptly westward, leaping through a 
narrow gorge. Receiving numerous 
affluents, Pacific Creek soon becomes a 
good-sized stream which finally unites 
with Buffalo Creek a few miles above 
where the latter stream flows into Snake 
River. 

“Atlantic Creek was found to have 
two forks entering the pass. At the north 
end of the meadow is a small canyon 
down which flows the North Fork. This 
stream hugs the border of the flat very 
closely. The South Fork comes down 
the canyon on the south side, skirting the 
brow of the hill a little less closely than 
does the North Fork. The two, coming 
together near the middle of the eastern 
border of the meadow, form Atlantic 
Creek, which, after a course of a few 
miles, flows into the Upper Yellowstone. 
But the remarkable phenomena exhibited 
here remain to be described. 

“Bach ork ot Atlantic Creek, just 
after entering the meadow, divides as if 


to flow around an island, but the stream 
toward the meadow, instead of return- 
ing to the portion from which it had 
parted, continues its westerly course 
across the meadow. Just before reach- 
ing the western border the two: streams 
unite and then pour their combined 
waters into Pacific Creek; thus are 
Atlantic and Pacific creeks united and a 
continuous waterway from the Columbia 
via Two-Ocean Pass to the Gulf of 
Mexico is established. 

“Besides the channels already men- 
tioned, there are several more or less dis- 
tinct ones which were dry at the time 
of our visit. As already stated, the pass 
is a nearly level meadow, covered with a 
heavy growth of grass and many small 
willows one to three feet high. While it 
is somewhat marshy in places, it has 
nothing of the nature of a lake about it. 
Of course during wet weather the small 
springs at the borders of the meadow 
would be stronger, but the important 
facts are that there is no lake or even 
marsh there and that neither Atlantic nor 


Pacific Creek has its rise in the meadow. 


And it is certain that there is, under 
ordinary circumstances, a continuous 
waterway through Two-Ocean Pass of 
such a character as to permit fishes to 
pass easily and readily from Snake River 
over to the Yellowstone, or in the oppo- 
site direction.” Thus, as Dr. Evermann 
recites, a fish, were it so inclined and 
barring certain falls in the Snake River, 
might journey from the mouth of the 
Columbia River up that stream to the 
Snake River, thence to Pacific Creek and 
onward through Two-Ocean Pass to the 
Yellowstone River and finally reaching 
Yellowstone Lake. Leaving the lake 
through the lower Yellowstone and pass- 
ing into the Missouri, it would finally 
reach the Mississippi, many hundreds of 
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miles distant. Finally the journey would 
be completed at the Gulf of Mexico about 
6,000 miles from the starting point—by 
far the longest possible fresh-water 
journey in the world. 

He adds: “We found trout in Pacific 
Creek at every point where we examined 
it. In Two-Ocean Pass we found trout — 
in each of the streams and in such posi- 
tions as would have permitted them to 
pass easily from one side of the divide 
to the other. We also found trout in 
Atlantic Creek below the pass, and in the 
upper Yellowstone they were abundant. 
Thus it is certain that there is no obstruc- 
tion, even in dry weather, to prevent the 
passage of trout from the Snake River 
to Yellowstone Lake. It is quite certain 
that trout do pass over in this way; and 
it is almost certain that Yellowstone Lake 
was stocked with trout from the west 
via Two-Ocean Pass.” Dr. Evermann 
has caught the Yellowstone Trout in the 
act of passing from the western to the 
eastern drainage in Two-Ocean Pass. 

The fish from which our illustration 
was taken was caught by the Hon. Carter 
H. Harrison, mayor of Chicago, who 
with a party of friends was enjoying an 
outing in the Yellowstone National Park. 
The Yellowstone Trout possesses decided 
game qualities, yet many anglers claim 
that its gaminess is inferior to that of 
the eastern brook trout. The gaminess 
of these fishes, however, varies and 
depends on the nature of the waters in 
which they reside. As a rule, those 
individuals which live in the vicinity of 
cascades and rapids are very active and 
develop great strength. They will resist 
every effort of the angler until exhausted. 
There are instances where the resource- 
fulness of the angler has been taxed for 
over an hour before the trout was 
secured. 

SETH MINDWELL. 


FLOWERS OF THE TREES. 


The trees are usually in flower before 
the leaves come, and so secure for the 
biossoms the full benefit of the sunshine. 
Except in the fruit trees, the flowers of 
the trees are, for the most part, incon- 
Emievous. - (hey are of a 'green-.or 
greenish color, with little or no odor. 
Color and odor are associated with insect 
pollination, and the trees that make no 
display of flowers are dependent on the 
wind. 

Wind pollination is very extravagant. 
Only one grain of pollen is required to 
fertilize one ovule; yet in the case of the 
pine the ratio is seven thousand grains of 
pollen to one ovule. In the South, in 
the late spring, when the pine trees are 
in bloom, the light pollen dust is blown 
in clouds for miles about, giving rise to 
various newspaper allusions to sulphur 
showers ! . 

Nature’s first aim is towards success 
in her purpose; so that she is willing that 
myriads of forms should be lost so that 
this success may be attained. But her 
second aim is towards economy, so we 
find her working out plans to reduce the 
amount of material to be manufactured 
and to secure the surest agent for its 
distribution. 

Insects carry pollen on their wings or 
heads, from flower to flower, wasting 
little and placing it accurately where it 
will perform its work. The flowers that 
are so served by the insects must offer 
to them certain compensations for the 
service. So we find many trees, notably 
the fruit trees, with blossoms rich in color 
and odor, ready to attract the small 
visitors. There is usually, too, a gen- 
erous amount of nectar stored in the 
heart of the flower, cleverly put there so 
that in securing it the insect must brush 
off all of the pollen it has brought from 
a neighboring flower. 

In the change of the agent for the 
carrying of the pollen, the pollen itself 
has altered its character. When it was 
produced in large quantities and blown 
about by the wind it was dry and fluffy. 
But when insects were employed the 
pollen became sticky, so as to adhere the 


the style and so reaches the ovule. 
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better to their bodies and lessen the 
chance of waste. 

Trees belong to either one or the other 
of the two great groups into which 
flowering plants are divided: Gymno- 
sperms or Angiosperms. Gymmnosperms 
are lower in the scale of development 
than the Angiosperms because the organs 
of the flower are less specialized. In- 
deed, the flower of the Gymnosperms can 
hardly be recognized as such by the 
ordinary observer; but since it consists 
of the essential organs of the flower, the 
stamens and pistils, or at best the vital 
parts of these organs, it is classed as a 
flower. | 

The pine is a characteristic member of 
the Gymnosperms. Its flowers are 
monoecious; that is, the pistillate flowers 
and the staminate flowers are separate but 
borne on the same tree. The pistillate 
flowers are arranged in a scaly catkin, 
which afterwards becomes a cone. Each 
bract bears at its base a pair of ovules 
side by side, all that there is of the pistil- 
late flower. These ovules are not 
enclosed in an ovary—the main char- 
acteristic of Gymnosperms. The pollen 
blown from the staminate flowers enters 
the ovule directly through a minute 
orifice, and fertilization is complete. 
Gymnosperms are pollinated altogether 
by the wind. 

The Angiosperms bear flowers that 
enclose their seeds in a special sac, the 
ovary. The flowers are either dicecious, 
as the willow, with staminate catkins on 
one tree and the pistillate on another; 
or moncecious, as the oak, with both 
kinds of flowers on one tree. Except in 
the fruit trees, there are usually no petals 
or sepals, but the flowers consist merely 
of groups of stamens or pistils. The 
pollen is carried by the wind or by an 
insect from the staminate flower to the 
pistillate, where it finally finds its way 
to the ovary. If the style is present, the 
grain drops on the stigma, where it is 
moistened and develops shortly into a 
tube. This tube pushes its way through 
fhe 
process varies in time, sometimes requir- 
ing several days for completion. 

Mary Lee Van Hook. 


GRAPE FRUIT. 


(Citrus decumana.) 


The Grape Pru is a, species or ithe 
genus Citrus, which also includes the 
orange, lemon, lime and citron. Ac- 
counts vary regarding its origin, but it 
is generally supposed to be a native of 
the islands on the southern coast of Asia. 
According to some records, the seeds 
were carried by the Arabs into Syria 
and the countries of the Levant, and 
from thence were introduced into Europe 
by the Crusaders. It is also said to be 
a native of China and Japan and derives 
its name Shaddock, from Dr. Shaddock 
who carried it from these countries to 
the West Indies. 

The Grape Fruit is really a monstrous 
orange. The fruit is from four to eight 
inches in diameter and while in, China 


‘and Japan its sweet taste has given it 


the name of Sweet Ball, as a rule the 
pulp and juice are sub-acid or bitter, but 
withal, quite refreshing. 

The Grape Fruit like all forms of extra 
development, is more showy than useful. 
It flourishes in tropical and in sub-trop- 
ical countries which are not liable to 
frost, being far more sensitive to cold 
than is the orange. Florida seems pecu- 
liarly weil adapted to the cultivation of 
this fruit as well as the varieties used 
for ornamental purposes only. ‘The tree 


is a beautiful evergreen with dark shin- 


ing leaves, against which the clusters of 
greenish-yellow fruit, which are found 
on the tree in various stages of develop- 
ment at all seasons of the year, produce 
a most pleasing and ornamental effect. 
The Grape Fruit trees attain a height 


of from fifteen to twenty-five feet. The 
heads of the trees are spreading and the 
branches armed with prickles. The 
leaves are somewhat downy underneath 
and the winged petiols are nearly as 
broad as the leaves.. The white flowers 
have five petals and five sepals and the 
frit, which- is a berry, may atta 
weight of fourteen pounds. 

Several names have been given to the 
fruit. The term Shaddock, has been ex- 
plained and in recent years is chiefly 
applied to the pear-shaped forms, used 
only for ornamental purposes. The 
French call it the Pampelmous and the 
Italians, the Arancio. For some reason, 
the long-suffering name of Forbidden 
Fruit has been bestowed upon it. The 
term Grape Fruit, however, is derived 
from the fact that the fruit grows in 
clusters of from three to fifteen, thereby 
suggesting clusters of grapes. One 
variety of the Grape Fruit is peculiar in 
having a red pulp; another known as the 
Hog Shaddock is probably a hybrid be- 
tween the Shaddock and the citron or 
lemon. The fruit of the Hog Shaddock 
is watery and exceedingly unpalatable. 

The trees of the Grape Fruit are not 
as liable to disease as are the orange 
trees. Insects and scales do not attack 
them to any material extent and this 
immunity, together with the advantage 
of being able to raise the trees from 
seeds, has tended to the development of 
many varieties, some of which are of 
great commercial value. 

CHARLES S. RADDIN. 
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BIRDS IN 


When the summer departs, and the 
birds all troop southward, and the frost 
settles upon the ground, some people 
think the season of birds is over, and 
that winter brings no birds. Let such a 
one take his glasses and wander into a 
secluded spot, half bushes, half forest, 
and wait. 

The first thing he hears is the “Zit, 
zit,” of the juncos as they hurry past in 
small flocks, or the chickadees as they 
swing from some dead leaf or broken 
branch. A faint ““Wank, wank, wank,” 
tells him that somewhere in the wood a 
red-breasted nuthatch is busily engaged 
at his breakfast. 

Let us follow him up. Push aside the 
briars, and as with stealthy tread you 
move along you startle the juncos and 


goldfinches. Off toward the west is the, 


bird you are looking for. Now he is on 
the other side of the tree. Take two 
or three steps—there he is again, and 
when he disappears take a few more steps 
toward him. Thus you may follow up 
almost any bird; only be quiet and swift. 

“Speek, speek”—there is a downy 
woodpecker merrily rapping on that dead 
oak, and a faint “Peelt, peelt,” of his 


WINTER. 


cousin, the hairy, is faintly borne on 
the wind. The white-throated sparrows 
are in every bush, goldfinches fly over 
with a~Pe te te’ u,” and away in the 
distance another downy is drumming. 
There on the other side of the wood 


is a cedar tree in which some golden- 


crowned kinglets are busily at work. A 
brown creeper winds around a sassafras 
tree trying to find grubs enough to 
satisfy his appetite, which is keen and 
sharp in such weather. 

A harsh scream startles you as a 
blue jay lights in a nearby tree, but you 
have had enough of him and turn back 
to the kinglets—they are gone. In their 
place sits a grav and black bird, the 
shrike, and you wonder if he has a king- 
let butchered and hung on a thorn. 

A faint ‘“‘Zeet, te, te, te, zeet” an- 
nounces the arrival of some tree spar- 
rows, and here they are, dodging the 
branches and tumbling into the bushes 
in a manner comical to behold. 

At last your toes begin to get cold and 
you pocket your glasses and slump home- 
ward through the snow well satisfied with 
what you have seen. 

Leon HAUSMANN. 


| THE STARS. 


Far thy lights are shining through the night— 
Gleaming with a luster pure and white; 
Myriad stars of love-lit sympathy— 

Glowing with thy heart-truth—spirit-free. 


Shine forever! satellites of grace; 

Travel with the pride of nature’s pace. 
Onward! ever onward! worlds of light, 
Through the endless blessing of thy right. 


—WILLIAM REID. 


CROWDED OUT. i 


One summer a little plantain grew 
close by a stalk in a cornfield. Every 
time the plow or the cultivator came 
along, the plantain was glad that he was 
so close to the cornstalk. All his com- 
rades were ruthlessly cut down and he 
was left alone. All he could see was 
corn, corn, corn all around, and only a 
speck of the blue sky overhead. 

In his loneliness he tried to get the 
corn to talk, but his efforts were in vain. 
However, the little plantain rejoiced and 
congratulated himself that he had been 
able to ripen hundreds of seeds, and that, 
if he lived, he might have some company 
the next summer. 
hope that. 

The long hot summer was drawing to 
a close when one day he felt something 
drop on the head of his flower stalk. 

“What is that?” exclaimed he, jerking 
his head to one side. 

“Nothing but a mustard seed,” reptied 
a strange voice. 

“T am so glad to see you,’ 
lonely plantain. 


* said the 
“T have stood here alone 
all summer long. What a dreary time I 
have had of it! From morning until 
night [ see nothing but Sere shes which 
are so high- header and aristocratic that 
they will not deign to neighbor witi me. 
One day they told me to be quiet and 
leave LN alone, br they were too busy 


LO-<even y were just growing, 
oleae See every minute of the 
time. 

“You see, having set his mind upon 


ectting a certain sum of silver from this 
field, the farmer gives the corn such good 
care that it is trying to do its best for 
him. How I wish “that he would care 
for me! I must quake with fear every 
time I hear a footstep or a rustle. 


He at least liked to | 


“You do not know how glad I am to 
have company,” said the plantain; “put I 
ain airaid that the farmer may s@mmes 
either of us stay another vear. How did 
vou get here, anyhow ?” 

“M” bird that had been over in the 
meadow on the other side of the house, 
and that was flying across this field, 
dropped me,” said the mustard seed. 


“Well, weil! The farmer’s old hen 
brought me here on her feet,” replied the 
plantain. 


The beautiful fali days: had come. 
The farmer and his men were gathering 
the corn. Followed by his playful shep- 
herd dog, the farmer’s little boy came out 
in the field with his father. As the two 
playfellows were having a romp, a 
rounding thing covered with spines that 
had caught in Rover’s coat, was brushed 
off. The newcomer was a queer little 
thing and was ever so much larger than 
the mustard seed. 

Both the plantain and the mustard seed 
watched it suspiciously, but they feared 
to speak until all the hands were out of 
hearing. 

“Who are you, we. would like to 

know?” asked the plantain haughtity. 

“You needn’t fear; I wouldn’t touch 
you. I catch hold of only travelers who 
can carry me ahbout.. I am a cockle-bur 
—hbut you are no better than I.” 

““We are very glad to have you bere,” 
replied the plantain in a more friendly 
voice. "This has been a very lonely 
summer. 

A. few days later the friends -were 
exchanging experiences. “T came from 
the barnyard,” explained the plantain. 
“There were so many of us besides our 
family. There were the purslane, the 
Jamestowit weed and the smartweed, all 
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the horses, cows and pigs, and all the 
poultry, too. Probably that is the reason 
that I have felt so lonely here. Where 
did you come from?” 

“I,” answered the mustard, “grew over 
in the wheat field. When the farmer 
sowed his wheat he sowed me, too—but 
he did not notice it. The ground was 
rich and mellow. I had a fine place to 
grow; but this is a good place, too.” 

“And I,” said the cockle-bur, “grew 
by the roadside. My brothers and I had 
fine fun trying to steal rides. Perhaps 
vou may think that wrong, but that is our 
nature. We are seldom satisfied to 
remain in the same vicinity. Some of the 
boys caught in the passing horses’ tails. 
Some of them were carried off by the 
men’s pants and the women’s dresses. 
Several of them fastened themselves into 
the wool of a drove of sheep. One of them 
was glad to ride even on an old cow’s 
tail, but I never could get a good hold 
of anything until Rover came along the 
other day. He carried me around for 
more than two days. It was fun to go 
racing up the road and down the road, 
through the house, over the fields, across 
the meadows and through the orchard. 
I tell you I have seen the world and its 
ways. I have had a good chance to see 
a dog wag his tail, but I cannot think 
how he does it.” 

The cockle-bur’s new neighbors opened 
their eyes in great surprise and exclaimed 
in admiration, “Indeed!” 

Just then a couple of little seeds with 
feathery wings came flying along. 

“Heigh- ho!” spoke the plantain as 
they one after the other sank to the earth 
not. far away. “Where did you come 
from?” 

“We grew over in the fence corner. 
Our mother had so many of us, and it 
was so crowded around there, that we 
wanted to find a place where there is 
more room. This seems to be a good 
place,’ continued the spokesman. 

A little whiff of air lifted and whirled 
him around and around, then let him 
drop down beside a small clod. 

“T think that I will remain here,” he 
said as he settled himself contentedly. 

Here the wandering seeds stayed all 
winter. They lay resting and dreaming 
of the work that they would do upon 
awakening in the spring. One day a 
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covey of quails coming that way robbed 
the plantain of some of his seeds. He 
groaned and groaned. Still he com- 
forted himself that he had dozens left and 
that his own rootstalk was warm and 
safe, ready to show itself in the early 
spring. 

Finally spring came. The field was 
properly plowed and prepared for a crop 
of clover. 

It happened that the plantain was 
plowed under so deep that he could not 
get up to the air and light; consequently 
he smothered to death. ‘The other new 
friends were up in good season and 
promised to make thrifty plants. 

One day the mustard spied a wild 
morning-eglory not far off. 

“Where did you come from? 
did you get here?” eagerly asked the 
mustard. Without waiting for an answer 
he rattled on: “I have not seen you 
since I left the wheat field. It seems 
pleasant to meet old friends occasionally.” 

You never met me before | 1 never 
was ie the» wheat field; replied the 
morning-glory with stiff dignity not often 
displayed by her. 

“Didn’t you come from along by the 
hedge near where I was raised last 
Weate 

“T did not,’ emphatically answered the 
morning- -glory. | 

“Bee pardon,” 
am mistaken.” 

The mustard’s politeness made the 
morning-glory ashamed of herself. So 
she explained in a milder tone, “That 
mean old farmer turned me under so deep 
that I did not see nor even feel much 
influence of the sun for a whole year; 
but this spring the plow brought me to 
the surface again, and—here I am, not 
far from where I was raised. In any 
case, what a struggle some of us have 
for our very lives!” 

The happy weeds worked their hardest 
gathering all the sun rays _ possible, 
drinking refreshing dews, and sucking 
up what food they could collect from the 
soil. However, there were so many 
clovers, and they were such industrious 
workers, that the weed-friends finally 
saw that their chances were not favor- 
able. At last it became plainly evident 
that they lacked their natural vigor. 
Then, alas! one fine summer day the 


How 


lifting his hat; “then I 


farmer mowed the field, cutting them 
with the clover. 

“Now,” joyfully the prickly lettuce 
cried, “now the farmer is treating us all 


alike for once. We will at least have an: 


even chance to grow again.” 

“Since. I have lost miy_ leaves. 7 can 
neither breathe nor digest my food,” 
later complained the prickly lettuce. 

“Neither can I,” mourned the mustard. 

“Nor I,” echoed the cockle-bur. 

They “did" make Ja ‘ereatetort, pre 
found that when their useful green leaves 
were taken from them they had been 
deprived of their principal means of main- 
taining vitality. As some of the clover 
leaves lay close to the ground, the reaper 


did not get them all; consequently redtop 
had the advantage. With great energy 
the clover soon put up other fresh leaves 
and heads. Indeed, it grew so rapidly 
that it crowded the friends so that they 
were soon hid from even the sunlight. 
Now they felt completely discouraged. 

One day the farmer and his eldest son 
came to look at the clover. 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed he. “This 
field is ready to be cut again.” 

As he walked around examining the 
growth he remarked, “What a clean 
crop! The other made pretty fair hay; 
this will certainly give us some fine 
seed.” 

LovepAY ALMIRA NELSON. 


THE SCARLET IBIS. 


When tides have dropped below the marsh’s reach, 
While on their fishing ground the herons line, 
The scarlet ibis stalks the sandy beach, 
In sea-blown plumes, with steel-blue fringes fine. 


And past them, sooty terns with dusky eyes, 
Run nimbly on, and curlews whistling clear; 

But bar and sea-walk when the waters rise 
They leave, and seek the open marshes near. 


The marshes! rich in herbs and tawny grass, 

And salty shrubs, which veil the trodden roads 
Ot water-fowl to rounded pools like glass, 

Or feeding haunts, or sheltered, dimmed abodes. 


With nut-brown eyes, and wrinkled rosy face, 
The ibis stands and each its nook illumes; 
Or slowly on, in sunlit files they pace, 
Or preen in groups, their glowing scarlet plumes. 


From dawn to dusk, their splendid beauty lights 
These sombre fens and shingle beaches gray, 
Where still the curlews call when sea-swung nights 
Have drowned the sunken colors of the day. 


—FEiza WoopworrtH. 
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THE CINNABAR FUNGUS. 


(Polystictus cinnabarinus.) 


To the lover of nature a trip through 
an open forest is one of the most enjoy- 
able forms of recreation. The trees are 
beautiful with their graceful branches 
and their varying foliage, and in early 
spring here and there one may find a 
tree that is favored with lovely blossoms. 
Nearer the ground the forests do not 
lose their attractiveness and are even 
more interesting to the student, for here 
are found the flowering herbaceous plants 
and many of the lower forms of plant 
life. Even the fallen tree trunks and old 
stumps—dead and decaying—are beauti- 
fied by living green mosses, gray and 
brownish lichens and varicolored fung1. 

Not the least interesting of all these 
growths of the forest are the fungi which 
grow only upon decaying wood. Some 
of these forms are edible and all are 
useful for “‘they begin the task in Na- 
ture’s laboratory of changing decaying 
wood into assimilable shape as food to 
feed the very trees that dropped it.” 

The fungus which we illustrate (Poly- 
stictus cimnabarinus) is not uncommon 
on+«decaying portions of oak, basswood, 
cherry and other trees of the woods of 


many localities. It was given its specific 
name because of its brilliant cinnabar 
color by which it may be recognized at 
quite a distance. Dr. W. S. Moffatt says 
that over one hundred specimens were 
found growing on a log in the woods 
not far from Chicago. 

This species belongs to a large and 
interesting group of the fungi— the fam- 
ily. Polyporaceze which includes fleshy, 
leathery or woody forms. Dr. Charles 
McIlvaine says: “Within this large fam- 
ily are found edible species. In the 
woody species the razor-strop man finds 
material for his strops; the surgeon 
styptics ; the peasant, punk to catch sparks 
trom: its. int, -and the .- Fourth of 
July urchin a fire-holder to light his 
pyrotechnics. The Chinese have placed 
some species in their fathomless materia 
medica, while the Polyporus of the locust 
Bee 1s ised im America as a medicine 
for horses. No fungoid growth is more 
universal. They are the ever active 
yreservers of our trees and converters cf 
forest debris.” The species illustrated 
is leathery, and no edible species f its 
genus have been reported. 


HAIL PROCREANT SUN. 


Hail, procreant Sun! 
Emerge from the enclosed sea, 
Where all the bright days to be 

Lie dormant, with broad wing furled. 

Hail, procreant Sun! 

Awake every wild flower and tree, 
Bid welcome to joyous bird-world. 
Hail, procreant Sun! 
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=—@, Jcnon BRUMBAUGH. 


CATCHING THEIR PREY. 


Man is certainly not the only creature 
sufficiently intelligent to utilize as 
weapons in the pursuit of his prey, exter- 
ior objects, as guns, stones, sticks, etc. 

Animals as inferior as a fish exhibit 
extreme skill in the art of reaching their 
prey when at a distance. 

A species exemplifying this character- 
istic, inhabits the rivers of India. His 
food consists of the insects which wander 
over the leaves of the aquatic plants. 
These insects are far above the fish, and 
should he wait for them to fall within 
his reach, his chances of a meal would be 
slim. 

In the course of ages he has developed 
a cute trick. He draws in some drops 
of water and contracting his mouth, 


projects them with so much force and 


certainty of aim that they rarely fail to 
reach and bring down his intended vic- 
tim. His movement are admirably co- 
ordinated to obtain a precise effect, and 
that they are not those of a machine is 


proved by the fact that when he fails — 


the first time, he tries again, and perser- 
vers until success attends his efforts. 
Another fish, resident in the estuaries 


of Java, pursues a similar course of 
These facts are unquestioned, — 


action. 
many observers having witnessed and 
described the interesting proceedings. 
The Chinese preserve, in large jars, 
specimens of the last named fish and 
amuse themselves by making them go 
through with their little exercise. 
LouISsE JAMISON. 


THE OLD PINE. 


It stood in the open meadow, 
Not far from my study panes. 
I used to sit and watch its branches toss; 
It gleamed in the summer sunshine, 
And dripped in the April rains, 
And dropped its needles ’mid the autumn moss. 


I loved it best in the winter, 
For then, ’mid the hail and sleet, 
It still was fair and green, though tipped with snow; 
A gem in the dreary landscape 
Where the storms and tempests beat, 
A stopping-place for sparrow and for crow. 


The woodmen came with their axes, 
I knew that its life was done! 
I heard their blows and saw it reei and bend— 
*Twas only a pine in the meadow, 
A. green little forest son, 
But by its death I lose a well-loved friend! 


—JAc LowE Lt. 
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The beautiful is as useful as the useful:—Victor Hugo. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet ‘breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarkened ways 

Made for our searching; yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 

*Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms; 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read ; 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


No. 


—Joun Keats, “ENDYMION.” 
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THE CANADIAN WARBLER. 


(Sylvania canadensis.) 


The attractive Canadian Warbler is 
not an uncommon migrant, yet because 
of its natural habits it is not readily ob- 
served and is often considered of rare 
occurrence. Like many of the warblers, 
it is somewhat erratic in its migrations 
and may be very abundant one season and 
very rare the next. It frequents the edges 
of woodlands, and finds the greatest 
satisfaction in the forests that border 
streams and other bodies of water. It is 
quite partial to coniferous forests, and, 
wherever these are found within its 
range, it will be found more common in 
them than in adjacent hardwood thickets. 
It has an extensive range, which covers 
eastern North America, westward to the 
Plains, and from Lake Winnepeg and 
Newfoundland southward. As _ winter 
approaches, it passes through eastern 
Mexico to Central and South America, 
where its presence has been noted in 
Peru. It breeds in the Alleghanies and 
the more elevated regions of New Eng- 
land and New York, northward to the 
limits of its range, and westward to 
Manitoba. Its nests are also occasionally 
found in the northern portions of the 
Middle United States. 

Mr. Charles 9S..° Paine Jaas ven 
described the habits of this handsome 
Warbler. In a note regarding his obser- 
vations in Vermont, he says: “The Can- 
ada Flycatcher is a common summer vis- 
itant and is first seen about the eighteenth 
of May. They do not spread themselves 
over the woods, like most of our small 
flycatching birds, but keep near the bor- 
ders, where there is a low growth of 
bushes, and where they may be heard 
throughout the day singing their regular 
chant. A few pairs may occasionally be 
found in the same neighborhood. At 
other times only a single pair can be 


found in quite a wide extent of territory 
of similar character.” Because of its 
habit of catching insects while flying, it 
has been given the names Canadian Fly- 
catcher and Candian Flycatching Warb- 
ler. It is also called the Necklaced and 
the Bonaparte’s Warbler. 

The Canadian Warbler is a shy bird 
and very successful in its attempts to 
conceal itself in the thick foliage of the 
bushes which it frequents. So quiet is it 
in its search for food that its presence is 
often revealed only when it bursts into 
song. Even then it is not always possible 
to locate the spot from whence the sound 
emanates. Rev. J. Hibbert Langille has 
described its song as consisting of the 
following syllables: “Chi-reach-a-dee, 
reach-a-dee, reach-a-dee-chi, uttered in a 
hurried and spirited manner, with a strik- 
ing mixture of sibilant notes and 
so much ventriloquism that it seems 


almost impossible to locate the singer, 


though he, be but a few yards dis- 
tant.” Mr. Ernest E. Thompson de- 
scribes its song as loud and rasping, and 
gives it the following syllabic rendering: 
“Rup-it-che, rup-tt-che, rup-it-chitt-it- 
lit.” It sings frequently during the spring, 
but becomes silent before the close of 
summer. 

The nest of the Canadian Warbler is 
built upon the ground in woods, in 
shrubby fields or in shaded swampy 
places. Audubon alone describes it as 
being found elsewhere. He writes of 
finding a nest “in the fork of a small 
branch of laurel, not above -four feet 
from the ground.” The nest is usually 
placed beside a log or among roots, and 
is made of quite loosely arranged leaves, 
dried grasses and weed stalks, roots and 
hair; it is lined with hair. 
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LITTLE. PEOPLE OF -.THE: POOLS. 
PART I. 


The Reverend Albert White, of Sel- 
borne, often lamented not living near the 
seashore, that he might note the migra- 
tions of birds; but he+would doubtless 
have revelled, as the Rector of Eversley 
did, in the “Wonders of the Shore.” 

When we were children, in the fifties 
and early sixties, all our books were 
English; which was often tantalizing, 
and never more so than when we wanted 
advice for our “aquariums.”’ 
we could but turn to Charles Kingsley’s 
fy iGlieteus, wand ivalr his animals were 
unknown to us and half ours to him. 
Hermit crabs, live pets, and some anem- 
ones formed a common ground; but 
our pink doris, for instance, did not 
answer to Kingsley’s description, and so 
we installed him with pride as a large 
eolid, until his actions proclaimed his 
predatory character, and he was turned 
out.: 

But he was merely a relative with the 
family failings in excess, for the eolids 
themselves were not without reproach. 
They would go and perch on an anemone 
in bloom, nibble its tentacles and injure 
its appearance very much if not discov- 
ered and dislodged; while the tiniest 
star-fish was equal to a wolf in the fold, 
settling all over a limpet, for example, 
drawing him out of his shell and absorb- 
ing him into his own economy. Even 
the beautiful smooth crimson star was 
impossible on this account—a far more 
aristocratic being than the rough com- 
mon star, and correspondingly difficult 


In this case : 


of access,—only to be had at the lowest 


tides, among outlying reefs calling for a 
boat. His manners, however, were quite 
the same. Ah, this heredity! 

Again, the anemones,—those miracles 
of expansion and sometimes of rapidity 
in the exercise of this quality, seemed to 
possess, like the jelly-fish, the property 
of paralyzing the unwary minnow who 
presumed to approach the harmless-look- 
ing hump of jelly sticking to a rock, with 
only a faint suggestion of tentacles in 
the middle. Alas for the minnow! If 
the anemone were what we called “a 
smart one,” it bloomed, swelling to an 
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incredible size, running out long and 
slender or expanding laterally, as suited 
the occasion, unfolding with deliberation 
its whole fair panoply of fringed and 
fluted ruffs, while with relentless method 
it engulfed the passive minnow and 
swept him into his doom. 

Against eolid and doris, of like fibre 
with itself,—soft white creatures with 
short white antennae and pink or brown 
tentacles waving on their backs,—the 
anemone has no redress, being habitually 
stationed while they are mobilized and 
lounge about, taking a languid interest 
in things. Then the minnows, if not dili- 
gently fed, attack each other, and sel- 
dom in any case deny themselves a sly 
nibble at each other’s fins for dessert. 
Naturally the only way to avert frequent 
catastrophes of the kind is to be as faith- 
ful as the turning tides in bringing them 
all food twice in the twenty-four hours. 
She of the nibbled fins was held to be a 
careless housewife. 

Once we took in a little sculpin some 
three sinehes.. lone, Me. used--to- lie 
goggling in the shadow of the bridge 
until a minnow swam over his nose, 
when he made one lunge at him, missed 
him and then sagged back, tai first, 
exactly in the line of his lunge,—which 
explains the family drag at the hook, so 
solid as to be instantly recognized by: the 
luckless fisher who knows what derision 
waits on the capture of “Daddy Corip.” 
“Oh, he has wings!” cried a near-sighted 
child on the wharf as Daddy came row- 
ing in on her hook,—much to her dis- 
pleasure,—for she saw he wasn’t hand- 
some, and she heard he wasn’t good. 
Our small friend disappeared from the 


tank after a time, and was found stiff 


on the floor under the music-rack, with 
a minnow across his jaws. The minnow 
had broken out in avoiding the rush of 
the midnight marauder, and the latter, 
grown reckless, had followed. See what 
comes of sending a sculpin to bed 
hungry! 

The point of smartness in certain 
anemones was well illustrated in a tiny 
three-pint aquarium we set up at one 


time. Everything was on the smallest 
scale; little weeds, little stones, four 
small minnows, a few small limpets, and 


two anemones no bigger than thimbles. — 


It was a pretty little affair, the water 
crystal-clear, as it will be when animal 
life is carefully subordinated to vegetable, 
and both to the body of water. The 
white anemone,—the smart one,—took 
up a position on the side of the jar, while 
the pink,—the lazy one,—sat on bottom. 
He always bloomed short and fat with 
many short stubby tentacles, while the 
white had but one row of long ones 
crossing a slender, swaying stem. 
Doubtless he could have been fat, but he 
scorned it. No bit of food sank past him 
when he was in bloom (and he was sel- 
dom closed). Prompt and unerring, he 
deflected his crown and swept in the 
morsel as it passed, while the short-ten- 
tacled one,—though he had two throats 
to feed; the only instance I ever saw,— 
never noticed anything until it was fairly 
guided into his jaws with the whalebone, 
when he swallowed it complacently, and 
down both throats at once, if you took 
pains to feed both. But he was very 
- dependent and not calculated to get on in 
life, like the other. Both came to equal 
grief, however. A basket of ferns de- 
scended on their domain, and there was 
general dismay. The minnows suffered 
most, scraping off nearly all their scales, 
struggling on the carpet among the bits 
of glass. | 

In the bigger tanks we had sometimes 
sticklebacks, obtained by proxy from 
some distant marsh: shrimps, ghostly 
things which came from the market 
packed in sawdust, and jumped up the 
sleeves of the person who opened the 
box; gunnel-fish, little dark-striped rib- 
bons with orange fins; and gobies, queer 
little fish some two inches long,—all 
great black head and long slender tail,— 
with a sucking disc beneath the broad 
chin, whereby they attach themselves to 
a rock when contented, curling the tail 
around to where an ear would be if ‘they 
had one. When they are not contented, 
they swim round and round unceasingly 
until something has to be done about it. 

For the farcical element we depended 
on the hermit crab. What with his fre- 
quent choice of an absurd misfit in the 
way of a shell, his bustling, meddlesome 


ways and consequent difficulties, he is 
distinctly the clown of the piece, the Duke 
of Newcastle of the aquarium. - If he be 
a large specimen of his kind, he often 
chooses to don a tiny bonnet of a shell 
which sits. on him “like a button on a 
gate-post,’’ and scarce suffices to protect 
his precious tail; or, being small, he 
wants to feel big, and bestows himself in 
a great ark which overshadows him 
altogether. This is irresistible, and 
you give him a poke with the whale- 
bone which turns him over on his back, 
whereupon he draws in claws, feelers, 
everything, and doubtless imagines you 
think he has vanished from _ earth. 
But he is too restless to hide long, 
and his members soon reappear over 
the lips of the _ shell,—the tiniest, 
cunningest claws, shot with iridescent 
blue,—with his feelers flourishing about 
over them, taking observations. Then 
out comes as much of the simple creature 
as dimensions will permit, but his claws 
will not come to the ground over the lip 
of the shell unless he relaxes the grip 
of his tail, and that is against all prece- 
dent.. Besides, he could not lift the shell 


then,—and he stretches and struggles 


and heaves until you take pity on him 
and lend him a hand, when he hoists the 
big shell on his back and shambles off, 
with an air of having done it all him- 
self. And he catches the corners of his 
shell on everything, and he slews around, 


and he sticks in narrow places and kicks | 


and pulls, and rolls off miniature 
precipices in his enthusiasm; always 
active and never discouraged, however 
thrilling his adventures, and however 
visitors, to say nothing of housemates, 
fling him about. 
His one weak point is a long, flexible, 
unprotected tail which he bestows in 
the back of a cockle—or natica—shell 
in which he lives. Some unsympathizing 
persons complain of the tinkling of this 
shell against the glass and stones on cold 
days. They say it makes them feel twice 
as cold. But really now, what is there 
in that? Cannot they move about and 
warm their blood? They don’t seem to 
consider how he would feel without any- 
thing to keep his tail in! It is his last 
expression of despair,—to show that tail 
in public, except on the rare occasions 
when he changes his own shell. Then 


he leaves his house, retires to the loneliest 
eorer he ‘can ‘and,) puts. the tail in a 

crack and'sits, telling his beads appar- 
ently, till all 1s complete. 

When he is merely startled or annoyed, 
he retires into his home, as beforesaid. 
If he wishes to change that house, how 
carefully he adjusts the new! how nicely 
he poises himself over it, and how dex- 
terously he whips that precious tail into 
it! in great fear of a nip from the enemy. 
But if the water becomes foul or too 
salt, or his grievances from any cause 
become unbearable,—then he comes bod- 
ily forth, spreads his tail to the public 
- gaze, and prepares to die. He is barom- 
eter as well as clown,—comedy and 
pathos united, as usual,—and his pro- 
test cannot be disregarded. “Mercy!” 
says somebody, “the hermit crab is out 
of his’ shell!” and “there’s racing and 
chasing on Cannobie Lee,” not to mention 
Netherby Hall, until his wrongs are 
righted. | 
- At Coffin’s Beach, and sometimes in 
the canal, are found very large hermits 
in big natica-shells overgrown with 
polyps, so that they look like round caps 
of pink fur,—very tempting but not desir- 
able,—for you want to be able to call the 
roll of your animals, and you can’t do 
that with polyps. They may die “unbe- 
knownst,”’ and foul the water, whereas 
all impurities should be removed at once. 
Sea-urchins, barnacles, mussels and so on 
‘are undesirable for this reason. We 
dipped up a little glass eel once, and 
did not know we had him at first. When 
we did know it, we could never have 
kept track of him but for his hard little 
black eyes. He was about two inches 
long and transparent as the clearest glass, 
so that the situation, shape and size of his 
tiny organs could be plainly seen. 

We delighted to prowl about the rocks 
at low tide and look for “animals,” or 
to accompany some youth in a boat on a 
lobster-spearing cruise. The. puny 
nurslings we see now are barely a third 
of the size of the big fellows we used to 
look down on and hook up with a gaff. 
It was from a boat we saw two monster 
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anemones, white and orange, blooming 
at the base of a rock six feet below low 
water mark. They were the biggest we 
ever saw, eight inches or more, and 
twice too large for our tanks. We could 
always find.numbers of a suitable size in 
the sea weed pools, or out of them, for 
that matter—sometimes in big beds; 
pink, orange, white and brown, but 
nobody would have a brown one. We 
haunted these low pools, and the higher 
ones in the bare rock where we could lie 
at full length with noses almost in the 
water, and admire the rich colors of the 
rock,—due to some imperceptible growth, 
—the rough pink incrustations, the tiny 
dark blue mussels, purple moss, and the 
barnacles opening to let out a feathery 
hand which opened, closed and withdrew, 
the crack closing behind it, all at regular 
intervals like a pulse. 

One day as we came along a shinglv 
beach with a tiny terrace descending into 
a chain of sandy pools lower than the 
enclosing tract of weed-grown boulders 
outside, we found these pools full of a 
struggling mass of creatures the like of 
which we had never seen before. Long, 
thin, flat “worms,” we called them, some 
one foot long, some three, but uniform 
otherwise, the width of a finger,—of a 
dark color but fringed on each edge with 
short wavy tentacles of bright changing 
peacock blue and green. Appalled by 
this unwonted sight, we inspected them 
with gravity, and went home to supper. 
The knots were too dense, and the pools 
too full to admit of independent motion ; 
and. though we came back next tide, 
finding, I believe, a straggler or two, we 
still failed to note the manner of swim- 
ming. It seems probable, however, that it 
resembled that of some tiny annelids of 
similar form but dull color which we had 
in the tanks some years later. When 
they swam, they formed in spirals, so 
that their motion was to plain swimming 
as waltzing is to walking. These little 
dingy annelids we found repeatedly, but 
the big gorgeous ones never again, 
though we ranged these beaches contin- 
ually. 

HELEN MANSFIELD. 


IN SPRING. 


“And now comes March,” to quote 
Dr. Holmes, “blowing his trumpet at the 
head of the grand procession of the open- 
ing year, with April following with her 
green flag and the rest coming in their 
turn.” Well has March been named for 
the mailed Mars, fierce god of war to 
whom strife was a favorite element. The 
cold, northwestern winds breathing tu- 
mult among the trees, merge gradually 
into the milder April messengers from 
the east, coming with whispers to the 
uplands, of the luxurious robes Madame 
Nature has in preparation for them. The 
sunbeams lost for half-a-year, slant their 
morning rays through my windows, 
beautiful harbingers are they of sunny 
skies and cloudless days to come. A thin 
blue haze overhangs the delicate browns 
and tender timid masses of green, spread- 
ing the hills and meadows. There is a 
daily enrichment of color in the land- 
scape. The tender shoots put on their 
graceful foliage again, seeming even 
more charming than in that they put 
away last autumn. The 
lift their fragile bells, the tulips glow as 
they lift their painted cups to catch the 
dewy fragrance of the warm winds, the 
golden chaliced crocus and the long- 
stemmed narcissus gleam as gold in the 
sunlight. The white elm and _ silver 
maple are the first trees to accept the 
challenge of March that Spring has 
come and they seal their acceptance with 
flowers not leaves, for the law of the 
wildwood is that forest trees shall pro- 
duce flowers before leaves. 
buds of the horse-chestnut glisten and 
glitter in the March sunlight and soon 
the resinous coats drop off and the leaves 
—tiny, downy, green babies, done up in 
woolly blankets—come out. | 


"The gray hus-chestnut’s leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old.” 


snowdrops: 


In my walk this morning, I trod on a 
carpet of great white petals, fallen from 
the blossoms of the huge bouquets 
adorning all the dogwood trees. I drank 
of the pure freshness in the tonic air and 
listened to the sweet sighing of the leap- 
ing trees, so glad to don their gala dress 
again. Softly-warbled songs greeted me 


on all sides and from the openings in the 


clumps of trees by the lane, variously 
colored plumage flashed in the brilliancy. 

My eye was delighted with a picture 
made by an old wooden bridge over a 
merry little stream. A delicate tracery 
of dainty, loving vines were clambering 
all over the old brown-black timbers and 
gray rocks of the foundation. You could 


almost see the tendrils grow, in their 
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eager solicitude to cover the ravages of 
time which winter had so_ barefacedly 
exposed. It was even happiness enough 
to watch this babbling baby river, with 
its trembling shadows, its tangle of new 
greenery along its bank and its reflection 
of the radiant iris, born in the purple, 
making glad her neighbors, the green 
rushes, while above them all the bur- 
nished dragon flies, with steel blue mail 
and shield, rose and sunk endlessly. | 
Late in the afternoon the sky con- 
tinued a transparent blue. I stood in 
my doorway and watched it turn to sil- 
ver. All around me the gentle air of 
Spring, wafted perfume from her dainty 
new gown. The faint sounds of the dy- 
ing day sprinkled the air. The light be- 
neath the trees grows yellower, the air 
was full of filmy insects out for their last 
datrce.. Verily, 


“the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And, as silently steal away.” 
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THE AMERICAN VULTURES. 


All day long we roam, we roaim, 
My shadow fleet and I; 
One searches all the land and sea, 
And one the trackless sky ; 
But when the taint of death ascends 
My airy flight to greet, 
As friends around the festal board, 
We meet! We meet! We meet! 
—Harry STILLWELL Epwarps, “The Vulture.” 


While the greater number of birds are 
attractive on account of the beauty of 
their plumage or because of their habits, 
a few are repulsive. To the latter class 
belong the Vultures. Though their 
habits are such that they cause a feeling 
of repugnance, they are withal to be 
placed among the very useful birds. They 
are nature’s scavengers. Unlike the more 
noble birds of prey—the eagles, hawks 


and owls, which, as a rule, scorn carrion 


and hunt living prey—the Vultures feed 
chiefly upon decaying animal substance. 
This habit, however, does not seem to be 
due to a preference for this kind of food, 
but rather it is due to the fact that they 
have not the ability to: kill game for 
themselves, and that their bills and claws 
are not fitted for tearing the tough skins 
of many living animals. Observations 
seem to indicate that they will eat fresh 
meat first, whenever it is obtainable. It 
is said that they will sometimes attack 
a living animal, provided it is disabled 
and injured so severely that its flesh and 
blood are exposed. . However, Turkey 
Buzzards have been known to attack and 
kill young pigs and lambs because of 
hunger due to a lack of carrion food. 
The American Vultures differ widely 
from those of the Old World. They are 
more cowardly and indolent, exhibiting 
very little of the spirit of the true Vul- 
tures, which is more like that of the typi- 
cal birds of prey. They differ also in 
their anatomical characteristics. In their 
search for food, the American Vultures 
are chiefly guided by their sense of sight, 
rather than by the sense of smell. Audu- 
bon, desiring to ascertain whether it was 


the sense of smell or that of sight which 
guided the Vultures to carrion, made 
many carefully planned experiments. He 
had noted that these birds quickly dis- 
cover the dead body of an animal, and 
that at the time of death, not one of the 
birds was in sight. His investigations 


led to the opinion that the Vultures. 


depended on the sense of sight. It has 
also been shown that when putrid flesh 
is so covered that it is not visible, though 
the odor may escape, the birds do not find 
it. If, however, bits of flesh are exposed 
on the cover, the Vultures gather and eat 
them while still failing to discover the 
hidden food. Regarding the discussion 
at the time when Audubon presented the 
results of his investigation, Dr. Coues has 
said: “It is somewhat to be wondered 
that no person of an ingenious and in- 
quiring turn advanced a theory why 
Vultures were deprived of the sense of 
smell; reasoning that if their olfactories 
were acute they could not bring them- 
selves to eat carrion, and that, moreover, 
they would be continually unhappy in the 
noxious atmosphere enamating from 
their own bodies. In short, that a merci- 
ful Creator had so arranged that they 
might not smell themselves!’ 

Even the Israelitic law-giver showed 
his disapproval of the unclean habits of 
the Vultures. “Of all clean birds ye shall 
eat. But these are they of which ye shall 
not eat: The eagle and the ossifrage, 
and the osprey, and the glede, and the 
kite, and the Vulture after his kind.” 
This prohibition would seem almost un- 
necessary, for the plumage and flesh of 
these birds becomes saturated with the 
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foul odor of decayed animal matter, and 
this odor will be retained by the feathers 
for a long time, even after the bird is 
dead and its skin removed from the body. 


When unmolested, both the Black Vul-_ 


ture and the Turkey Buzzard become 
very tame. In many of the cities and vil- 
_lages of the Southern States it is a com- 
mon sight to see these birds walking 
- along the streets and forming “A self- 
constituted street-cleaning department.” 
Their work is thorough, and not infre- 
quently they are so intent in their search 
for food that a pedestrian is in danger of 
running against them. They roost on 
the housetops and here, too, they will 
often stand with partly spread wings 
while they dry their water-soaked plum- 
age in the hot rays of the sun. Not in- 
frequently they add to the filth on their 
bodies by standing on the top of a chim- 
ney while their plumage is dried by the 
heat that escapes with the sooty smoke. 
Pennant suggested many years ago that 
_ their habit of lazily basking in the sun, 
with half-opened wings, was the result of 
an effort “to purify their bodies, which 
are most unpleasantly foetid.” 

The Vultures of the Americas as well 
as those of the Old World have been the 
theme of many writings during the past 
centuries. Pliny and contemporaneous 
writers speak of their habits. About the 
year 1780 Clavigero, an able writer of his 
time, speaks of the Vultures in his histor- 
ical account of Mexico. In his interest- 
ing sketch of these birds there is no doubt 
.that the name Zopilot refers to the Black 
Vulture and that Cozcaquanhtli is the 
Turkey Buzzard. The following is a 
part of one of a number of translations 
of his work which have appeared. in 
print: “The business of cleaning the 
fields of Mexico is reserved principally 
for the Zopilots, known in South Amer- 
ica by the name Gallinagzi; in other 
places by that of Aure; and in some 
places, though very improperly, by that 
of Ravens. There are two different spe- 
cies of these birds—the one, the Zopilot, 
properly so called; the other, called Coz- 
caquanhtli; they are both bigger than the 
raven. These two species resemble each 
other in their hooked bill and crooked 
claws, and by having upon their heads, 
instead of feathers, a wrinkled membrane 
with some curly hairs. The two species 
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are distinguished, however, by their size, 
their color, their numbers, and some other 
peculiarities. The Zopilot, properly so 


called, has black feathers, with brown 


bill and feet; they go often in flocks, and 
roost together upon trees. This species 
is very numerous, and is to be found in 
all the different climates; while, on the 
contrary, the Cozcaquanhtli is far from 
numerous and is peculiar to the warmer 
climates alone. The latter bird is larger 
than the Zopilot, has a red head and feet, 
with a beak of a deep red color, except 


toward the extremity which is white. Its. 


feathers are brown, except on the parts 
about the breast, which are of a reddish 
black. The wings are of an ash color 
upon the inside and upon the outside are 
variegated with black and tawny. The 
Cozcaquanhtli is called by the Mexicans 
King of the Zopilots.” 

Of the eight species of American Vul- 
tures, the Black Vulture and the Turkey 
Buzzard are the best known. They fre- 
quent both North and South America, 
the black species ranging from North 
Carolina and the lower Ohio Valley west- 
ward to the Great Plains, and south- 
ward through Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica into South America where it is found 
in nearly all parts. The range i ie 
Turkey Buzzard is more extensive, for it 
extends from New Jersey, the Ohio Val- 
ley, the Saskatchewan region and British 
Columbia, southward to Patagonia. It is 
only as scavengers that these birds find 
their true place. . “They have the beauty 
of utility, if no other; and their useful- 
ness is recognized in all warm countries, 
where they are encouraged in their famil- 
larity with man and are rightly regarded 
as public benefactors.” 

The Black Vulture, Catharista atrata, 
which we illustrate, is not as graceful a 
bird when flying as is the Turkey Buz- 
zard. The flight of the latter’ birds 1s 
“exceedingly easy and graceful; while 
the apparent absence of all effort, as they 
sail in stately manner overhead, in ever 
changing circles, and without any appar- 
ent movement of their well-shaped wings, 
makes them really attractive objects to 
watch.” The flight of the Black Vulture 
is much more heavy and laborious and 
is accomplished by frequent flapping of 
the wings. It is a stronger and heavier 
bird than the Buzzard, and when the two 
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dispute over food it is invariably the vic- 
tor. 

It is said that in many southern cities 
the Black Vultures may be seen in num- 
bers “walking the streets with all the 
familiarity of domestic fowls, examining 
the channels and accumulations of filth 
in order to glean the offal or animal mat- 
ter of any kind which may happen to be 
thrown out.” They seem to be very regu- 
lar in their visits to the market places of 
Charleston, South Carolina, as some of 
the constant visitants are readily recog- 
nized by some peculiar characteristic. 
Thomas Nuttall states that one old bird, 
which had lost one of its feet, regularly 
visited the vicinity of the markets for a 
period of twenty years. 

The Black Vultures are gregarious 
and frequently breed in small communi- 
ties. 
the same carrion, they seldom fight, but 
will occasionally peck at each other and 
scold with a low grunting sound. They 
are most disgustingly glutinous, and at 
times will gorge themselves to such an 
extent that the food will run from their 
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mouths, and they can hardly fly to a 
roosting place where they can rest until 
the digestive processes are sufficiently 
completed to permit them to again begin 
feeding. 

These Black Vultures make no attempt 
to build a home, but lay their eggs upon 
the ground in slight depressions which 
are lined only by the vegetation which 
has naturally fallen on the spot. The 
sites selected are usually well protected 
by dense vegetation; under shrubs, yuc- 
cas, palmettos, on the dry hillocks of 
cypress swamps, and in a few cases inside 
and at the base of a large hollow tree. 
They will also nest in hollow logs in 
rather dense forests, and on the ground 
in canebrakes. Occasionally they nest in 
perfectly open and unsheltered places. 

The Vultures are emphatically useful 
birds in the economy of man, and yet 
they are cowardly, and indolent, except 
when feeding, and all their habits are 
such that they present “one of the most 
savage and disgusting scenes in nature, 
and truly worthy to be the infernal bird 
of Prometheus.” 


THE SPRING HERALD. 


~. While snow lies still cn the northern slope, | 
And the brown earth wears no sign of spring, 
It is with joy and a rising hope. 
We hear the herald his tidings sing. 


“What cares he how the March winds do blow 
O’er the leafless woods and meadows sere? 
He oft proclaims that we all may know, 
’Tis “Spring o’ the year! Spring o’ the year!” 


We gladly list to thy merry notes, 
When the air is chill and skies are dark. 
No promise of spring from feathered throats 
Is sweeter than thine, Blithe Meadowlark! 


—CRESWELL J. HuNT. 


THE CALIFORNIA TOWHEE. 


(Piptlo fuscus crissalis.) 


California, with its beautiful scenery 
and its wonderful variety of interesting 
forms of vegetable life, is the home of 
the Towhee of our illustration. Its range 
is long and narrow, including only that 
region which lies west of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada mountain ranges, 
from Oregon southward to the northern 
portion of Lower California. Like many 
other birds which are abundant and fam- 
iliar, the California Towhee is known by 
several common names. Some of these 
are: Brown Finch or Towhee, Crissal 
Towhee Bunting and Canyon Finch. The 
last name, though very commonly applied 
to the bird, seems quite inappropriate, 
for this Towhee is found not only in the 
canyons, but also on the level country 
wherever there is a growth of trees or 
shrubbery. It also frequents the moun- 
tain sides to a height of over three thou- 
sand feet. 

The California Towhee is not only 
abundant, but it is also one of the most 
characteristic birds of the States, whose 
name it bears. It belongs to a groupof the 
finch family, which contains a number of 
species with terrestrial or semi-terrestrial 
habits. This group is represented in the 
eastern portion of the United States by 
a single species—the chewink or common 
towhee. In the southern and western 
portions of our country, however, there 
are several species and the genus reaches 
its greatest development in Mexico, 
where there are several kinds not found 
elsewhere. 
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The habits of the California Towhee 
are similar to those of the other members 
of its genus. It is quite partial to the 
shrubby banks of streams where it seeks 
its food by scratching among the leaves 
lying on the ground. It is an excellent 
example of protective coloration; the 
hues of its plumage resembling quite per- 
fectly those of the earth and fallen fol- 
iage. In some localities it is a constant 
companion of the California thrasher. 
The song of the California Towhees con- 
sists of a “few quaint chirping and hur- 
ried notes, as they sit perched on a low 
bush in the spring.’ Its most striking 
characteristics are its brownish color, its 
long tail and its jerking flight as it 
passes from bush to bush. 

Regarding its nesting habits, Dr. J. G. 
Cooper says that he found a large num- 
ber that were “built in bushes, from two 
to four feet from the ground, and con- 
taining but three eggs, with the excep- 
tion of one, which contained four.” He 
also found nests that were built in low 
trees and in a vine, growing over the 
porch of a house. However, these Tow- 
hees vary greatly in the selection of a 
nesting site. Not infrequently the nest 
is placed on the ground, in hollow tree 
trunks, or in crevices of rocks which are 
hidden by vegetation. 
been found in cactus plants not more than 
a foot above the ground, and in trees 
fully fifteen feet high. 


Nests have also . 
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TABBIE DECEIVED BY A CATBIRD. 


Sometimes a cat gets credit for more 
wisdom than it really deserves. Il 
vividly recall an instance where a cat- 
bird grossly deceived a Tabbie, and 
caused her much unavailing grief. 

Tabbie was owned by a iarmer, and, 
in course of time became the devoted 
mother of a large and interesting family. 
It just so happened that Mrs. Farmer 
had no use for Tabbie’s numerous prog- 
eny. So, between drowning and giving 
the kittens away, one bright morning 
in June Tabbie discovered that she was 
alone. 

Her bereavement was truly pathetic 
and even touched the heart of the farm- 
ers wife. Tabbie was simply incon- 
_solable.in her grief. She wandered to 
and fro mourning and mewing in a 
piteous manner. That the poor cat did 
not don crape, was no fault of hers. 
Tabbie reiused to eat, and forthwith 
betook herself to the woods and orchard 
bewailing the loss of offspring. 

A short distance from the barn was a 
spring, all around which the willows 
grew thickly and rankly. It was a 
favorite resort for birds. They bathed 
about the spring, disported in the waters, 
and sank sweetly amidst the dense 
clump of green oziers. Every day a 

great flock of different kinds of song- 
_ sters collected in that cool, shady covert. 
It was mating and nesting season, and 
much love-making prevailed. 

Soon, this bird colony was joined by 
two cheerful little catbirds. They were 
domestically inclined, and began at once 
to build their home. A pretty, delicate 
nest was presently constructed; several 
eggs magically appeared, and then Mrs. 
Catbird began the sitting. Her lover- 
husband was tender and devoted, bring- 
ing dainty morsels to the bride-wife, 
and merrily singing in his peculiar feline 
way, all the long, beautiful June days. 
So passed as a dream the dainty honey- 

moon. 
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About the time the callow brood 
appeared, Tabbie met with her sore 
bereavement. One day she wandered 
disconsolately down to the spring and, 
for the first time heard the catbird’s 
call. She thought it was one of her lost 
kittens, for she gave voice to repeated 
and dolorous cries that fairly startled 
and alarmed the bird colony. 

The catbird kept up his clicery note, 
and Tabbie continued her heart rend- 
ing wails. She wandered through the 
willow thicket calling, and vainly seek- 
ing for the lost kittens. Not finding 
them, she at length gave up the search; 
but, the following day Tabbie was again 
at the spring mewing piteously and 
searching the ozier covert. This scene 
was repeated for many days. The cat- 
bird seemed aiter while to comprehend 
the situation, though his little heart was 
untouched by poor Tabbie’s great sor- 
row. For hours he would repeat his 
sharp mocking call as if to tantalize 
Tabbie in her grief. 

The latter at length ceased her sor- 
rowiul cries, though she still visited the 
spring. Either Tabbie forgot her sharp 
loss, or else discovered that the catbird 
was playing a practical joke. Evidently 
for a long time she thought the bird’s 
call came irom a kitten. Her actions 
showed that she mistook the catbird’s 
note for one of her offspring. Finally, 
Tabbie seemed to entirely forget her 
sorrow, her spirits rose and she became 
merry hearted again. 

But retribution at length overtook 
the catbird. One day he boldly ven- 
tured to the spring to bathe, not notic- 
ing ‘the treacherous, crouching Tabbie. 
In an instant she had the hapless little 
chap in her cruel claws, and immediately 
devoured him. So our true story ends 
with a bird tragedy and sorrow in the 
catbird’s household. 


J. Mayne BaLtimore. 
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A CLEVER LITTLE LADY. 


Virginia enjoyed wandering over the 
beautiful hills of California in search of 
golden poppies, but it was warm this 
morning and so she lingered with her 
mother beneath a spreading fig tree, 
where the birds sang joyously above her 
head. 

The little girl was weaving a crown 
of pomegranite blossoms for her doll. 
The fig tree threw its fragrant shade 
about “her = The “sunbeams “danced 
among the leaves, and now and then 
was borne to her a sweet message from 
the young orange blossoms, just burst- 
ing into bloom. Butterflies and hum- 
mingbirds flitted about in the soft air. 
Everything sported and danced with the 
mere joy of living. 

Just then a little breeze came along 
and whispered to the fig tree, which in 
turn stirred gently, and from out its 
green depths something bright and 
beautiful and shining like an emerald, 
fell upon the child’s white gown. What 
was it? It was not a little green stone 
as Virginia first thought, but some- 
thing much more precious, for it. was 
alive. 

“See this beautiful little bug, Mam- 
ma,” called Virginia. 

“Why sure enough, it’s a lady bug,” 
said mother, “and the prettiest one I 
ever saw.” 

At that the little creature, as if proud 
of being noticed, commenced to strut 
up and down and to turn her head from 
side to side, and a sunbeam slanting 
through the fig leaves fell upon her, 
causing her burnished body to shine 
more brightly. 

“Isn’t she beautiful, 
lightedly cried Virginia. 

“Yes, daughter, she is indeed a very 
fine little lady all dressed in green satin, 
which is good, for no other color would 
be so useful to her.” 

“Why not, Mamma?” 

“Don’t you see that the bug’s green 
clothing is a protection?” 

Virginia shook her head. 
don’t see how that can be.” 

“She lives in the fig tree,” explained 
mother, “and she is just the color of 


de- 
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the leaves. Now if this little lady were 
red or white, the birds, her enemies, 
could easily see and. catch her Bue 
God takes care of the little bug, and so 
He made her dress the color “eiw@imer 
home, which makes her very hard to — 
mind.” 

“T’m so glad,” said the little girl, with 
a sigh of relief.. “I think she mitise be 
an Army lady,” she went on, “tor ’see 
her dress is trimmed with bands of 
gold.” 

Virginia’s father was an Army officer 
and the little girl liked gold braid. 

“She’s very fine,” agreed mamma. 

“Do you think I might keep er fon 
a pet?” asked Virginia. 

“She’s pretty enough for a pet, daugh- 
ter, but do you think she would be 
happy if we took her from her lovely 
green home? I’m sure she would not, 
so we'll let her go,” and mother gently 
brushed the bug from Virginia’s sleeve, 
saying, 

“Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home.” 

“Oh, Mamma!” cried Virginia in dis- 
tress, “you’ve killed the poor little bug!” 

The little creature had fallen in Vir- 
ginia’s lap all stiff and stark with feet 
curled up. 

It was strange that so light a touch 
could have wrought such evil. Mamma 
could hardly believe her eyes. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, as Virginia 
reached out her hand to take the bug. 
“Let’s see if she is playing ’possum.” 

“What’s that, Mamma?” 

“The oppossum and some other ani- 
mals and insects pretend that they are 
dead if any thing tries to hurt them,” 
explained Mamma, “and thus ‘often es- 
cape from their enemies. This in an- 
other safeguard which the kind All- 
Father has given them.” 

Virginia looked hopefully up into her 
mother’s face and then down at the tiny 
creature in. her lap. 

“T’m. ‘fraid, this poor little bug7ae 
really dead,” she mournfully said, “for 
her feet are all drawn up, don’t you 
Beta Mua] 

“We'll wait a minute to be sure,” en- 
couragingly said mother, 


They waited, but in vain. The lady 
bug gave no sign of life. 

“D m afraid she’s really dead, daugh- 
ter,’ said mother. 

But as she spoke the jewelled body 


flashed with sudden movement. The 


shining wings were spread, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the lady bug had 
shot like an arrow into the friendly pro- 
tection of the fig tree, and was lost 
amid its greenness. 

HENRIETTA LEE COULLING. 


BIRDS AND THEIR YOUNG—A QUESTION. 


Those interested in theories of hered- 
ity have noticed the recent revival of 
the old question regarding acquired 
characteristics, that is, whether or not 
they are transmitted by inheritance. 
Leaving the human side of the subject 
untouched for the present, let us see 
how it is with some of the birds, those 
bright aerial creatures, which so cheer 
and inspire us. 

“Best gems of nature’s cabinet, 

With dews of tropic morning wet; 
Beloved of children, bards and spring, 
O birds, you perfect virtues bring; 
Your song, your forms, your rhythmic flight, 
Your manners for the heart’s delight; 

Nestle in hedge, or barn, or roof, 

Here weave your chamber weather proof. 


Forgive our harms, and condescend 
To man as to a lubber friend, 


And generous teach his awkward race 
Courage and probity and grace.” 

_From boyhood I have been an obsery- 
ing frequenter of field and woods, care- 
fully watching the habits of birds and 
beasts and insects in connection with 
other objects of nature, and have tried 
to obtain at first hand, rather than from 
books, as much knowledge as possible 
of their differing peculiarities of move- 
ment, language, song, habitation, migra- 
tion and rearing of young. In one of 
my rambles I sat down to rest in the 
shade of a solitary tree in the open, and 
soon, from peepings above my head, 
realized that among its branches was a 
nest of young birds, which I very soon 
located. The constant peepings I knew 
were cries for food, and I waited for 
the mother bird to appear in order to 
ascertain the kind of bird it was. When 
it came I saw at once it was a cuckoo. 


~ 
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Seeing me, instead of going to the nest 
and feeding her brood, she sounded a 
quick note of alarm and flew away. 
Instantly the peeping stopped and not 
another was heard during the twenty 
minutes that I sat silent and motion- 
less. Meanwhile the male bird came, 
who saw me, like his mate, sounded a 
note of danger and instead of approach- 
ing the nest to feed the nestlings with 
the food which he held in his bill flew 
out of sight. Curiosity prompted me 
to climb to the nest, and there I found 
that the young birds were clothed with 
pin feathers only, and could not be more 
than a week old. They lay huddled 
together, as still as death, with heads 
down and eyes closed, in evident obe- 
dience to the warning of their parent 
birds, and did not stir while I was look- 
ing at them. Descending, I remained 
at the foot of the tree about half an 
hour longer, watching for events from 
above, but not another sound was heard, 
and I believe those young birds would 
have died of starvation without uttering 
another peep, if [ had not departed, and 
their parents returned and informed 
them that the danger had passed. 

Many similar bird incidents have come 
under my observation, and also corre- 
sponding ones among the four-footed 
animals, and other watchful observers of 
animal life have told me of many more. 
It is well known to hunters and country 
people that when the partridge with a 
young brood hears the approach of 
human footsteps, she warns her young 
by a peculiar sound as she flies from 
sight, and they instantly disappear, hid- 


ing under leaves and limbs. They will 
do this when not more than a day old. 
In like manner chickens just from the 
shell will run under the wings of the 
mother hen or into the coop, when the 
cock sounds warning that a hawk or 
other birds of prey are near, and will 
stay in their hiding place until they hear 
another note from their guardian which 
means that the danger has passed and 
all is well. 

The foregoing are but selections from 
episodes noticed among animals of vari- 
ous species, which show that their young 
are born with an instinct to interpret the 
language of their parents when it means 
danger is near, hide, keep still, and after- 
wards when it means safety. This 
appears more evident from the fact that 
when one comes upon a nest of young 
birds to which no parental warning has 
been given, they will stretch up their 
necks and open their mouths for food, 
but the moment aiter the mother comes, 
sees the danger and speaks her inarticu- 
late word of warning, down goes the 
heads and they become as still as grave- 
stones. 

Let us glance at another and contrary 
class of well authenticated facts. Here is 
an incident which is in pleasing contrast 
to the one related about the cuckoo, 
which was told me by a well known 
and perfectly trustworthy citizen, and 
confirmed. by several of his com- 
panions, equally trustworthy. He went 
with a small party of men on an 
exploring expedition in the White 
Mountains, where he was spending his 
last summer’s vacation. They sought 
to reach a point on the side of one of 
the highest mountains that had not been 
explored, and succeeded. Leaving the 
regular trail they plodded and climbed 
up and up to a wholly unfrequented ele- 
vation of that picturesque region and 
in “‘the forest primeval,” four thousand 
feet above the sea, sat down under the 
blue sky where there were wonderful 
views of the valley and the mountains 
around, to appease their hunger in a 
noonday lunch. While sitting there in 
Turkish attitude, relishing their rapidly 


— 


disappearing food, a flock of Canada 


jays came down upon them uninvited, - 


and made themselves familiar without 
one symptom of fear. They lit on the 
men’s heads and shoulders, tripped 
across their hands and feet, eagerly 
helped themselves to bits of food, and 
one of them stood on one of the men’s 
shoulder and picked crumbs from his 
lips. Old birds, though they were, they 


did not manifest the least fear of man. 


The logical inferences are that the Jays 
and their ancestors were reared high up 
in that mountain wilderness, where they 


-had never met man, and therefore, had 
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never learned to fear him like their kind 
of the lower regions. All the Canada 
jays that I have seen in the midst of our 
civilization, have shown fear of man by 


not coming near him, and flying away — 


when he approached, and this observa- 
tion agrees with that of others with 
whom I have talked, who have become 


acquainted with them in New York. 


These jays exhibit nothing of that 
familiar confidence in cruel humanity, 
which characterized the jays of the 
upper region of the White Mountains. 
Explorers of the uninhabited islands 
of the sea have almost uniformly 
discovered the same lack of fear among 
the birds and animals native to them 
found upon them, which generally can 
be approached and handled. dias 
almost unnecessary to say that all kinds 
of birds of our settled districts shyly 
avoid man, and fly or run from him, and 
that their young seem to inherit their 
fear of him to that degree that, almost 
at the moment of birth, they instinct- 
ively recognize the parental note of 
danger, and obey its command as well 
as they can. What is the deduction as 
to the transmission of their acquired 
characteristics by imheritancer fae 
fear is acquired by mingling with man- 
kind and noticing that they sometimes 
kill them, sometimes capture and carry 
them off, and sometimes rob their nests; 
and, as I have pointed out, they trans- 
mit their fear to their fledglings, who 
fully understand their parents’ words— 
when they say danger, lay low. 
Anson C. ALLEN. 
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THE YELLOW RAIL. 


(Porzana noveboracensts.) 


The summer home of the Yellow Rail 
is in the swamps, marshes and the reedy 
margins of streams and lakes of the east- 
ern United States, northward to Hudson 
Bay and westward from Nova Scotia to 
Utah and Nevada. It winters in the 
Southern States. It has been considered 
a very rare bird by many students. It is, 
however, quite common in many local- 
ities, but because of the tall grasses and 
sedges which it frequents, it is rarely 
seen unless flushed by dogs. It has “a 
reputation for rarity that doubtless the 
blackbirds, bobolinks and marsh wrens, 
which alone can penetrate into the mys- 
teries of the sedges, would express differ- 
ently were they able to retail secrets.” It 

*is-an exceedingly timid bird, and seems 
to fully realize that it can more readily 
escape danger within the tall and dense 
growth of marsh herbage than it could by 
flight. The compressed head and bodv 
of the Yellow Rail permits it to run rap- 
idly through the narrow and winding 
lanes between the stems of reeds and 
sedges. An observer might look over a 
large expanse of marshy ground for 
hours or even for days and not discover 
that the deep vegetation harbored many 
Yellow Rails. Possibly if he were at his 
lookout early in the morning or in the 
evening, the presence of the Rails might 
be revealed to him by their voices, which 
Thomas Nuttalland others have described 


during the night are accounted for. Then 
all is quiet, usually for the remainder of 
the day, until the twilight of evening. 
Within the protection of its environment, 
the Yellow Rail finds plenty of food and 
it seldom exposes itself on the border of 
its marshy home. When it does, how- 
ever, it plainly shows its timidity, and 
the slightest disturbance will cause it to 
beat a hasty retreat to the sheltering 
cover of sedges, and no one can tell how 
far or in what direction it runs within 
this retreat. When forced to fly, it -is 
easy game for the gunner, for its flight is 
feeble and labored. Its food consists of 
aquatic insects and the seeds of the marsh 
vegetation. 

Though the Yellow Rail is known to 
nest in certain localities of the Northern 
United States, it also breeds much fur- 
ther north. Mr. Hutchins, as quoted by 
Mr. Nuttall, says regarding its habits in 
the vicinity of Hudson Bay, “This ele- 
gant bird is an inhabitant of the marshes 
from the middle of May to the end of 
September. It never flies above sixty 
yards at a time, but runs with great 
rapidity among the long grasses near the 
shores. In the morning and evening it 
utters a note which resembles the striking 
of a flint and steel; at other times it 
makes a shrieking noise.” 

Within the confines of the marsh and 
sheltered by the verdant vegetation, this 


interesting little Rail finds the material 


as sounding like an “abrupt cackling cry 


’krek, “krek, “krek, ’krek, kuk, ’k’kh.” 
The sound of this call is not unlike the 
croaking of the tree toad. The call and 
answers, if they may be so designated, 
lasts for several minutes in the morning, 
or, it would seem, until the birds are sat- 
ished that all: who have been separated 
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and a site for its home. Its nest, “a 
loosely constructed affair of grass and 
weed stems,” is placed upon the ground 
within the protecting shadows of bunches 
of sedges or reeds. Often it is placed in 
a tussock of grasses which is completely 
surrounded by water. At all times the 
nests are very difficult to locate. 


AROUND A WOODLAND POND. 


A few years agoI concluded to make 
a pond in an eighty-acre piece of wood- 
land which furnished in spots a little 
pasture. A ravine towards one end 
offered an appropriate place. Accord- 
ingly I had a dam built. It was one 
hundred and three feet long, exclusive 
of the wasteway at one end. At the dam 
the water was thirteen feet deep. It 
twisted up the crooked ravine for thirty- 
four rods. Its current ran north and 
on the east side the bank rose perpen- 
dicular in places fully twenty feet. 

As it was made expressly for my own 
pleasure I took pains to make it as 
desirable as I possibly could. First, I 
stocked it with catfish. But when the 
rains came and the ravine roared with 
swollen water, scale-fish found their way 
up and remained. Soon, also, I noticed 
signs of the mud-turtle, and the big 
frogs which make night so musical with 
their guttural music. 

To make it more desirable I obtained 
water lilies and other water plants and 
set them towards the upper end and, at 
this writing, they are nearly down as 
far as the dam. The water lily has an 
immense root, as large or larger, than 
the arm of a man and of wonderful 
length. I also planted calamus and cat- 
tails. Both plants are now all along the 
edge and also along the entire width of 
the dam. 

It is impossible with us to make a 
dam which will not leak. It seeps 
through despite every precaution. Hence 
there is standing water for quite a dis- 
tance below the dam. The plants above 
have reached the entire length of the 
perennial flow below. These make 
excellent hiding places for fish, turtles 
and muskrats. The rats caused me a 
lot of trouble for a year or two,- but 
they at length, ceased and now dwell 
chiefly along the upper reaches of the 
pond. 

The muskrat soon knows when you 
are on mischief bent with him, and also 


alone. 
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knows when you mean him no harm. 
I have no objection to their being in 
the pond if they will only let the dam 
At first they seemed bent on 
letting the water out, but when I had 
trapped some of them the others took 
the hint and were industrious elsewhere. 
They take a hint as seriously as a barn 
rat. 

In the perpendicular bank, the first 
season, kingfishers burrowed and raised 
their young. . The little green heron 
came also, and it was amusing to see 
how they could perch so upright when 
you came near them. The wood pewee 
also nested there and the woodcock 
reared its young in the flat below. At 
night when it was warm the male would 
soar aloft, sing one strain as he went 
up and another when he dropped down. 

Each fall and spring wild ducks, and at 
times geese, halted to feed and rest. I 
never suffered any gunning about there. 
I preferred chicken and turkey on the 
table. The hazel thickets in places:ran 
to the water’s edge, and with proper 
caution one could slip down and sit 
within them unnoticed by the fowl, 
especially:in the tall betoreé allie 
leaves were shed. 

I have seen flocks of sandpipers feed- 
ing on the little flat near the dam. It is 
a lively bird and its long bill is specially 
adapted to exploring the mud. The 
kildeer also, and a bird which I took for 
atern. I caught one of these in a steel- 
trap which I had set for muskrats at the 


dam. The trap was just under tne 
water. The poor thing had drowned 
itself. 


The calamus which I had pianted 
went to seed. The heads are interest- 
ing. They are very solid.” They were 
the first that ever I saw. Nor have I 
met a person to whom I have shown ~ 
those I keep on the library mantel, who 
could tell me what they are. So I 
take it that the calamus does not often 
go to seed. 


I have been astonished that farmers, 
like myself, do not have similar little 
bodies of water and study nature. It is 
certainly a dull life for a man to live on 
a farm and be ignorant of the things 
about him. Yet the mass of farmers are 
in just that predicament. My homestead 
has only 240 acres, yet I do not miss 
the ground occupied by the pond, nor 
the labor which made it. I went fishing 
in a little river not long ago and did 
not get a nibble the entire day. A good 
pond beats that a good deal. But the 


channel cat will not live in a pond and 
so we have to go to the streams for 
them, the noblest of our western fish. 
But the catfish in a pond are not to be 
despised by any prairie epicure. 

Take it all in all and such a pond as 
mine is very well adapted to study 
nature both in the water and out of it. 
And when one is free from the grind 
of debt, with a farm of 240 acres he 
cannot do better than have such a pond 
and enjoy it as I do mine. 

EpWARD BAMFoRD HEATON. 


THE ART OF WINTER. 


Now that the trees are leafless, what 
an opportunity is offered for studying 
beauty of outline! What a diversity of 
form meets our eyes! Here stand two 
great poplars, like giant sentinels, sleep- 
ing at their posts; and there a tall, dark 
pine, visibly embodying hardihood, and 
defiance of cold and storm. Farther on, 
we catch a glimpse of a slender, young 
silver birch, whose look of tender, shrink- 
ing modesty somehow reminds us of the 
lovely figure of “Life” in George Fred- 
erick Watts’ painting called “Love and 
Life.” There is something aimost pa- 
thetic in its naked loveliness. 

Look at yonder massive elm! Does 
not every branch springing from that 
great trunk speak some word from the 
heart of nature? With what Gothic 
curves its branches spread at the top! 
How full of expressive and dormant life 
they are! 

~And the soft maple. Her glory is but 
dim beside the gorgeousness of her more 
regal sisters in the summertime. But 
winter brings out all her charms. Above 
the rough and scaly bark of the trunk, 
the pale, grey-clad branches hold up 
their lovely arms to the wintry sun, and 
gleam like silver against the clear blue 
sky. 

This gnarled old appletree, twisted and 
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bent with age and many a season’s storm, 
what stories it could tell! How sugges- 
tive it is of the sorrows and joys of 
human creatures! How patient and brave 
it looks, though its best days are over 
now, and its vitality grows less and less 
each year! Its long proximity to the 
home has given it a human look, and we 
almost fancy it can sympathize with our 
pleasure and pain. 

Can there be a fairer sight than the 
gleam of a sycamore through the tangled 
thicket? It is as though we caught a 
glimpse of some beautiful wood-nymph, 
gliding through the forest aisles. Here 
on the thicket’s edge we see a hackberry 
with its strange, knotted fingers, and 
witch-like appearance. 

Across the road, a group of stalwart 
oaks stand, rustling their brown robes, 
from which they seem so loth to part. 
Near the frozen stream, the willows add 
a pleasant touch of color to our “half- 
tone” landscape. 

We might go on indefinitely, enumer- 
ating the beauties winter offers, and the 
artistic value they afford. But it is better 
to read the trees themselves than to read 
about them. Each one will speak with 
a poet’s voice to him whose heart beats 
responsively to the great heart of Nature. 

ANNE WAKELY JACKSON. 


THE HABITS OF THE CEDAR WAXWING. 


The Cedar and Bohemian waxwings 
are the only representatives of this inter- 
esting sub-family, Ampelinae. The for- 
mer species is distinctly an American 
bird, but the range of the Bohemian wax- 
wing includes the northern portions of 
America, Europe and Asia. 

The phainopepla, Townsend’s  soli- 
taire, and the vireos, all share certain 
characteristics possessed by the wax- 
wing. The various hues in a Cedar Wax- 
wing’s plumage, like the velvety effect 
in shades and colors of the harlequin 
duck and Wilson’s phalarope, are soft 
delicate tones. To appreciate this ex- 
quisite combination, it is essential that 
the birds themselves be seen, because, I 
dare say, there is not a naturalist or artist 
who can faithfully analyze, describe or 
reproduce the display of sober and mod- 
est tints which nature has bestowed upon 
these feathered creatures. 

The entire continent of North Amer- 
ica. is inhabited by either the Cedar or 
Bohemian waxwings, but the eastern and 
central portions from Labrador south to 
Central America, are the principal roving 


grounds of the’ Cedar bird. “Eere they - 


may be met with throughout the year, 
provided their food supply of berries, 
seeds and buds is sufficient to sustain the 
flock until spring, when the hordes of in- 
sects appear. 

A sociable bird, with an eccentric dis- 
position, the Cedar or Cherry Birds, as 
they are frequently called, wander about 
the country in flocks, numbering from 
five to fifty birds each. The raids made 
by a company of these birds when they 
descend upon orchard and _ shade trees, 
which are infested by the canker-worm, 
or elm leaf beetle, has proven a blessing 
to many a horticulturist whose trees are 
often threatened with destruction, until 
the Waxwings have practically rid the 
foliage of the injurious pests. When the 
early Richmond cherries ripen, the Cherry 
Birds, fond of the luscious fruit, congre- 
gate about the trees in considerable num- 


bers. »Overlooking the past, and not 
being far-sighted enough to realize what 
detriment might befall his future crops, 
the farmer who begrudges every cherry 
that the birds devour, attempts to shoot 


all Cherry Birds that trespass upon his 


fruit trees. When the cherry season is 
over, the birds gradually pair off, and 
withdraw from the flock, preparatory to 
nesting in some coniferous shade tree; 
bush, or orchard tree. 

In southern Michigan, I observed the 
birds breeding not earlier than July 
twentieth, and many nests are not occu- 
pied before August fifth. Nest-building 
is commenced earlier in the southern 
states, and young Cedar Waxwings may 
be seen in June, barely able to fly. 

On August fourth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six, I found a nest of grass, 
stems, and wool, situated fifteen feet up 
in the crotch of an apple tree. The crest 
of a Cherry Bird was visible above the 
rim of the nest. Ascending to the nest, 
I found five bluish slate-colored eggs 
speckled with black and with under shell 
markings of pale blue, which gave a 
cloudy or smoky appearance to the eggs. 
Another nest, holding four incubated 
eggs, was discovered on August six- 
teenth in the vicinity of the former nest. 
A typical egg of this species measures 
eighty-eight-hundredths of an inch in 
length and sixty-two- hundredths of an 
inch in breadth. 

At twilight, when the sun had dropped 
behind the timber, as I stroll through the 
lane, betwixt orchard and meadow, I lis- 
ten to the carol of the vesper sparrow, 
and the “pe-chiek” of the night hawk. 
The mournful cooing of the turtle dove 
echoes from the woodlands. It is like 
the cry of a human being in distress. 

Zee-eep, zee-eep-eep-eep issues from a 


score of throats, as a group of small birds. 


skim the tree tops, turn about and settle 
on the topmost branches of the apple 
trees. They are Cedar Birds and have 
just arrived from yonder orchard. 
GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 
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HOW ONE SPIDER KEPT HOUSE. 


Filled only with the sordid ideas 
which make for cleanliness, I raised my 
hand to sweep away the silvered intri- 
cacy which suddenly adorned my win- 
dow pane one morning and to destroy 
the culpable weaver. 

But another impulse gave a sharp 
negation and I dropped my raised 
weapon, a feathered duster, and pledged 
eternal friendship to an intruder capa- 
ble of such patience and nicety. 

How many a spider destiny has been 
suddenly cut short by a ruthless dust- 
dispelling broom in the hands of a vigi- 
- lant housemaid. This spider, I resolved, 
should have fair play. She on one side 
Or tier Curtain and 1 “on .the ‘other 
should keep house together and work 
out as nearly as possible upon a fair 
footing, the ideas which animated us. 

How few pets make their own toilet 
and spread their own table; but Ara- 
neina did both and grew fast the while. 

She soon learned to know me, as I 
strongly fancied, and ceased to scurry 
into a doubly fortified intrenchment, far 
back in the corner, when I approached 
and entered into conversation. 

We soon became co-laborers in the 

extermination of the pestilential germ- 
laden fly and many a victim buzzed: dole- 
fully while she was deftly throwing her 
cables around him, making him a hope- 
less prisoner. , 
_ I soon learned that she was an open 
advocate of vivisection and that if I 
opposed it I was surely going contrary 
to nature as manifested in her scheme 
of living. 

From a tiny specimen Araneina soon 
grew to have aldermanic proportions 
as to girth, and her legs began to reach 
out with all-embracing possibilities. 

Did a spider ever have such an oppor- 
tunity for uninterrupted growth as she? 
Whether she appreciated her privileges 
or, like human beings, found her enjoy- 
ment proportioned to the striving, I 
never could tell, for she never talked 


but was forever spinning and repairing 
the shimmering falsity, which she kept 
constantly spread to catch the unwary. 

After many months of this delightful 
intimacy I began to be troubled because 


of an ill-defined plan to change my 
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quarters. What would I do with Ara- 
neina? + : 

To pledge my faith and then break it 
was not to be thought of. But how 
would she bear transportation to a dis- 
tant town and who but Dr. Grimshaw 
could brook the censure which would 
be sure to follow the absurb idea of 
moving a spider with one’s personal be- 
longings? I was sorely perplexed when 
suddenly the problem was solved in a 
manner far from satisfactory. 

During the months of her dwelling 
with me (I hesitate to state the exact 
time, two years, lest it should be re- 
ceived with incredulity), she had gone 
on, conquering and to conquer, until she 
had become so filled with a sense of her 
own prowess that nothing seemed to 
alata oF teriy her. She had «never 
gone down to defeat before an enemy. 
Nothing winged, either moth or fly, had 
ever chanced her way, which had not 
lost its life by the seductions of this 
enchantress in her bedizened drawing- 
room. 

But at last the brave little creature 
ended her triumphant career in a glo- 
rious battle and died the hero that she 
was. ! 

One summer day a belligerent wasp, 
having found chance ingress, came sail- 
ing along on a lordly tour of inspection 
and must needs investigate Araneina’s 
shining net which was carefully spread, 
she being in her stronghold as usual. 

What a prize for Araneina! Trium- 
phantly she sprang forth like a gladiator 
ready to meet his enemy in the arena, 
her long legs gliding over the filmy bars 
as easily as upon.a marble floor. What 
a wonderful creature was this newcomer 
with his black and yellow coat! 


Poor Araneina! How little she knew 
of the javelin which this valiant knight 
carried neath his gaudy doublet. But 
she soon felt its piercing dart and my 
little friend to whom I had become so 
attached, died like many another, a vic- 
tim to her own appetite. 


With many sighs I removed her dead 
body and the traces of-her fairy habita- 
tion, which had been the field of so 
much carnage. 

Goodbye, Araneina. One spider at 
least has had a fair chance. 

LauRA May BuRGESS. 
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THE HISTORY OF THREE LITTLE ROBINS. 


My first acquaintance with the baby 
robins began on a warm day in August 
last. When I saw them they were lying 
on the ground under a slender pine in 
which their nest had been built, and from 
which they had evidently fallen. To re- 
place them in it was not feasible, no 
small boy being available to climb to the 
top of the tree for that purpose, and in 
all probability, the old domicile was too 
badly washed out by a late heavy rain- 
fall, to prove a secure dwelling place. 

I recalled having noticed a deserted 
nest, tucked away in a vine growing by 
the front door of the house. To take it 
down and put in it the three little or- 
phans, was the work of a moment. They 
were! .cuddleds closely tosether “tue 
warmth derived from the contact of their 
small bodies, together with the homey 
feeling of the new nest—all helped. to 
revive them. 

As they could not be put back in their 
old quarters, a novel experiment was 
tried. The nest was placed in a paper 
box, in which holes were made and twine 
run in, by which means the improvised 
hammock was swung on the lower branch 
of the pine, with the hope that the mother 
might return to feed her offspring. She 
probably thought the queer-looking 
structure was a new-fashioned scare 
crow; for as far as I saw, she made her 
appearance but once; there she was 
perched on the top of the tree, looking 
out in a dazed way, with something in 
her bill, I think, and seemingly saying 
to herself, “Where have they gone?” She, 


like many human folk, lost the most 
precious treasures of her life, by failing 
to search at her own door. 

For about an hour the strange-looking 
box and its contents hung amid the pine 
boughs, when, an ominous black cloud 
appearing in the sky, it became necessary 
to cut down “cradle, baby and all.” 

I. felt, then ‘that the. role of aoster, 
mother was about to be thrust upon me, 
and I was weak enough to accept the sit- 
uation, forgetting the fact that playing 
the part of “Special Providence” to any 
creature large or small, when undertaken 
by an inexperienced hand, is sure to end 
in dismal failure. 

However, my resolution was taken. I 
carried nest and birdies to my room. To 
feed them was the next thing in order. 
Living, as I was, in a hotel, bird-proven- 
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der was not included in the menu, nor 


was it possible on short notice, to pro- 
cure hard-boiled yolks of eggs, or any- 
thing in fact, that was a proper diet for 
tiny robins. Fortunately, crackers were 
on hand, and these when thoroughly 
soaked and pasty, were fed in morsels to 
the small specimens. The bit was placed 
almost in the throat of the bird, who re- 
alizing that a meal was ready, swallowed 
quickly, and called for more. Signs of 
returning vitality were visible. Cavern- 
ous mouths were opened wide, abnormal- 
ly long necks were craned up in expecta- 
tion. I had heard that very young birds 
must be fed “early and often,” at short 
intervals therefore, a lunch was provided, 
which they evidently relished. Earth 
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worms, being highly esteemed in the 
Robin family, were added to the bill-of- 
fare. Small boys were hunted up and 
lured by a moderate fee, were induced 
to dig for these delicacies. My greatest 
trial was in dealing with the large, fat 
specimens, which no tiny bird could be 
expected to swallow whole. Upon one 
occasion I was forced into making a 
dreadful experiment! I shudder to think, 
or to tell of it! May it never have to be 
repeated! It is hard enough upon the 
- worm to be taken down intact, but when 


it becomes necessary to cut him in two, 


with a pair of scissors, and to present a 
writhing half to the “feathered appetite,” 
one’s sense of the proper and becoming 
receives a severe shock. (A piece of 
paper held over the scissors, prevented 
the operator from being an eye-witness 
to the vivisection.) It was a case of bird 
versus worm; the bird came off victor. 
After all, it was but “the survival of the 
fittest.” 

When alternating the cracker-diet with 
animal food, the blunt end of an ivory 
nail file was used, with which to shovel in 
the meals. We might have supposed 
that the young robins had never been ac- 
customed to any other mode of feeding, 
so readily did they adapt themselves to 
the new style! 

The sanitary arrangements of the fam- 
ily must now be spoken of, and the many 
vain efforts to promote cleanliness in its 
members. Madame Robin has her way 
of attending to the business; and while 
it is above reproach, it is not to be copied 
by a human biped. 

At first piece-meal work was tried, but 
that proving too arduous, it was given 
up. The soiled juveniles were simply 
allowed to remain soiled until a regular 
house-cleaning was absolutely necessary. 
The old residence was then consigned 
m toto to the dust heap and a new one 
constructed of fresh hay. Let it be noted 
here that the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, was nothing in comparison to 
keeping habitable a home for three young 
robins. 

Days passed; the little ones grew; the 
nest became too small. They had been 
living in the window sill, or outside 
when warm enough; taken in when too 
cool; put to bed at night and sometimes 


fed at a late hour; this was done with the © 
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vain hope that they might rest longer 
in the morning and their calls be less 
disturbing to weary sleepers. The larg- 
est, and presumably the oldest, was the 
strongest of the trio; he could call louder 
and crane up his neck longer, and assert 
himself more persistently, than either of 
the other two. Had he not been watched, 
he would have had “the lion’s share” of 


food. It was quite an art to dangle a 


worm from a hair-pin so that the right 
mouth got it at the right moment. Of 
course the birds were over-fed. I “‘loved 
not wisely but too well.” 

A severe indisposition caused me to 
consign the family, for a few days, to the 
care of a lady, and maid in the hotel. 
They did their best for the fledglings, 
but it was a case of too many mothers 
spoiling the children. The maid confided 
to me the information that she had heard 
“keeping a robin was bad luck.” I 
could scarcely convince her to the con- 
trary, so finally replied, “Yes, it is bad 
luck—for the robin!” 

As the birds grew too large for the 
nest, a cage was provided for them. How 
they hated the confining wires! It was, 
however, the best that could be done, 
they could not be allowed to have the 
liberty of the entire room. 

The weakest was the one that soonest 
drooped. From the first he had seemed 
to be delicate. It became evident that 
he could not live. When the actual 
moment came—disliking to witness fur- 
ther suffering—lI put him in a tightly- 
covered small wooden box, with a wad 
of cotton, saturated with strong chloro- 
form liniment, close beside him. I hope 
that the end came quickly. 

The second little fellow grew to be 
able to climb out on the floor. He was 
quite well feathered, but was not as lively 
as his big brother. Under normal con- 
ditions he would probably have done 
well; but he,—fact all three,—needed a 
different diet—indeed they needéd every- 
thing that it was impossible to get for 
them. The laws of nature had been 
transgressed, so the second little one paid 
the penalty. 

But one now remained, the strongest 
and most active of the family. He was 
trustful, and fearless, regarding a human 
being solely as a friend and benefactor. I 
arranged a corner in my room hoping 


that he might be content to remain in 
the small space; but no! he climbed over 
the barrier, longing for freedom, and 
came toward me, opening his mouth to 
be fed whenever I moved my fingers over 
his head. I carried him to the field near 
by and put him on the ground, thinking 
that nature might assert herself in him, 
and that he might look about, or peck 
at something ; he evidently took no inter- 
est in his new surroundings, merely 
waited until he was taken up. I had 
partially succeeded in teaching him to 
pick at a worm from the floor of my 
room, but there the lesson ended. I 
could not teach him to get it from the 
earth, neither could I show him where 
to find water. A dropper had supplied 
his small needs. 

In a cage he would not, outside he 
could not live! Upon one occasion he 


grew desperate, and thrust his head be- 


tween the imprisoning wires, in a vain 
attempt to be free. I rushed to him and 
rescued him, sending him back to the 
confinement he so hated;—but not for 
long! I think it was the next morning 
that he seemed to be sick refusing his 
food. I knew then that the chance for 
life was not to be his, and that the days 
of his captivity were drawing to a close. 
I left him and went to the breakfast 
table. When I returned he was lying 
quite still upon the floor of his cage. 


If there must be a moral to this story, | 


is it not that it would have been a wiser 
and a kinder act to have chloroformed 
the young birds when first found, rather 
than to have subjected them to various 
experiments with the vain hope of pro- 
longing their lives? 

7 Emity R. Lyman. 


A CURIOUS NEST. 


Mrs. Goodno was very busy with her 
spring house-cleaning. She took down 
the white curtains from the windows 
and washing them fresh and clean, laid 
them with their cords and tassels on 
the green grass to bleach in the bright 
sunshine. 

When evening came and she went for 
her curtains she could not find the 
cords; and wondered very much who 
could have taken them for she had seen 
no one in the yard—but they were all 
gone. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Green, who lived a 
half-square away was much surprised 
to see lying in her yard some white 
cords and tassels. Where could they 
have come from? She could not imag- 
ine, but there they were. 

While she was sitting by the window 
trying to solve the mystery she saw a 
robin hopping about upon the grass, 
turning his head wisely this way and 
that; suddenly he seemed to have made 
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up his mind for he hopped to the cords 
and picking up one in his bill flew with 
it to the grape-arbor near by. 

She followed quickly and there hang- 
ing from the arbor were several tassels, 
the cords having been woven into a 
It was a very curious nest to be 
sure and when Johnny came home from 
school she asked him to climb up and 
investigate. 

There he found the stranseseuaan 
strange nests, for the robins had woven 
the cords and some twigs quite firmly 
together leaving the tassels hanging 
below. 

In the fall when Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
were through with the nest Johnny took 
it down from the arbor so that his 
mother could examine it more closely. 

Of course all the neighbors heard 
about it and so Mrs. Goodno learned 
who was the thief that had stolen her 
property. 

ANNA YARNALL. 
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SOME AMERICAN GRASSHOPPERS. 


The Grasshoppers are the most com- 
mon, as well as the best known, popu- 
larly, of the great branch of insects. 
They may be seen in every field, in the 
forest, by the roadside and even in our 
city yards. In the hot months of Aug- 
ust the “song” of the locust may be 
heard, at which time, we are told by the 
farmer-naturalist, that “we shall have a 
spell of hot weather.” 

The best-known Grasshoppers belong 
to the family Acridiidae, which com- 
prises the forms with short antennae 
om horns: © 2 -Our illustration. shows 
six of the common Grasshoppers, all 
inhabiting the northern part of the 
United States. 

The coral-winged locust (Hippiscus 
tuberculatus), is common in the early 
spring when it appears in considerable 
numbers. It ‘has been mistaken by 
farmers for the terrtble Rocky Moun- 
tain locust, and has been called by them 
the King grasshopper. Huzppiscus 
neglectus is a related species, but is 
smaller with more pronounced colors. 

A most familiar Grasshopper is the 
Carolina locust (Dissosteira carolina), 
which may be collected abundantly from 
July to October or November. In the 
middle of the day the males of this insect 
may be seen flying in the air, from two 
to six feet above the ground, where 
they frequently remain almost station- 
ary, making a peculiar rustling with 
their wings. This noise is supposed to 
be their mating song, as it is more 
noticeable in late July and early August, 
the time for mating, than at any other 
period. The eggs are laid in a rather 
deep, cylindrical hole during” August 
and September and hatched out in the 
spring. This locust is particularly nota- 
ble for the pronounced blackish or 
brownish color of the lower wings with 
their yellowish margin. 

One of the most familiar of the 
smaller Grasshoppers is Arphia tene- 
brosa, allied to the yellow-winged locust 


(Arphia sulphurea), but with red instead 
of yellow wings. 

Among our larger Grasshoppers the 
one figured with outstretched wings in 
the center of the plate is perhaps the 
best known. It is typically a southern 
locust, but may be seen not infrequently 
as far north as Minnesota. It is more 
or less migratory and in some southern 
sections has been known to do consid- 
erable damage to the crops. The Grass- 
hoppers or locusts most dreaded by the 
agriculturist are the truly migratory 


‘species, belonging to the genus Melan- 
‘oplus. To this group of insects belong 


the Rocky Mountain locust (Melano- 
plus spretus), and its relative Melano- 
plus differentials, which is the largest 
species of the genus living in the north- 
ern part of the United States. 
Probably no problem has arisen to 
so vex the agriculturist as the one 
caused by the depredations of these 
seemingly insignificant insects; singly 
they may be sought and killed with 
comparative ease, but when they appear 
in clouds numbering millions, man is 
powerless to prevent their ravages. In 
such a case, the poor farmer must re- 
main idle while this plague destroys in 
a few hours the work of months. 
Only those who have witnessed the 
visit of a flight of locusts can realize 
the terrible scene produced by them. 
Such a scene is graphically portrayed in 
the third annual report of the Minnesota 
State Entomologist, the late Prof. Lug- 
ger: “Insignificant individually, but 
mighty collectively, locusts fall upon a 
country like a plague or a blight. The 
farmer plows and plants. He cultivates 
in hope, watching his growing grain, in 
graceful, wave-like motion waited to 


and fro by the warm summer winds. 
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The green begins to golden; the harvest 
isat hand. Joy lightens his labor as the 
fruit of past toil is about to be realized. 
The day breaks with a smiling sun that 
sends his ripening rays through laden 


orchards and promising fields. Kine 
and stock of every sort are sleek with 
plenty, and all the earth seems glad. 
The day grows. Suddenly the sun’s 
face is darkened, and clouds obscure the 
sky. The joy of the morn gives way 
to ominous fear. The day closes, and 
ravenous locust-swarms have fallen 
upon the land. The morrow comes, 
and oh! what a change it brings! The 
fertile land of promise and plenty has 
become a desolate waste, and old Sol, 
even at his brightest, shines sadly 
through an atmosphere alive with 
myriads of glittering insects. Falling 
upon a.cornfield, the insects convert in 
a few hours the green and promising 
acres into a desolate stretch of bare, 
spindling stalks and stubs. Covering 
each hill by hundreds; scrambling from 
row to row like a lot of young famished 
pigs let out to their trough; insignifi- 
cant individually, but mighty collective- 
ly, they sweep clean a field quicker than 
would a whole herd of hungry steers. 
Imagine hundreds of square miles cov- 
ered with such a ravenous horde, and 
one can get some realization of the pic- 
ture presented in many parts of the 
country west of the Mississippi during 
years of locust invasion. Their flight 
may be likened to an immense snow- 
storm, extending from the ground to a 
height at which our visual organs per- 
ceive them only as minute, darting scin- 


tillations, leaving the imagination to 


picture the indefinite distances beyond. 
It is a vast cloud of animated specs, glit- 
tering against the sun. On the horizon 
they often appear as a dust tornado, rid- 


ing upon the wind like an ominous hail . 


storm, eddying and whirling about like 
the wild, dead leaves in an autumn 
storm, and finally sweeping up to and 
past you with a power that is irresistible. 
They move mainly with the wind, and 
when there is no wind they whirl about 
in the air like swarming bees. If a pass- 
ing swarm suddenly meets a change in 
the atmosphere, such as the approach of 
a thunderstorm or a gale of wind, they 
come down precipitately, seeming to 
fold their wings and fall by the force of 
gravity. At other times, in alighting, 
they circle in myriads about you, beat- 
ing against everything animate or in- 
animate; driving into open doors and 
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windows; heaping about your feet and 
around your buildings; their jaws con- 
stantly at work biting and testing all 
things in seeking what they can devour. 
In the midst of the incessant buzz and 
noise which such a flight produces, in 
the face of the unavoidable destruction 
everywhere going on, one is bewildered 
and awed at the collective power of the 
ravaging host, which calls to mind so 
forcibly the plagues of Egypt. The 
noise their myriad jaws make when en- 
gaged in their work of destruction, can 
be realized by anyone who has fought 
a prairie fire, or heard the flames pass- 
ing along before a brisk wind, the low 
crackling and rasping—the general 
effect of the two sounds is very much 
the same.” | 

Not only is the adult, winged locust 
destructive to crops, but the young insect, 
which is wingless, is in many respects 
even more destructive, for it does its 
work more slowly, hence more thor- 
oughly. After hatching, these Mittle 
insects are so numerous as to cover 
everything as with a carpet, and nothing 
escapes, not even a blade of grass. These 
locusts owe their preservation to their 
migratory habits, for without the power 
and will to move from place to place 
they would soon denude a locality of 
all vegetation and consequently die for 
lack of food. This habit, while bene- 
ficial to the insect is very hurtful to the 
agriculturist, who seeks for means to 
destroy these hosts of pests. 

Several means have been employed 
to effect this remedy, the best one being 
to plow the land thoroughly where eggs 
have been laid. This buries the eggs 
so deeply in the soil that the larvae are 
unable to reach the surface after hatch- 


ing. To be effectual the plowing must 


be six or eight inches in depth. An- 
other method is to burn over the in- 
fected field, thus killing the larvae. 
Poisoning has also been resorted to, but 
is dangerous. In some localities ma- 
chines called “hopper-dozers” are used. 
These are shallow pans about eight feet 
long, two feet broad and one and one- 
half inches deep. These have runners 
fastened to the bottom and are drawn by 
a horse. A wooden frame is attached to 
the rear of the pan and over this is 
stretched -a piece of canvas, making a 
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screen about eighteen inches high. A~ 
piece of cloth is saturated with water 
and laid in the bottom of the pen, and 
upon this about a pint of kerosene is 
poured. Kerosene is deadly to these 
insects, producing paralysis. As the 
“hopper-dozer” is drawn over a field 


the locusts jump into the pan and are 
killed, either immediately or, if they 
jump out again, in a few moments. This 
method, and others of the same char- 
acter, have proven very efficacious in 
destroying these injurious insects. 
CoLLINs THURBER. 


THE TEACHER. 


Dear heart, the world is dark, I know, 
To tear-dimmed gaze that only sees 
The shadow of death’s cypress trees 

' Athwart the sunlight come and go. 


No joy-bells ring, I know, dear heart, 
For ears that miss love’s vibrant word 
And through long empty years have heard 
Bleak memory’s quivering echoes start. 


No charm, no sweet consoler’s spell; 
And God is far—ah, far away! 
And doubt holds stern and cruel sway, 
I know, dear heart—I know it well. 


But list me, dear, the words I speak: 
I bid you hark the wild bird’s note, 
Behold the snow’s white down afloat, 
And touch the violet’s velvet cheek. 


The glory of the leaves that fall, 


The mellow tints the hilltops wear, 


The clover scent the breezes bear— 
Dear heart, I bid you feel it all. 


I plead that those sad eyes may fill 
With recognition, full, complete, 
Of this sweet world about our feet, 

With tender, gladsome life a-thrill. 


Till every myriad-teeming clod 


Its message give—each prattling brook; 


And teach you so, dear heart, to look 
Through nature up to nature’s God. 
—ALICE CRITTENDEN DERBY. 
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THE KUMQUAT. 


(Citrus japonica.) 


The Kumaquat, which is esteemed by 
many persons a great delicacy, is the 
fruit of a low bush. It is a native of 
Coshin’ China, -or ~China, and “1s*-exten= 
sively cultivated in Japan, California and 
Florida. The smooth angular branches 
bear a dense foliage of dark green leaves. 
It is a dwarf member of the citrus group, 
rarely growing to a height of over eight 
feet, and is closely related to the orange, 
the lemon and the lime. > Die trees or 
bush varies greatly in size, but whether 
large or small it will produce a plentiful 


and quite large seeds. The pulp is sour 
and slightly bitter, while the rind is sweet 
and somewhat aromatic. Both rind and 
pulp are eaten and the combination of 
flavor and taste are greatly admired by 
many persons. 

Two varieties of Kumquats are grown 
in the United States; the Marumi, or 
round Kumquats and the Nagami, or the 
oval or oblong forms. The trees that 
bear the round variety are slightly thorny 
and the fruits vary from about three- 
fourths to one and one-quarter inches in 


supply of fruits. As an ornamental pot- diameter. The oval or oblong forms are ; 
plant for house decoration it is a beauti- borne by trees without thorns and have 
ful evergreen, blooming freely during the a diameter of from three-fourths to one ; 
spring and early summer. The flowers, inch and a length varying from one and ; 
which are like those of the orange tree, one-fourth to two inches. These are a 
are small, sweet-scented, white, and either more highly esteemed than are the round z 
clustered or solitary in the axils of the fruits. | 
leaves. The fruits are orange-colored, Though eaten while fresh, this fruit is : 
and in form either ovate, oblong -or extensively used in making a preserve : 
spherical. The transverse section of the- and marmalade. It is also candied and } 
fruit very closely resembles that of the is used as a flavor in confectionery. ‘ 
orange and shows either five or six cells » 
$ 
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HINTS OF SPRING. 


Word from the wizard brethren of the wold, 
Wise, wary couriers of little fame, 
Repeated in their by-ways manifold 
Sets wood and swamp aflame. 


Word from the inner fastness of the wood 


Rouses, betimes, the sleepers in the glen; 
News from old haunts, far heard yet understood, 
Recalls the birds again. 


There is a folk-meet of the ferns beneath 
The last year’s leaves ; and there’s a whispering 
Close to the throbbing bosom of the heath 
That hath a hint of Spring. 
—FrANK Watcortr Hurt. 
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THE AUNT JANE STORIES. 
Ill. BIRDS’ WAYS. 


“Do come out to the hammock trees, 
Aunt Jane, the children are all tired out 
with fishing and roaming over the 
meadows. They want you to tell them 
the story of the manners and customs 
of the birds as you promised.” 

“Here she comes,” said John, “give her 
the best cushion. We boys will lie on 
the grass, the girls will fill all the ham- 
mocks.” 

‘Do you know, boys,” said Aunt Jane, 
“that the grass itself would furnish a 


good subject for our consideration?” 


“Not just now, please, we want your 
talk on ‘Bird Ways,’ for we all mean to 
get acquainted this summer with our 
nearest neighbors, the birds.” 

“In your quest for knowledge of the 
birds it is vain to seek the ornithologist, 


valuable as his work is, for more than 


the details of structure, description of 
habits, of nest-building and other exter- 
nals. One who would become really 
acquainted with birds must seek their 
society and study their characteristics 
by means of personal observation.” 

“You mean we will have to succeed 
in getting into their set?’ the girls 
laughed. | 

“Yes, each bird, even of a kind, has 
an original biography of its own, which 
is peculiar to it; so each bird lover has 
a somewhat different tale to tell. 

“As among men, there are classes in 
birddom—artisan woodpeckers, musical 
thrushes, frivolous warblers, criminal 
crows and martial birds—which keep in 
subjection the inferior animals, prevent- 
ing a plague of this and other insects. 
The smallest bird, such as the humming- 
bird, is often the best warrior.” 

“I have heard,” said John, “that birds 


have trades; how about that Auntie?” 


“You are quite right,” was the reply. 
“Some birds are tailors, some architects, 
some miners and some weavers. They 
occasionally act as surgeons; one was 
seen to bind up a lame foot in wet clay. 
There are insect-eating birds, which, 


when sick, cure themselves by eating 
certain kinds of seed. 

“The habits of birds are regular as 
regards eating, sleeping and _ rising. 
Birds dream and snore and have been 
seen to sleep with one eye open. They 
are very industrious, but love to play 


games and have a sense of humor.” 


“You make them seem almost like 
people,” cried Madge, “how closely | 
shall watch them after this.” 

“But the voice of the bird is the most 
remarkable thing about it. Science 
declares that all voice sounds are made 
by two elastic bands or cushions, called 
vocal cords, stretched across the end of 
the tube or windpipe through which the 
breath, comes, .4As-, the ) ait: 1s}. sent 
through them they are tightened or 
loosened at will, and so they are made 
to vibrate quickly or slowly, thus caus- 
ing sound waves of different lengths. 
Try it. But a bird can beat you over 
and over again in the length of its note; 
when you are out of breath and forced 
to stop the bird will go on with its merry 
note, still as fresh and clear as if it had 
just begun. This is because the bird 
can draw air into the whole of its body 
and has a large stock laid up in the 
folds of the windpipe. Besides this, the 
air chamber behind the elastic bands, 
or vocal! chords, has two compartments, 
whereas man has but one; the second 
compartment opens and shuts and so 
prolongs the thrill.” \ 

“Do you think birds have any other 
language besides that of song?” Alice 
inquired. 

“Certainly! They prattle, recite and 
converse. Blackbirds have a way of 
giving sentence of death. I once saw 
hundreds of them convened in the trees 
near this lawn. They seemed to be 
holding a council, at the conclusion of 


which they killed three of their com- 


‘pany. 


While I did not see, on account 


of the great number, the actual stroke 
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administered, I picked up the slaugh- 


tered bodies while they were still warm. 

No doubt the blackbird jury decided 
that the culprits were guilty of some 
erave state offense.” 

“T, for one, would never had believed 
it if any body less truthful than Auntie 
had told me,” said John. 

“Notwithstanding the disagreeable 
scene in which. I somehow seemed to 
have a share, I rather like the black- 
bird and agree with Richard Jefferies, 
that inimitable observer, when he says: 
‘The whistle of the blackbird is very 
human, like a human being playing the 
flute; an uncertain player drawing forth 
a bar of beautiful melody and then los- 
ing it again. He does not know what 
quirk or what turn his note will take 
before ‘it ends; the note leads him and 
completes itself. It is a song which 
seems to express the singer’s exquisite 
appreciation of the loneliness of the 
days, the golden glory of the meadow, 
‘the light, the luxuriant shade, the indo- 
lent clouds reclining on their azure 
couch. Such thoughts can only be 
expressed in fragments. .Now and 
again the blackbird feels the beauty 
of the time, the large white daisy 
stars, the grass with yellow-dusted 
tips, the air which comes so softly 
unperceived by any precedent rus- 
tle of the hedge, the water which runs 
slower, held awhile by violets of flag 
or forget-me-not. He feels the beauty 
of the’ time and’ he mist say-it;o) this 
notes come like wild flowers not sown 
in order. The sunshine opens and shuts 
the stops of his instrument.” 

“Thank you so much, Auntie, for ooh 
a beautiful quotation. What else has 
Jefferies written about nature?” 

“Read his ‘Wood Magic,’ and other 
books and see.’ 

“The true artist among birds is the 
hermit thrush, is he not?” Edith in- 
quired, 

“Yes, the ‘swamp angel, as he is 
called, surpasses most birds in the qual- 
ity of his song— 

“Sometimes his voice is mute, 
He ponders things divine; 
Then sounds his magic flute 
And makes the woods a shrine.” 

“How do birds stand as regards their 
locomotion?” John interrupted. 

“The highest among animals for vari- 


ety of movement, They walk, run, hop, 
wade, swim, dive, dance and fly; ee 
bird’s respiration is very rapid. A man 
who should inhale an equal quantity of 
air at one breath would be suffocated. 
Supplied constantly with so much air, 
the muscles are almost inexhaustible. 
Michelet is probably correct in saying 
that some birds sweep the air five or 


six times faster than the most rapid 


railway train can move; outstripping the 
hurricane and with no rival but the light- 
ning. But the amenities of bird life are 
not the least interesting feature of a 
study of, our feathered friends. True, 
good behavior is not always at a pre- 
miumamongthem. The unsocial owl, 
for all his fine raiment and velvet-like 
wings has thoughts of plunder and 
blood, as may be divined by a glance at 
his cat-like physiognomy; one variety 
has the globe of the eye immovable in 
the socket, hence it turns its supple 
neck almost in a complete circle in order 
to see different objects.” 

“Just imagine,” exclaimed Howard, 
“how appalled its victim must feel at 
sight of the brilliant golden-yellow eyes 
as the terrible talons seize upon it. I 
saw one once at Duluth and I[’ll never 
forget it!” 

“Other ill-behaved birds are English 
sparrows. During a recent rain’storm 
I saw two sparrows fighting each other 
under a cedar tree.. One tweaked the 
other’s head until he succeeded in get- 
ting his victim on his back, whereupon 
he seized the-prostrate bird by the tail 
and dragged him along the ground, but 
meeting some obstacle he loosed his 
hold and was soon himself in the same 
position. When he had been in turn 
dragged for some time, and there 
seemed no prospect of release, some 
sparrow compeers who were watching 
the fight with interest from a bush near 
by, flew down and interfered, separat- 
ing the two soiled and feather-ruffled 
little gamins.” 

“Little gamins,” said Madge, “that is 
just what they are. I’ve heard them 
called ‘scavengers,’ too, and that suits 
their manner of getting food.” 

“T read,” said John, “that Paris has 
more sparrows in number that she has 
inhabitants. I’m glad the sparrow is a 
town rather than a country bird.” 
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“T can say a good word for him,” 
Howard observed, “he appreciates the 
music of other birds. I have seen a 
number of sparrows gathered about a 
singing robin.” 

“He’s a murderer and a _ robber!” 
cried Madge. “Iwo sparrows were seen 
to take a young wren from its nest and 
drop it-in a barrel of rain water. On 
examination six others were found to 
have met a similar fate in the same bar- 
rel. He steals blackberries, taking a 
bite out of one and another until he 
spoils more than he eats.” 

“Sparrows,” said Aunt Jane, “some- 
times form committees usually four in 
number, to punish transgressors. After 
castigation is administered, all is for- 
given and friendly relations are estab- 
lished at once. 

“As regards good form,” continued 
Aunt Jane, “the martin is sometimes 
at fault. A friend of mine watched a 
flock plaster up the door of a box where 
some wrens had commenced to build. 
They used mud and succeeded in dis- 
possessing the wrens. But these same 
martins were themselves disturbed by 
the too frequent appearance of a yellow 
cat. They seemed to agree among 
themselves to intimidate her. When the 
cat again appeared, martin after martin 
swooped down and successively gave 
her a sharp peck on the back of the 
head. The cat was frightened beyond 
measure by this ungallant treatment 
and suddenly disappeared. This she 
continued to do for a long time when- 
ever she saw a full representation of 
martins in the yard.” 


“What kind of a bird is the wood- 


pecker?” Frank inquired. 

“He is very shy. He has remarkable 
powers of vision and seems to be deter- 
mined not to be plainly seen, as he keeps 
the tree between himself and the observ- 
er. He is a good carpenter and has 
never been known to “go on a strike,” 
or rather is so enterprising that he is 
always striking for a hiring. He has 
one mortal enemy, the black snake, Last 
summer there was a great commotion 
among the birds on the lawn. A large 
black snake was seen ascending a tree 
in search of a redhead’s nest. The 
courageous blue jays came to the wood- 
pecker’s assistance and flew wildly about 
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to strike the snake with their 
wings. A long-handled hoe in the 
hands of a workman, brought to the 
ground the dreaded foe and soon red- 
head was drumming in peace beside the 
doorway of his imperiled nest, while the 
blue jays viewed themselves with an air 
of satisfaction, as if conscious they had 
acted in a very neighborly way. It is 
too bad, but truth compels me to admit 
that the beautiful woodpecker some- 
times behaves in a very disreputable 
manner. In winter he not only deserts 
his mate, leaving her to shift for herself, 
but he has been seen actually to drive 
her from his door.” 

“The nuthatch has a better character 
than that,’ observed Howard. “I know 
he keeps his mate with him all winter 
and shares his food and lodgings in the 
most unselfish way.” 

“The European quail is described as 
being a wretched husband, abandoning 
his wife to her fate at the end of the 
honeymoon. Not so with our Ameri- 
can game bird, bob white. He is a faith- 
ful husband, a devoted father,. always 
spruce in his attire and unfailing in gal- 
lant attentions to his little spouse. It 
is not a mere fancy that he has been 
heard to sing to her while she is on the 
nest, not merely his usual ‘bob white,’ 
but adding with emphasis ‘your bob 
white! He assists at incubation and if 
his mate gets killed, finishes the task. 
There are few finer examples of parental 
love than the mother feigning a broken 
wing as she flutters along in attempts 
to lure an intruder away from her nest. 
When the family circle is broken by the 
shot of the sportsman the rest of the 
bevy keep up a wailing whistle till night- 
fall in the attempt to reassemble the 
lost members of the family.” 

“it you. say> much “more,: Auntie,” 
cried the boys, “we will never want to 
go shooting again. But do tell us about 
some other birds.” — 

“Our gentle domestic dove does not 
always display a dove-like disposition. 
During nesting time she is occasionally 
such a gadabout that she has to be 
driven home with blows by her offended 
spouse to attend to neglected household 
affairs. Of all the species of doves the 
ground dove comes nearest to the popu- 
lar idea of the character of the bird 
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which is spoken of so respectfully in 
the Scriptures.” 

“Who would ever have thought, but 
for your talks, Auntie, that our own 
common birds have so many interesting 
traits? Dogoon. Are theré any other 
_ polite or selfish birds?” 

“Yes, some birds are very polite and 
helpful. On cold mornings one may 
be seen in the character of host perched 
on the top of a seed-loaded weed. He 
shakes the stalk and the seeds are scat- 
tered thick on the white tablecloth of 
crusted snow. ‘Tree sparrows, juncos 
and other birds gather to the feast, and 
a merry breakfast for all is provided by 
the thoughtful care of the host. 

“The titmouse, also, is so polite that 
if a larger bird seizes his food he will 
wait patiently until he has an oppor- 
tunity to gather up his breaktast unmo- 
lested. 

“The golden-crested wren is a small 
bird with a big appetite, said to be able 
to dispose of 3,000,000 caterpillars’ eggs 
and chrysalids yearly. He is good- 
natured as well as industrious, laughing 
in the face of the bleakest storm. 

“But the bluebird, sweet herald of 
spring, with a bit of the sky on his 
wings, has’ the most pleasing, confiding 
manners. He sits close to: his mate and 
puts the most delicious morsels in her 
mouth. He uses the tenderest, most de- 
voted expressions of his love in liquid 
bird phrase. But he is extremely Jjeal- 
ous of a rival and will drive him away, 
always using the minor tone, as he 
seems incapable of scolding harshly. 
His song is short suggesting a reserve 
power. He is no operatic singer like 
the bobolink on the feathered stage. He 
has been well styled a sweet song blos- 
som on a tree and his flight a poem in 
itself.” 

As Aunt Jane paused, Howard said: 
“IT do wonder how much poetry you 
could: find..in such a stubject asthe 
crow ?” | 

“The crow is a bird generally known, 
but one of the least loved of all—with 
no excellence of flesh, beauty of plum- 
age, melody of voice or amity of man- 
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ner to commend him. A black-coated 
vagabond, a thief and plunderer, yet 
strange to say, he stands at the head of 


the list of birds as the one with largest © 


brain and keenest intelligence. Huxiey 
says birds are greatly modified reptiles. 
How long it has been since they at- 
tained feathers and warm blood, who 
shall say? 

“But. scientists...affitm. that, ehwer 
among these glorified reptiles is the de- 
spised crow. But perhaps the crow, 
‘out on his eternal vacation, is not so 
despicable a bird as is usually supposed. 
Thoreau says he would rather hear his 
familiar ‘caw’ than the voice of most ora- 
tors. The crow has, it is stated, twenty- 
six distinct calls or utterances, each of 
which has connection with a certain 
class of actions. It is conceded that to 
all appearances crows hold courts, have 
trial by jury, when the entire assembly 
fall upon the prisoner and kill him. Livy 
tells a pretty story of how, when Marcus 
Valerius was challenged to combat by 
a gigantic Gaul, a crow came to his 
assistance, attacking the Gaul with beak 
and talons until Valerius slew him. 
Afterward Valerius was surnamed 
Corons, in memory of his ae and 
courageous assistant. 

“The Vikings, aware of the keenness 
of the crow’s scent and vision, used it 
as a pilot in their wanderings. Pro- 
phetic powers were also supposed to be- 
long to the crow.” 

“Bravo!” cried Howard, “you did not 
succeed in finding much poetry in the 
crow, but what an array of science, his- 
tory and prophecy! I shall take off my 
hat to Sir.Crow the next time meen 
him.’ 

“Thank . you. so; much, said@ aes 
“for your helpful talk in the beginning 
of our bird study efforts. We hope 
some one of us, at least, may have some- 
thing of Thoreau’s success, of whom it 
is said: 

‘All her shows did Nature yield 

To please and win this pilgrim wise, 
He found the tawny thrushes brood, 
And the sky hawk did wait for him.’ ” 


BELLE PAxson DrRurRY. 
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THE BRACKET FUNGI. 


The plants known as Bracket or Shelf 
Fungi are familiar objects to every lover 
of nature who frequents our groves and 
forests. Beginning as small, slightly 
elevated protuberances, or flat orbicular 
patches on the bark of a dead tree trunk, 
log or stump, they gradually increase in 
size and assume more or less definite 
shapes. Some never attain a breadth of 
more than a third of an inch, while 
others may ultimately obtain a width of 
nearly a foot and one-half, and project 
fully one-half that distance from the sur- 
face of the matrix. The most common 
form, perhaps, is that of a semi-circle, 
the fungus being more or less flattened 
and attached by its straight edge to the 
log or stump. 

The species upon the under surface of 
which pictures are often etched (fomes 
lucophaeus) is a familiar example. This 
species occurs on logs and stumps of all 
kinds, throughout a large portion of the 
United States. Other kinds, beginning 
as separate brackets, become united by 
their edges so as to form continuous 
strips or ribbons which may extend a 
yard or two along a fallen log. Still 
others become imbricated, one above an- 


other, so that the side of a dead standing 


trunk may be entirely covered with pro- 
jecting shelves or brackets for several 
yards, and the series may wholly encircle 
the trunk. Other species rarely assume 
a definite bracket form, but remain as flat 
areas attached to the bark and are called 


resupinate. Sometimes the edges are 
upraised so as to form cup-shaped 
growths. Several kinds are so thickened 


that they nearly resemble a horse’s hoof 
in form, while a few others, although 
classed as “brackets,” are merely amor- 
phous masses appearing in a knot hole 
or wounded place in a log or stump. 

Ali of these conspicuous forms are only 
the fruiting -receptacles of the plant. 
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Their nourishment is provided by means 
of slender, almost invisible threads which 
permeate the tissues of the log or tree 
upon which the fungus grows. These 
threads or filaments are technically 
known as mycelia, and have the power of 
breaking down the complex tissues of the 
bark and wood of the host upon which 
they grow and converting them into food 
for the fungus. By the continued activity 
of these mycelia, a log may be wholly 
reduced to decay without the production 
of any brackets or fruiting receptacles. 
The conditions under which the brackets 
appear are as yet imperfectly understood, 
but as they constitute the only visible 
portions of the fungus, their forms, col- 
ors and other physical characters are used 
as the basis of scientific classification. 

All of these fungi reproduce by means 
of spores which are borne upon some 
part of the fruiting receptacle. It has 
been found that the spores of the bracket 
fungi are produced: 


a. On plates or gills on tne under side 
of the fungus. 
b. In the interior of tubes lining the 


under surface of the fungus. 

c. On an even surface, usually on the 

under side of the fungus. 

The fungus which we illustrate (Ster- 
eum fasciatum) occurs on the trunks of 
various trees in Canada, the United 
States and in Mexico. The plants grow 
ia Tks oF Clotps: + ‘he pilei_or recep- 
tacles are leathery and thin. At first, 
they are plain; later, they-are often re- 
curved at the edges. They are villous, 
with brown, shining zones, and the bases 
are narrowed and substipitate. The hy- 
menium or fruit-bearing surface of each 
plant has a pallid brick color, sometimes 
with reddish or lilac tints. The spect- 
mens figured are proliferous; that is, 
new pilei arise from the edges of those 
of the preceding season. 

WILL SAYER MOFFATT. 


UNIQUE LANTERNS. 


The luminous insects of tropical coun- 
tries give out a much more brilliant 
light than do the glow worms of north- 
ern countries. Taking advantage of this 
fact the Indians of South America fasten 
to their great toe an individual of one 
species of light-giving insect. Thus pro- 
vided with their unique lantern they can 


find their way over dark roads and pro- 


tect their bare feet from the many 
snakes in which their country abounds. 
The first missionaries to the Antilles, 
lacking oil for their lamps, often used 
fireflies as a source of light by which to 
read their “matins.” 

LouIsE JAMISON. 


A FUZZY BUZZY SONG. 


Said a little hepatica covered with fuzz; 

“T am sure, very sure, that I hear a bee buzz. 
V’ll push farther upward and see if I may 
Whether or no he is coming this way. 


O, I hope that he will, 
For I feel dull and chill 


Alone in these woods so birdless and still ; 
All the spring things are sleeping, 


No froggies are peeping, 


Not even the vines have thought about creeping.” 


Said a honey bee covered with yellow brown fuzz; 
“T suppose I have really no business to buzz 

So long before summer ; it seems out of place; 
Of fern leaf or flower I can’t find a trace. 


I do wish I might 
For a moment alight 


On some pretty blossom so dainty and bright, 


The Spring would come nearer, 


The sun would shine clearer, 


T’m sure the whole earth would seem fairer and dearer.” 


The little hepatica covered with fuzz, 

Leaned eagerly forward to hear the bee buzz. 

The bee that was wishing some flower he might trace, 
Was perfectly charmed when-he spied her sweet face. 

He hovered about her in gauzy-winged gladness, 
Pushing back her soft furs from a face free from sadness. 


“There'll be plenty of bees later on, 


3) 


said Miss Fuzz, 


“But they won’t have for me such a nice buzzy buzz.” 
“There'll be plenty of flowers later on,” said the bee, 
“But they won’t look so fuzzy and charming to me.” 


—BELLE HITCHCOCK. 
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THE TIME OF BUDS. 


No more the rolling, wintry fogs can drown 
The fair horizon line; through bright still days, 
Tremble the woodland rims in russet haze, 
Wrought from their countless, swelling buds of brown. 
Afield, the sumac pearls its velvet gown, 
While wake the sturdy weeds of thriftless ways; 
Home lilacs open whorls of smoky glaze, 
The brook’s greened rush re-sets its misty crown. 
Beneath soft rains, with scents of myrrh and musk, 
The peach-tree’s opals pink, the pear’s gold beads, 
Shall cleave with sudden bloom each warm brown husk; 
Grey, ghostly apple-buds, with livid bredes, 
Shall change to rose-cups of ambrosial meads, 
And charm us from the dawn to fragrant dusk. 
—E11za WoopwortH. 
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THE GOLDEN-CROW NED Hei! 


(Zonotrichia coronata.) 


Oh, minstrel of these borean hills, 
Where twilight hours are long, 

I would my boyhood’s fragrant days . 
Had known thy plaintive song. 


Had known thy vest of ashen gray, ca 
Thy coat of drab and brown, 

The bands of jet upon thy head 
That clasp thy golden crown. 


—John Burroughs, “The Golden Crown Sparrow of Alaska.” 


It is very disappointing to the lover of 
the beautiful in nature that the exquisite 
Golden-crowned Sparrow is content to 
remain in so small an area as its range 
covers. One need hardly wonder, how- 
ever, that it is attracted to that narrow 
strip of country lying along the Pacific 
coast from Alaska to Southern Califor- 
nia. ‘There this Sparrow finds on the 
foot-hills and on the sides of the ravines 
and canyons a luxurious growth of 
shrubbery unmarred by the hand of man. 
There, also, unmolested in the quiet soli- 
tude of nature, it finds an abundant sup- 
ply of food. In the northern portion of 
its range, the Golden-crowned Sparrow 
builds its home in localities of which Mr. 
Burroughs has beautifully written, 


Far off behold the snow-white peaks 
Athwart the sea’s blue shade; 

Anear there rise green Kadiak hills, 
Wherein thy nest is made. 


It is a shy bird during the breeding 
season, but later on, when with its young 
and its only care is that of obtaining 
food, it becomes more fearless and will 
often visit the vicinity of dwellings. It 
resembles the white-crowned sparrow of 
eastern North America, but may be easily 
distinguished from that bird by its golden 
crown. During the cooler months, it 
associates with the white-crowned spar- 
row, though it is much less familiar, and 
not as inclined to visit inhabited local- 
ities. 

Observers describe the nest of the 
Golden-crowned Sparrow as being com- 
posed of the “‘coarse stalks of weeds, and 
lined internally with fine roots.” Mr. E. 
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W. Nelson says that “Its breeding - 


ground” in Alaska “is in the alder 
patches along the hillsides, where the 
various bush-loving species make their 
homes in the matted thickets, well pro- 
tected from birds of prey and most other 
foes by an almost impenetrable wall of 
gnarled and twisted branches. On the 
Shumagin Islands, just south of the 
Alaskan peninsula, it is common and 
breeds; but west of this, on the Aleutian 
chain—as upon the various other islands 
in Bering Sea—it is unknown, its absence 
being easily accounted for by the bare 
and umattractive character of / dese 
islands.”’ 

Many observers speak of its song as 
only an occasional “chirp.” During the 
spring and autumn migrations, the 
Golden-crowned Warbler passes through 
the states of Oregon and Washington. 
Writing of its appearance in those states, 
Mr. William Rogers Lord says: “Many 
persons will observe a sparrow, beautiful 
to the eye and, should the occasional 
song be heard, charming to the ear.” 
Joseph Grinnell in his “Birds of the Kot- 
zebue Sound Region, Alaska,” speaks of 
“their extremely sad, quavering song of 
two syllables.” Mr. Burroughs was in- 
spired by its song to write, 


I hear the wild bee’s mellow chord, 
In airs that swim above; 

The lesser hermit tunes his flute 
To solitude and love. 


But thou, sweet singer of the wild, 
I give more heed to thee; 

Thy wistful note of fond regret 
Strike deeper’ chords in me. 
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TWENTY COMMON WARBLERS. 


PART I. 


Miss Merriam thus sums up the Warb- 


lers: ‘Plumage, mostly variegated and 
brilliant. Females generally duller than 
males. Song, in many cases only a trill. 


Food, insects. Habits, nervous, restless.” 
These, then, are the general character- 
istics the student of the somewhat diff- 
cult family, Mniotiltidae or Wood Warb- 
lers, must bear in mind. 

In the following an endeavor has been 
made to give the specific characters and 
convey some idea of the songs. The 
twenty birds, I may here state, were 
chosen almost at random; and in forming 
an “order of precedence” it has been 
necessary to ignore check-list order to 
make way for this classification. The 
first six essentially spring migrants are 
also seen in the fall, but less conspicu- 
ously. The next eleven are summer resi- 
dents of Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania. The last three essentially fall 
migrants are also seen in the spring, but 
less conspicuously. 


GROUP I. 


The Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica coro- 
nata) is at once distinguished by its four 
yellow spots, one on the rwmp, one on the 
crown and one on each side of the breast, 
and the breast and flanks are marked with 
black. It is the first of the warblers to 
arrive in the spring, and is usually seen 
in small parties. It utters a distinctive 
“tchip.” In the fall it is often seen hov- 
ering like a sparrow hawk, and at such 
times its yellow rump is very prominent. 
John Burroughs tells us that “The Yel- 
low-rumped Warblers (Myrtle Warblers) 
are the most noticeable of all in the 
autumn. They come about the streets 
and garden, and seem especially drawn to 
dry, leafless trees. They dart spitefully 
about, uttering a sharp chirp. In Wash- 
ington I have seen them in the outskirts 
all winter.”’ Dr. Warren, in his “Birds of 
Pennsylvania,’ says this warbler “is the 
most abundant of all the family occurring 
in this State.” But, of course, this applies 
only to four or five weeks of the year. 
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The Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendro- 
ica pensylvanica) may be known by its 
vellow cap, its chestnut sides and its 
white under parts. Mr. Chapman says 
of its song: “They have two songs, both 
of which closely resemble that of the yel- 
low warbler, though a practiced ear can 
at. once recognize the song of either.” Mr. 
Walter, in “Wild Birds in City Parks,” 
interprets the song, “chee, chee, chee, 
cheé-ar.” Dr. Warren writes: “In the 
spring this handsome little warbler is 
generally most frequently to be found in 
woods or thickets.” 

The Blackburnian Warbler (Dendro- 
ica blackburmae) is one of the most 
beautifully colored and patterned of our 
warblers. Its rich orange-colored throat 
fades first to yellow, and finally to white 
at the belly. The crown is black, save for 
an orange center. Its back is black and 
white, and the conspicuous wing-bars 
and inner vanes of the tail feather are 
white. Mr. Burroughs says: “He has a 
very fine warble, suggesting that of the_ 
redstart, but not especially musical.” Mr. 
Minot writes the song, “wee-see, wee-see, 
tsee-tsee, tsee, tsee, tsee-tsee, tsee-tsee,” 
the latter syllable being on the ascend- 
ing scale; the very last, shrill and fine. 

The Black-throated Green Warbler 
(Dendroica virens) may be known, 
spring or fall, by. the bright yellow 
cheeks, black throat and _ olive-green 
back, though in the fall the black throat 
is often neutralized to ashy. If we call 
its song a sweet, drowsy “zee, zee, zee-ee, 
Zee, we Coley some ideaar its form, 
but do not explain why our ornithologists 
almost unanimously agree in praising 
such a simple song. Mr. Torry calls it 
“an old friend (no acquaintance, if you 
please), and interprets the notes “trees, 
trees, murmuring trees.” Again he says, 
speaking of the warblers, ‘““They do not 
warble, it must be owned, and few of 
them have much distinction as singers, 
the best that I know being the Black- 
throated Green, and the Kentucky.” Mr. 
Bolles writes the song in a very simple 


way: “One, two, three-a, four.’ Mr. 
Minot wrote: “There is to mea fascina- 
tion in watching these birds as they move 
among the tree tops, and a charm in lis- 
tening to their drowsy notes, which 
(without poetical exaggeration) seems to 
invite one, on a warm day, to lie down 
and slumber on the pine needles that are 
strewn over the ground—though to per- 
sons too practically minded the mosqui- 
toes at that season permit no such 
repose.” It is usually seen only in the 


denser woodlands associated with other 


warblers. 

The Black-throated Blue Warbler 
(Dendroica caerulescens). An extract 
from “Wake Robin” covers all points 
necessary for identification: ““Twea, 
twea, twe-ee’ in the upward slide, and 
with its peculiar z-ing of summer insects, 
but not destitute of a certain plaintive 
cadence. It is one of the most languid, 
unhurried sounds in all the woods. I 
feel like reclining upon the dry leaves at 
once. Audubon says he has never heard 
his love-song, but this is all the love- 
song he has, and he is evidently a very 
plain hero with his little brown mistress. 
He assumes few attitudes, and is not a 
bold and striking gymnast, like many of 
his kindred. He has a preference, for 
dense woods of beech and maple, moves 
slowly amid the lower branches and 
smaller branches, keeping from eight to 
ten feet from the ground, and repeating 
now and then his listless, indolent strain. 
_His back and crown are dark blue; his 
throat and breast, black; his belly, pure 
white, and he has a white spot on each 
wing.” 

The Water Thrush (Seirus novebo- 
racensis) is distinguished from his coun- 
terpart, the Louisiana water-thrush, by 
the buffy instead of white lines over the 
eye, and yellower under parts. It is a 
much less gifted singer than the Louisi- 
ana water-thrush (Seiurus motacilla). 
Its song is not at all displeasing, but as 
Mr. Chapman says, “Its song lacked the 
wildness of that of S. motacilla.” In qual- 
ity it is very suggestive of a wood-wind 
instrument, such as the flute. Generally 
the first four notes are nearly alike, the 
fifth is the highest, and the last three are 
on a descending scale; indeed, the songs 
of the water-thrush which I have heard 
compare well to Mr. Torrey’s disparag- 
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ing description of the Louisiana water- 
thrush. 
| GROUP II. 

The Yellow Warbler (Dendroica 
aestiva) is the most abundant warbler of 
city parks, towns; and “tame” country. 
Further description than its name tells 
would be superfluous. Mr. Chapman 
writes: “It is an active bird, and its song 
—wee-chee, chee, chee, chee-wee— 
though simple, has a pleasing, happy 
ring.” I know of no bird whose arrival 
in the spring is more certain. The last 
week of April is the scheduled date, and 
it never varies. After the twenty-fifth of — 
April we expect to see it daily, and we 
are seldom disappointed long. Its red- 
start-like song is sure to greet us from 
an orchard, and a moment later we see a 
golden missile undulatingly pass from 
one pink tree to another. 

The Cerulean Warbler (Dendroica 
caerulea) is one of the daintiest of this 
dainty tribe. As I have said elsewhere, 
he frequents the tree-tops and is recog- 
nized not by his cerulean back and white 
wingbars, but by his whitish and streaked 
under parts and bluish necklace. Mr. 
Brewster writes the song of the parula 
Watbler: “Zee, zee, Zee, ze-ee-ce-ceme 
and adds that Dendroica caerulea’s is 
identical with this. Mr. Burroughs 
wrote: “The rarest of the species [of 
warblers| are Swainson’s warbler, said 
to be disappearing ; the Cerulean Warbler, 
said to be abundant about Niagara; and 
the mourning ground warbler, which I 
have found breeding about the head- 
waters of the Delaware in New York.” 
Evidently Mr. Burroughs had never vis- 
ited western Pennsylvania, for here I 
have found the Cerulean Warbler the 
most abundant breeding warbler in the 
well-wooded parts of the country, with the 
possible exception of the Kentucky warb- 
ler. Of course, in low country, covered 
with brush and low trees, the Maryland 
yellow-throat ranks first, and, as I have 
mentioned above, the vellow warbler is 
the most abundant in well-cultivated 
country. 

The Worm-eating Warbler (Helmin- 
thophila vermivorus) is described thus by 
Mr. Chapman: “A black line from the 
eye to the nape, and two on the crown 
from either nostril; an olive-buffy line 
over either eye, and a third through the 
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center of the crown; back, wings, and 
tail olive-green without white; under 
parts whitish cream-buff, whiter on the 
throat and belly.” According to Mr. 
Chapman it is comparatively rare and re- 
tiring. Dr. Wheaton says it is a rare 
summer resident in Ohio, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs classes it with the rarer species. 
But Dr. Warren says it is very well dis- 
tributed throughout Pennsylvania, and I 
can answer for the southwestern part of 
this state, at least. Though not rare it 
is returing, inhabiting only woodlands of 
considerable extent and density. “It 
lives on or near the ground, and its slow, 
deliberate actions resemble a vireo more 
than the usually active warblers,”’ says 
Mr. Chapman. And Dr. Wheaton, many 
years before, remarked on the same re- 
semblance to the vireo. He wrote: 
“Sometimes they mount to the higher 
branches where their actions are much 
like those of the vireos. On the ground, 
or on the lower limbs of trees, they walk, 
and their appearance is much that of the 
water-thrushes except the tipping of the 
tail. They are rather unsuspicious and 
silent, the only note I have ever heard 
was a rather sharp ‘chip.’” Apropos 
of this, it may be said that they are rather 
unsuspicious and silent, but Dr. Wheaton 
fell short in supposing the “chip” the 
only note. They have a song, which is 
an excellent substitution in the woods for 
the chipping sparrow of the lawns. But 
tke trills are run together more and sug- 
gest a waterfall, whose volume is small, 
but falls a considerable distance with 
great regularity. 


The Kentucky Warbler (Geothlypis 


formosa) closely resembles the Mary- 
land yellow-throat, his cousin of the open 
country. But instead of the latter’s black 
patch through the eye, it has a yellow 
line, which passes over and around the 
eye, the space below this being black. 
Its upper parts are olive-green, like those 
of the Maryland yellow-throat, but the 
yellow under parts are brighter, and the 
belly is yellow, not whitish, as are those 
of the yellow-throat. Parula, Black- 
burnian and cerulean all fly restlessly 
in the tree-tops and are hard to identify, 
but the Kentucky escapes notice for 
quite another reason: namely, because it 
does not move much. When not feeding, 


it is invariably hidden behind thick 
leaves, and I always have the unpleasant 
notion that it is completely screened save | 
for one eye-hole, through which it may 
suspiciously watch my movements. Here 
on a large branch it perches and whistles 
its ringing notes, “bur-rup, bur-rup, bur- 
rup,”’ with a persistency suggestive of the 
yellow warbler and a quality closely re- 
sembling the Carolina wren. It is not 
confined to the woods, however; parks 
are often satisfactory. substitutes, and 
once I picked up the body of one which 
had broken its fragile neck against the 
brick wall of a house in the residential 
quarter of Pittsburg. 

The Black and White Warbler (Mizo- 
tilta varia) is so unlike all other members 
of the family that it was formerly classed 
with the creepers. Picture a bird irreg- 
ularly but completely streaked in black 
and white, climbing up the trunk of a 
tree or out on a. branch, and you have 
this deserter of the warbler tribe. Mr. 
Burroughs wrote: “Here and there lI 
meet the Black and White Creeping 
Warbler, whose fine strains remind me of 
hair-wire. It is unquestionably the finest 
bird-song to be heard. Few insects strains 
will compare with it in this respect ; while 
it has none of the harsh, brassy character 
of the latter, being very delicate and ten- 
der.” Mr. Chapman interprets these 
“fine strains”: ““see-see-see-see.”’ For my 
part I am always reminded of a minute 
saw, thin, weak, but sharp, sawing a 
piece of soft mettle. 

The Oven-bird (Seiurus aurocapillus) 
or Golden-crowned Thrush, is identified 
by the gold-buff center of the crown bor- 
dered by two black lines, its olive-green 
back, and black-streaked throat and 
breast. Mr. Burroughs’ version of its 
song is used almost universally by orni- 
thologists: “Teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher,” in a ringing crescendo; 
and who can phrase it more aptly? This 
demure walker has surprised and de- 
lighted many a belated picknicker and 
tarrying bird-lover by hismarvelousaerial 
love-song, which is a more intricate form 
of the Louisiana water-thrush’s flight 
song, and almost invariably concludes 
with a single “teacher.” I have heard it 
even at high noon, but sunset seems to 
he its proper hour for courting. 

NorMAN O. FOERSTER. 


A BAND OF MERRY 


April brings a band of merry little 
wanderers. They are a company of 
small sprites, always cheerful and 
sociable; their tiny forms are clothed 
with olive-green feathers and they wear 
golden-red plumes in their caps, and are 
commonly known as _ Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets. These seemingly frail little 
creatures range over the whole of North 
America. Wintering on the southern 
border of the United States and south- 
ward, they traverse the Union before 
selecting their nesting sites, and thus 
breed in the far north. 

They arrive here before the trees have 
unfurled their spring-time robes and 
tarry about three weeks ; that is, from the 
coming of the first until the departure of 
the last is usually about that length of 
time. And, then in October they honor 
us with another transient visit, for com- 
pelled by an irresistible impulse, they 
follow the sun in his course. These little 
feathered beauties are extremely interest- 
ing, having a combination of attractions 
that makes their society a delight, and 
no one will ever regret forming their 
acquaintance, even though forced to sub- 
mit to a passing one. 

Ruby-crowns are trustful little things, 
and will allow the student to approach 
quite near them. They half-glide, half- 
flit along the branches, and seem never to 


LITTLE WANDERERS. 
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be still, but theirs is not the nervous 
activity of some of the warblers. When 
wandering over the branches their jew- 
eled crowns flash in the sunlight with 
real gem-like splendor as they turn their 
heads from side to side in a most win- 
some way, while their bright eyes pry 
here and there among the swelling buds, 
not failing to bestow a coquettish glance 
on the observer. 

The Ruby-crowned Kinglets with all 
of these charms, diminutive size, brilliant 
plumage, winning manners—few birds 
can boast as many—are also gifted with 
musical powers of no mean order. In- 


deed they are exquisite songsters. Their 


song, a prominent feature of the spring 
migration, is quite prolonged, the sweet- 
est little strain imaginable, tinkling, soft 
and rich. 

Now, if anyone is of the impression 
that these dainty little charmers lead but 
lives of frivolous gayety, let him be unde- 
ceived, for they are as busy as the day 
is long, in the interest of the famuer 
Indefatigable in searching for insects and 
larve inhabiting trees, carefully and 
thoroughly exploring branch, twig and 
bud, they slay countless numbers of these 
destructive enemies. And though they 
demand no wages for their valuable ser- 
vices, surely they merit our intelligent 
love and appreciation. 

AvpiE L. Booker. 
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THE LESSER YELLOW-LEGS. 


(Zotanus flavipes.) 


The Lesser Yellow-legs, or Yellow- 
shanks, as it is frequently called, has a 
wide and extensive range. Breeding in 
the northern portion of North America, 
though chiefly in the interior, from Min- 
nesota, Illinois and New York, north- 
ward to the arctic regions, it migrates on 
the approach of cold weather. It passes 
the winter season in the states bordering 
‘the Gulf of Mexico, and southward 
through South America to Patagonia. 
While it may be found from ocean to 


ccean, it is much less common in the 


western than in the eastern portion of 
North America. 

The Lesser Yellow-legs strongly 
resembles the greater yellow-legs 
(Totanus melanoleucus) both in plum- 
age and habits. So strong is this resem- 
blance that it has been called a “small 
edition” of the larger species. The Lesser 
Yellow-legs differs from its relative in 
having, during the summer, the upper 
parts “more transversely spotted, with a 
less amount of black, while the lower 
parts are without well-defined transverse 
spots or bars of black.” During the win- 
ter, the plumage of the head, neck and 
throat is of quite a uniform ashy color 
_ and is not distinctly streaked with darker. 
Ii is, however, while the birds are flying 
that an observer frequently desires to 
distinguish the two species. This is not 
always an easy matter, even for the 
expert. Mr. Dawson says of the Lesser 
Yellow-legs: “The most prominent 
characteristic of these birds, as they flut- 
ter about from place to place, or rise for 
an extended flight, is the tail appearing 
almost white—for the cross-barring of 
the tail feathers, while apparent enough 
in the hand, is scarcely noticeable at a 
distance.” 

One of the most interesting of the 
Yellow-legs’ habits is its watchfulness. 
Not only has it a keen eyesight, but it 


also seems quick to discern the presence 
of an unseen enemy. It commonly asso- 
ciates with the greater yellow-legs and 
other species of waders, among which it 
is the first to discover the approach of 
danger, and it is the first to give warn- 
ing. Its loud notes are a signal for each 
bird to seek safety in the manner peculiar 
to its own kind, the Yellow-legs leaving 
their associates and flying to other feed- 
ing grounds. Because of this habit of 
heralding danger, the bird of our illustra- 
tiom 4s; called Tattler or Tell Tale by 
sportsmen. 

In the following remarks, Mr. Langille 
has well described the habits of the 
Lesser Yellow-legs: “After describing 
several of their elegant circles, each keep- 
ing his place in the finely-ordered ranks, 
they lighted in the shallow water near a 
thieket.. “f Jcrept into. the thicket, and; 
crawling almost on hands and _ knees 
behind a brush fence, when I supposed 
myself near enough for a good shot, and 
was peering cautiously around in order 
to take aim from behind my screen, 
before I could get my eye on one of the 
number, I heard the ominous whistle— 
the signal of danger—and away the little 
creatures were careering beyond shot- 
range. I rose and watched the flock 
until they were out of sight, studying 
that whistle which had been given by the 
sentinel so well on the alert, and which 
they all seemed to comprehend in an 
instant.” The Lesser Yellow-legs is 
more shy and much more active than its 
greater relative which will often remain 
motionless until fired at, or forced to 
seek safety in flight. 

The Lesser Yellow-legs delights to 
wade in shallow pools in which it seeks 
its food of insect larvae and the smaller 
crustaceans. Its nest is usually a mere 
depression in the ground, with oz with- 
cut a lining of a few dried leaves. Some 


nests have been described as “placed 
among the grass on the edges of the riv- 
ers and larger ponds of the interior.” 
The Lesser Yellow-legs has some char- 
acteristics which are opposed to its own 
welfare. It exhibits much sympathy for 
birds of its own kind, which may have 
been disabled. If a sportsman allows a 
wounded bird to flutter around upon the 
ground, the remainder of the flock will 
usually return to their wounded com- 
panion after having circled around and 
recovered from the fright of the gun’s 
discharge. The distressing cries of 
wounded associates seems to make this 


little shore bird oblivious to all danger 
until it is brought to its senses by the 
repeated slaughter of its fellows. It 
decoys easily, and its inquisitive nature 
leads it to approach a hidden sportsman 
who is imitating its soft and flute-like 
whistle. The alighting of this dainty 
bird upon the ground is one of Nature’s 
interesting pictures. For a moment it 
stands with its wings held aloft as if 
uncertain whether to remain or proceed 
in its flight. It then folds them quietly, 
“one at a time, like a yacht hauling in 
sail, or simultaneously, as the case may 
be.” 


THE WONDERFUL ECHOES OF GOWLLAND ISLAND. 


The tiny bit of land known as “Gowl- 
land Island” is situated off the track of 
commerce, in the fussy northern waters 
of the Straits of Georgia. George W. 
Rogers, a traveler and naturalist, who 
has recently visited it, writes the follow- 
ing, which will be of interest to the lov- 

ers of the strange and apparently unac- 
- countable in nature: 

“More interesting, if not more wonder- 
ful than the recent discovery of the great 
gold and copper deposits of Gowlland 
Island is the marvelous repeating, or 
multiple echoes which can be heard in its 
harbor. These wonderful reflecting 
sounds have again been brought to public 
attention, decades after their existence 
had been entirely forgotten, through the 
recent mining activities on the island. 

The phenomenon was first discovered 
by Captain Ferguson more than forty 
years ago. It appears that this adven- 
turous old Scotch mariner was the cap- 
tain of a small steam craft which made 
occasional voyages for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company into the then unknown waters 
of the northern portion of the Straits of 
Georgia, and being caught in a furious 
night storm, was driven into the narrow 
south entrance of Gowlland Harbor. 

Following the storm, the dense fog 
which is not unusual in those waters, set- 
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tled down upon and hung over the har- 
bor for several succeeding days. The 
captain having lost his bearings and being 
short of fresh water and_ supplies, 
attempted to locate his surroundings and 
discover a landing place through the 
answering echo to the boat’s steam 
whistle, this being the only recourse left 
open to him. 


To the great suiprise of Captain Fer- / 


guson, and the terror of his half savage 
crew, he not only received back the 
answering echo he sought for, but such 
a long continued repetition of unearthly 
sounds from all directions and apparently 
intermingling voices of demons and 
angels, that he was not only himself dis- 
concerted, but none of his crew could be 
induced by persuasion or threats to take 
one of the small boats and search for a 
landing place. . 

When the fog finally lifted he found 
himself under the sheltering cliffs of a 
small island not then down on the charts, 
and in deference to the weird and 
unearthly voices with which it had 
greeted him, he promptly named _ it 
‘Ghoul-land’ Island. The spelling has 
since been corrupted into ‘Gowlland’ 
or ‘Gowland,’ and so appears in official 
maps of the government. 

The cause of the wonderful eee is 
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found in the fact that the harbor is almost 
elliptical in shape, one side of it being 
overhung by the precipitous walls of 
Gowlland Island which rise sheer two 
hundred feet from the water, while the 
opposite side of the harbor lies under the 
comet-like tail of Valdez Island which 
turns at a sharp angle toward the former 
island, the two islands coming so closely 
tesetiet iat their, extreme ends as to 
almost touch each other, thus forming 
the ellipse. 

When atmospheric conditions are right, 
a steam whistle blown in Gowlland har- 


‘bor will be echoed and re-echoed more 


than forty times. The peculiarities of 
these sound reflections, from a scientific 
standpoint, are found in the fact that the 
first echoes, some twenty in number, 
come from the direction of Valdez Island, 
and that fully two minutes elapse after 
the last of these echoes have died away, 
before they are again taken up and 
repeated on Gowlland Island. The rever- 
berations, or sound reflections, coming 
from Valdez Island are harsh and unmu- 
sical, while those coming from Gowlland 
Island are wild, low and sweet as the 
music borne on the winds from the caves 
of Fingal and attuned to Ossian’s ear. 
The question of scientific interest is, 
where are these sound reflections during 


the two minutes that elapse between the 
last echo from Valdez Island and their 
repetition on Gowlland Island? It must 
be remembered that sound travels at the 
rate of 1125 feet per second, so that in 
this interval of two minutes these sound 
Waves must travel not less than 135,000 
feet or over twenty-five miles, and they 
intist also travel to some unknown place 
which reflects these sounds back to the 
island and harbor. 

There is no doubt that these sound 
refiections, apart from the scientific inter- 
est which they create, are more wonder- 
ful than those of Killarney, or Wood- 
stock Park, England, or those of the 
Simonetta Palace near Milan, which have 
heretofore held the place as the world’s 
most wonderful reproductions of sound 
waves. 

It is a pity that some scientific investi- 
gation and record of this wonderful echo 
could not be made before the commercial 
operations of the great mining company, 
which, octopus like, has spread its ten- 
tacles out over the tiny island, has for- 
ever destroyed and _ obliterated this 
strange and interesting freak of nature 
by destroying the peculiar formation and 
walls which give such sweet voice to this 
most wonderful modern reproduction of 
the Nymph of Greek Mythology.” 

FRANK P. McMULLEN. 


THE SONG OF NATURE. 


Oh, Easter Day, fair Easter Day, 

Hark, hear earth’s voices sing thy praise! 
Each bird, each bud, each fragile flow’r, 
Hark, hear the song they raise! 


Hail=all’ hail! 


Fair Queen of Spring! 


Loud and clear, 


Thy praise we sing. 
*Tis the day of resurrection, 
Christ dwells in peace above— 
The holiday of Nature, 
The festival of Love! 


~ 


—JAc LOWELL. 
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THE SWAINSON’S WARBLER. 


(Helinata swatnsoniz.) 


Swainson’s Warbler has a peculiar and 
interesting history. This species has the 
honor of being discovered, and then prac- 
tically lost to sight for about forty years. 
During this period of time, but three spe- 
cimens are recorded as having been cap- 
tured. The first of the three was taken 
in Georeta; the second, im florida “1m 
1869, and the third, in Cuba in 1872. 

In 1832, the Reverend John Bachman 
discovered this Warbler near Charleston, 
South Carolina. The specimens were 
placed in the hands of Audubon, who 
recognized that a new species had been 
found, and gave it the Latin name that it 
now bears. In his “Birds of America,” 
Audubon quotes the following record of 
Mr. Bachman: “I was first attracted by 
the novelty of its notes, four or five in 
number, repeated at intervals of five or 
Six minutes apart. These notes were 
loud, clear, and more like a whistle than 
a song. They resembled the sounds of 
some extraordinary ventriloquist in such 
a degree that I supposed the bird much 
farther from me than it really was; for 
aiter some trouble caused by these ficti- 
tious notes, I perceived it near to’ me, 
and soon shot it. 

“The form of its bill I observed at once 
to differ from all other known birds of 
our country, and was pleased at its dis- 
covery. On dissection, it proved to be a 
male, and in the course of the same 
spring I obtained two other males, of 
which the markings were precisely simi- 
lar. In the middle of August of that 
year I saw an old female accompanied 
with four young. One of the latter I 
obtained. It did not differ materially 
from the old ones. Another specimen 
was sent me alive, having been caught in 
a trap. I have invariably found them in 
swampy, muddy places, usually covered 
with more or less water. The birds which 


I opened had their gizzards filled with the 
fragments of coleopterous insects as well 
as some small green worms that are 
found on water plants, such as the pond 
lily. The manners of this species resem- 
ble those of the prothonotary warbler, as 
it skips among the low bushes growing 
about the ponds and other watery places, 
seldom ascending high trees. It retires 
southward at the close of summer.” 
Another interesting account is that of 
Mr. N. C. Brown’s experience with these 
birds at Coosada, Alabama. In his rec- 
ord, which was published in the Bulletin 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club 
(1878), Mr. Brown says: “On April 12, 
while forcing my way through the dark, 
rank forest which lies about the source 
of Coosada Creek, I caught the final 
notes of an unknown song uttered close 
at hand. Instanly seating myself on a 
fallen tree, I awaited its repetition. The 
woods about me were quite dry and com- 
paratively deserted by birds, but along 
the neighboring creek many vireos, 
thrushes and swamp warblers were pro- 
ducing such a babel of sounds that I 
feared the voice of my unknown song- 
ster might escape me. After the lapse of 
a few minutes, however, a bird emerged 
from a thicket within a few yards of me, 
where he had been industriously scratch- 
ing amongst the fallen leaves, flew into 
a small sapling and gave utterance to a 
loud, ringing, and very beautiful song. 
Seen in the dim light of the woods, he 
bore a decided resemblance to the Louisi- 
ana water thrush, and his song might 
almost have passed for an exceptional 
performance by that bird. I at once sus- 
pected his true identity, and in a few sec- 
onds held in my hand the lifeless body of 
a male Swainson’s Warbler.” Continu- 
ing, Mr. Brown relates that he was im- 
pressed by the absorbed manner in which 
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this bird sings. “Sitting quietly upon a 
limb of some small tree, he suddenly 
throws back his head and pours forth his 
notes with the utmost fervor and aban- 
don. During his intervals of silence he 
remains motionless, with plumage .ruf- 
fled, as if completely lost in musical rev- 
erie. 

-~In 1884, Mr. William Brewster visited 
South Carolina in search of Swainson’s 
Warbler and determined to explore the 
“Woods and swamps with all possible 
care and thoroughness.” This was his 
-second attempt, for during the preceding 
year he had made an_ unsuccessful 
attempt. Both seasons he was assisted 
by Mr. Arthur T. Wayne and made the 
City of Charleston his headquarters. The 


work of the second year was rewarded, 


and Mr. Brewster carried home with him 
nine specimens or “nearly as many as 
had been previously collected since the 
discovery of the species,” in 1832. This 
result was certainly gratifying, but 
greater success followed, for during the 
summer and autumn of 1884 Mr. Wayne 
captured and sent to Mr. Brewster 
thirty-six more of these rare Warblers. 
This success would seem to argue that 
the species was much more common than 
was generally supposed. Mr. Brewster 
says, however, that this was certainly not 
the case, for the keenest collector might 
“cover miles of apparently suitable 
ground without finding a single speci- 
men.” Mr. Wayne’s general success was 
simply due to “the most persistent efforts 
extending over a period of several 
months, during which almost his entire 
time was devoted to the pursuit of this 
species alone.” Even at the present time, 
Swainson’s Warbler may be considered 
common in only certain localities within 
its range, which may be given as includ- 
ing the southern United States north- 
ward to North Carolina and Missouri and 
east of Texas. It winters in the tropics. 

The habits of this Warbler make it a 
difficult bird to find. It is fastidious, and 
as Mr. Brewster says, “four things seem 
indispensable to his _ existence, viz.: 
water, tangled thickets, patches of cane, 
and a rank growth of semi-aquatic 
plants.’ Such localities are not only dif- 
ficult to find, but also uninviting fields 
to explore. 


In 1885, Mr. Brewster published in 
Volume II of “The Auk” the results of 
his study of the habits and history of 
Swainson’s Warbler. The article is 
instructive and his portrayal of the bird’s 
habits is so interesting that we quote his 
words. Speaking of the bird’s song, he 
says: “It is ventriloquial to such a 
degree that there is often great difficulty 
in tracing it to its source. You advance 
confidently enough at first, when sud- 
denly the sound comes from behind you. 
Retracing your steps, the direction is 

again changed. Now it is to the right, 
shortly after to the left; one moment in 
the tree tops overhead, ‘the next among 
the bushes almost at your feet. Hurry- 
ing hither and thither with rapidly dimin- 
isning caution, you finally lose all 
patience and dash through the tangle, 
tripping over hidden obstructions or per- 
haps floundering in morasses at imminent 
risk of being bitten by some venotncus 
moccasin. When at length you pause 
near the starting point, tired of the {ruit- 
less pursuit, and convinced that your 


_will-o’-the-wisp has been momentarily 


‘between. 
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changing his position, you may perchance 
discover him sitting quietly near the end 
of same low branch, where he has prob- 
ably been all the while, calmly curious 
perhaps with respect to the strange two- 
legged creature rushing about beneath, 
but more likely lost to everything except 
his own ecstatic music.” 

Mr. Brewster also states that 
“although a rarely fervent and ecstatic 
songster, our little friend is also a fitful 
and uncertain one. You may wait for 
hours near his retreat, even in early 
morning, or late afternoon, without hear- 
ing a note. But when the inspiration 
comes, he floods the woods with music, 
one song following another so quickly 
that there is scarce a pause for breath 
In this manner, I have known 
him to sing for fully twenty minutes, 
although ordinarily the entire perform- 
ance occupies less than half that time. 
Such outbursts may occur at almost any 
hour, even at noontide, and I have heard 
them in the gloomiest weather, when the 
woods were shrouded in mist and rain.” 
When not inspired to song, Swainson’s 
Warbler is a shy and retiring bird, 
silently “spending nearly its entire time 


on the ground in the darkest recesses of 
his favorite swamps, rambling about over 
ithe decaying leaves or among the rank 
water plants in search of the small beet- 
les which constitute his principal food.” 
When singing, the bird assumes an easy 
pose and rarely moves while uttering its 
“ringing whistles, the first four uttered 
rather slowly and in the same key, the 
remaining five or six given more rapidly, 
and in an evenly descending scale.” Mr. 
Brewster is enthusiastic regarding this 
song and says: “It is very loud, very 
rich, very beautiful, while it has an inde- 
scribably tender quality that thrills the 
senses after the sound has ceased.” © 


It is not surprising that this wonder- 
fully interesting Warbler was so nearly 
lost for so many years, when we under- 
stand that most of its life is passed 1n the 
deepest quiet and in the seclusion of 
almost unpassable thickets. When upon 
the ground, too, its color harmonizes so 
perfectly with that of its environment 
that an observer may easily fail to note 
its presence. If, however, the bird is 
singing, its song is “so remarkable that 
it can scarcely fail to attract the dullest 
ear, while it is not likely to be soon for- 
gotten.” 


THE BREAKING OF THE GROUND. 


When Spring is filled with signs of life new-stirred, 
The starting leaf, the martial call of bird, 

Then through the land the plowman takes his way 
Breaking the sodden ground from day to day, 
Planning, “ Here will I plant, and there will sow, 
Here shall the billowy stretch of corn-field grow.” 


No thought of drought, of sudden storm-cloud black 
With onslaught leaving ruin in its track, 

Flits through his mind, or bids him deviate 

From turning down the furrow, long and straight. 
The clanking harness and the moving plow 

With strong farm-horses, are his comrades now. 


The smell of soil upturned, the curious crow 
Who follows down the furrows, row on row, 
The rush of loosened waters in the vale, 

The sound of horn, the distant echoing hail, 
All seem to blend with the unceasing round 
Of this one task, the breaking of the ground. 


— Cora A. Matson DOLSON. 
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A DAY IN THE LONDON ZOO, 


During my stay in London, I used to 


spend a great part of my spare time at 
the Zoo, watching the different animals 
and their queer ways. It was while 
there one warm spring day that the 
events | am about to relate occurred. 

My cousin took particular delight in 
the duck pond and no visit was com- 
plete unless we at once went to say 
good-morning to the,ducks. It was an 
odd sight to watch Dick. He would lie 
flat on his face, his great length of limb 
stretched out on the soft grass, and 
there he would stay and talk to the 
ducks—regular baby-talk it was, too. 
We came to know all the little web- 
footed kingdom very well and one old 
drake would eat out of our hands, which 
we considered quite a compliment and 
were duly proud thereof. 

On this particular morning the har- 
mony of the beautiful sunshiny day was 
rudely broken in upon by the discordant 
jar of human voices quarreling. Dick 
groaned. “What a fine old world it 
would be if it weren’t for the people 
in it!’ he exclaimed. We looked up to 
see a man and his wife wrangling over 
their small son, a boy of some four years. 
Possibly the child was used to it, for he 
improved the opportunity to scare every 
duck ‘he* came: near... Bite when “he 
came to our drake and cried “shoo!” at 
him, Mr. Drake flapped his great wings 
and uttered a most terrifying “hiss-s-s.” 
With a frightened cry the child turned 
to run away but the drake pursued the 
flying white figure, and by chance, 
caught the end of his beautiful red sash. 
The change from their seriousness to 
the ridiculous, was too much for the 
boy’s parents and they burst into laugh- 
ter as they saw their young hopeful with 
the drake in tow at the end of a yard 
or more of streaming red ribbon. 

Dick laughed. “Well,” he said, “we 
seem to have been the cause of averting 
a family volcano though with no malice 
aforethought, I am sure.” “Come,” he 
added, “I suppose as you came to see 
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the ducks with me I must go to see the 
monkeys with you.” 

I never tired of playing with the 
monkeys. Dick made uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about “the missing link 
at last being discovered” for, he ai- 
firmed, the monkevs regarded me as 
quite one of themselves. 

On this day I handed my pencil to a 
particularly bright little monkey who 
very carelessly dropped it, and when I 
stooped to pick it up for him he grabbed 
my hair-and pulled it hard and gleefully. 
I didn’t -mind a bit as my hair has the 
peculiarity of not hurting when pulled, 
but I concluded that “he laughs best 
who laughs fast,’ and waited my turn 
patiently. I was well amused with the 
antics of my little friend, who, the pen- 
cil recovered, had sprung into the top- 
most branches of the tree (which was in 
the cage), and was hugging his new- 
found plaything to his heart, or holding 
it up, critically regarding it with his wise 
little head on one side.. After some 
time he jumped down from limb to limb, 
and held out the pencil for me to take, 
but seeing I made no effort to take it, 
he dropped it outside of the cage ex- 
pecting to have the fun of-again pulling 
my hair. This was my opportunity. So, 
pretending I had quite forgotten his 
trick, I leaned forward stretching out 
my left hand; but as the monkey 
grabbed at my hair, my right hand shot 
out and I caught his forearm in a tight 
hold. I had expected to hear him cry 
out, but not a bit of it. He sat there 
regarding me with his bright eyes in the 
funniest way imaginable. “Now, I’ve 
got you,’ I said, and began to smooth 
his paw and talk to him as I did so. And 
there that monkey sat, perfectly happy 
and content, his eyes half shut, blinking 
sleepily at me. And when at last I had 
smoothed him long enough, to my mind, 
the monkey thought differently and 
stuck out his paw for more. But he 
saw it was of no use. I was just turn- 
ing away when he pulled the pencil in 


between the bars of the cage and then 
handed it out to me. I could hardly re- 
fuse to accept it, and he had evidently 
got all the fun out of it he wanted for 
that day, so I took it and moved away. 

We moved along until we came to 
where the elephant walks up and down 
carrying the children, who for a few 
pence can obtain the delight of a ride 
on His Majesty’s back. 

We sank down upon a bench, pro- 
vided with nuts with which we fed the 
elephant as he passed. In fact, the ele- 
phant makes it a practice to swing his 
trunk from side to side of the path as he 
goes and take food from the people who 
sit on the benches which line his way. 
We had not been there long, when a 
little old. man came and sat beside us, 
and started to undo his lunch, very care- 
fully, and as if half afraid we would take 
it from him. Second thoughts seemed 
to make him feel quite sure that we 
might, for he rose and crossed to an 
empty bench. 

“Hmp!” observed Dick, “he evidently 
thinks that we would like to steal his 
lunch.” 

To tell the truth, I was rather hungry: 
and so I noticed what his precious bun- 


dle contained, as otherwise I should not 
have done. It was difficult to see, for 
he held his arms in front of it as if to 
hide it from the gaze of hungry eyes 
which might find it too tempting to re- 
sist taking. 

There were sandwiches, olives, cake, 
and a bottle which I think contained 
coffee. His Majesty, the elephant, was 
coming down the road swinging his 
trunk from side to side as-usual. He 
beheld the inviting looking lunch, and 
with a great sweep, the huge trunk gath- 
ered it up, bottle, paper and all) © ue 
paper he discarded, and the bottle, after 
he had partaken of all the contents, also 
was thrown away, but the lunch was 
never seen again. 

The expression on the robbed man’s 
face beggared description. Surprise, as- 
tonishment, indignation, were all vividly 
portrayed. 

We had had amusement enough for 
one day and started on in search of 
luncheon for ourselves, but as we went 
I took one last glance. My lord, the ele- 
phant, was returning, serenely uncon- 
scious, but with an expression on his face 
of supreme content. 

DorotHy Lorp MALTpy. 


NATURE’S TOKENS. 


When comes the April weather, 
When skies are softly blue, 
With fairy fleets of silver 
The sun-rays shining through; 


When birds and bees together 
Come flashing through the air; 

And brooks from winter’s tether 
Their freedom glad declare; 


When butterflies adventure 
A blossom sweet to find; 
And grasses spring and listen 
For trills of south-wind; 


When arbutus awakens, 
And smiles enchantingly ; 
I know these are the tokens 


Of immortality! 


—M. D. ToLtMan. 
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THE CASSOWARIES. 


“Two important features serve at once 
to distinguish the Cassowaries and their 
near allies, the emeus, from the ostriches 
and the rheas; the first of these being 
that the feathers have airshafts of such 
large size as to make them practically 
double, while the second peculiarity is to 
be found in the eggs, which, instead of 
being light-colored and smooth, are dark 
green in color and granulated in tex- 
ture.” 

Like the ostrich, the Cassowaries be- 
long to a group of flightless birds, their 
wings being so rudimentary as to be 
practically invisible externally. The vis- 
ible portion of the wings consists~ of 
about five black quills which have no 


_ barbs and resemble coarse bristles. Their 


heads are devoid of feathers and on the 
crown there is a prominence which is 
simply an extension of the bones of the 
skull. The feathers of the body have a 
loose and coarse appearance and are dark 
colored and glossy. The feathers do not 
appear at all like those of the plumage 
of flying birds, and seem more like hairs. 
The Cassowaries possess three toes on 
each foot, the inner ones having a very 
long claw. | 

There are about nine species of the 
Cassowaries, all being classed by ornith- 
ologists in the genus Casuarius. Of 
these probably the most familiar is the 
helmeted species of our illustration 
(Casuarius galeatus), which is a native 
of the island of Ceram. The other spe- 
cies inhabit either Australia, New 
Guinea or some of the neighboring 
islands. The Australian species is the 
largest of them all and when it stands 
erect is more than five feet in height. The 
skin of the head and the upper part of 


the neck of the helmeted Cassowary is 
of a dull blue or purple color with a red- 
dish tint. The wattles are pendant and 
similar to.those of the turkey. 

The Cassowaries inhabit thick forests, 
and are so shy and wary that they are 
seldom seen in their native haunts. They 
are easily tamed, and in captivity they 
are very docile. It is said, however, that 
in a wild state they do not hesitate to 
defend themselves and kick with great 
foree atid) emect. Liey are inclined to 
feed in flocks. Observers sav that the 
Australian species, which seems to in- 
habit only the rocky wooded districts; is 
usually seen in flocks of eight or ten 
individuals. It is said that one species, 
known as Bennett’s Cassowary, or 
Muruk, by the natives, is captured by the 
inhabitants of the islands “when verv 
young, soon after they are hatched, and 
reared by hand.” They rarely capture 
the adult, however, because it is very shy 
and difficult of approach. Richard Ly- 
deker tells us that “unlike the emeu, 
which kicks outward and backward, Cas- 
sowaries invariably kick forward, at the 
same time elongating their bodies; in 
captivity they will not infrequently per- 
form a kind of war dance around any 
object that attracts their attention, ac- 
companied by vigorous. kickings and 
many bendings of the neck. In spite of 
their speed, and the rapidity with which 
they move their limbs, Cassowaries do 
not run after the manner of the ostrich, 
but may. be rather said to trot.” Their 
food is without doubt of a vegetable 
nature, though some authorities claim 
that they also feed upon the eggs of other 
birds. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF AN INDIGO. 
AS HE MIGHT TELL IT. 


I am a young Indigo bird. I have 
brown feathers, cream white marks, no 
tail to speak of as yet, and people say I 
look like a sparrow. I do not think so 
myself, and my mother says I am getting 
to look more like my father every day. 
Indeed, I should not like to belong to 
those selfish English sparrows. The 
vesper and field sparrows are quiet, pleas- 
ant birds enough, but then to be an indigo 
bunting is the finest thing in the world! 

What bird is as beautiful as my father! 
His lovely, shining, indigo-blue feathers 
in the sunlight change to green or pea- 
cock blue. On his chin is a black beard 
which gives him a distinguished appear- 
ance. When he sits upon the very tip-top 
of a tall tree and sings his pretty song, 
my mother thinks it the sweetest, softest 
song in the world, for he says, “O so 
sweet, SO Swee, Swee, Swee, sweet, sweet!” 

Since nesting time began he has not 
had so much time to sing, for it takes 
both parents to feed us, we eat so much! 

My mother is a dear little bird mother, 
not brilliant in color like my father, nor 
does she sing so prettily; but to her 
birdies her voice is very pleasant when 
she cuddles us safe under her wings in 
the nest. It is said that she, too, iooks 
like a sparrow, but indeed we should 
never mistake any sparrow mother for 
ours! Upon her shoulders is a tinge of 
biue, and wavy lines mark her throat and 
the soft breast that has kept us warm. 

Our home has been in a leafy hollow 
under a hill not far from Lake Chautau- 
qua. A little water trickles through the 
undergrowth, making it convenient for 
our parents to take a drink. 

Both father and mother have been 
doing their best to teach us all the things 
little birds should know before they fly 
away. We can fly a little now, and 
during these summer days have been fed 
and taught when to keep still and when 
to peep. Ah, there is plenty to eat now! 
How good these big fat grasshoppers do 
taste! 


~ they are only indigos! 
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Sometimes a great iron monster goes 
thundering past, but our mother taught 
us that it will not harm us, for it always 
keeps to the same track. Sometimes a 
large creature on hoofs pastures near us 
and looks at us with great soft eyes 
through the leaves; but our parents only 
scold a little and it quietly moves away, 
grinding its heavy jaws. 

But yesterday we did have a fright! 
Our mother was flying back and forth 
across the railroad, where grasshoppers 
hide in the new-mown hay, with a 
mouth full to us, sitting in the willow 
bush and taking our turn. Suddenly my 
father called “Chit! chit!’ in tones of 
some excitement. We are stupid some- 
times, so we talked, too, and asked our 
mother what was the matter. “Chee? 
chee? chee?” wesaid. It was some time 
before she could make us understand that 
we must keep still. 

“Chit, chit!’ they. called, ances 
about in such distress that we knew it 
must be something terrible, probably a 
man. 

Then we heard voices. 

“Look out!” said a big man, as he held 
up a barbed wire for the lady to crawl 
under. Could they be coming after us? 
We nestled close to the twigs and kept 
as still as could be. I peeped at them as 
they tramped along, the big man pushing 
down the high grass and feeling his way 
along for fear of the ditch, his companion 
following in his footsteps. Nearer and 
nearer they came. How indignant I felt 
at first when the lady said, “Pshaw! I 
thought we had found something new; 
See, there is the 
male bird. How beautiful he is!” 

“The young birds are somewhere 
here,’ she continued; ‘I heard them.” 
Although they were so near, my sister 
and I kept perfectly still as our parents 
kept calling to us to do. They flew 
about to attract the people’s attention to 
themselves. 

Then the gentleman climbed the bank 


aoe 


above us. Both had something shining 
in their hands that they pointed at our 
parents, but they seemed to do no fiarm. 

The lady came very near to us at last and 
looked into the bush several times with- 
out seeing us. But finally she exclaimed, 
“Oh, here they are, so near I could have 
touched them!” At that I gave her a 
sidelong look and flew in fright to a 
further branch; but my sister sat still in 
perfect obedience. The lady did not try 
to catch her, but went on talking. “Just 
come and look at the dear little things! 


Such a comical ‘lay low’ expression!” 
So they chatted on, while my parents 
had stopped chirping and my mother 
flew into the bush beside us. The game 
of hide-and-seek was over, and in a few 
minutes the people went away. 

I suppose we might get used to being 
looked at if we were sure no harm would 
come, but the trouble is we cannot tell 
who will and who will not hurt us. As 
long as ladies and even little girls will 
wear dead birds upon their hats, we 
know that all men are not to be trusted. 

Harriet L. GROVE. 


SPRING’S APPROACH. 


There’s a smell in the air, 
Bare trees budding green, 
Over there— 

A bird-song, I ween. 
FEarth’s pulses are vibrant, 
New life is astir, 
The hillsides grow verdant, 
Pussy-willow’s a-purr. 
Some presence possesses 
The heart o’ the woods, 
And there cn the waters 
New light softly broods. 
The flash of a jay’s wing 
Now catches my eye, 
And high on a branch a-swing 
Red-breast I spy. 
All gauzy and spattered 
With color spots bright, 
A butterfly burst from 
Its prison takes flight. 
The mind’s filled with whispers, 
On some mischief bent, 
Has caught in its vapors 
~The sweet violet’s scent. 
So freighted with incense, 
And trembling with song, 
Suffused with Spring’s presence, 
The breezes go “long. 
All earth has expressed it, 
Why trumpet or shout? 
We've already guessed it, 
The secret is out. 


And just hark! 
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THE HABITS OF THE RED-EYED VIREO. 


(Vireo olivaceus. ) 


All the vireo family are natives of 
America only, and the majority of the 
species are inhabitants of tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. Among the vireos 
inhabiting the United States and Canada, 
the Red-eye is by far the most aboundant 
and ranges from the eastern border of the 
United States westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Gulf states 
northward through Canada. 

The prevailing colors of the vireos are 
various shades of olive green and gray, 
which harmonize admirably with their 
surroundings. The nests of the different 
species do not differ greatly from each 
other in construction or situation, and 
vireos’ eggs are often indistinguishable 
from each other. Of course, many vireos 
or greenlets, as they are called, are pecu- 
liar to certain localities, consequently the 
material used in constructing some nests 
may vary. This may apply to two nests 
ot the Red-eyed Vireo, one taken in the 
state of Maine and the other in Missis- 
SIppi. 

In many country places, where huge 
shade trees overhang the village streets, 
the vireos and orioles revel among the 
foliage, each vying with the other in 
building their handsome pensile nests 
among the drooping branches of some 
stately elm, sycamore or maple. The nest 
of the oriole, owing to its size and more 
open situation, is apt to catch the eyes of 
the village people who look with admira- 
tion upon the skillful weaver and her 
brilliantly colored mate as he darts about 
overhead, whistling his ventriloquial 
medley. But, as the old saying goes, 
“many a flower is born to blush unseen ;” 
sc it is with Madam Red-eye. How many 
people have I encountered who ask me to 
jame “the bird that sings all day long in 
ihe) ttees /apout our lawn’ 1). Catehed 
elimpse of the red-eyed songster and 
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you will be surprised to learn that the 
clear volume of song which has enter- 
tained you throughout the day, even dur- 
ing the torrid heat of July and August, 
issues from the throat of so small a bird. 
Seek an introduction to this Vireo and 
you will find him equally curious to see 
you. But as to forming an acquaintance, 
that is another question, and he continues 
to sing in a manner which would indi- 
cate, from the rising inflection of his 
voice, that a closer acquaintance is not . 
desired. 

The domicile of the Red-eyed Vireo is 
usually concealed under a clump of 
leaves. It is suspended from a forked 
twig at the extremity of a branch, or 
hangs amid a clump of shoots, close to 
the trunk, from six to twenty-five feet 
above the ground. 

Not until the frost has: denuded the 
trees of their foliage does the casual 
observer see what appears to be a beau- 
tifully woven cup-like nest which is 
unlike any other that he has ever seen. 
At this season of the year the Vireos are 
enjoying the climate of Central America, 
to which they migrate in September. 

A typical nest of this Vireo is com- 
posed of bark and plant fibers, stems and 
erasses securely interwoven, and has 
exterior decorations of spider webs, wool, 
twine and paper. The inside is lined 
with finer material of the same kind, 
together with horse hair. 

The eggs, three or four in number, are 
layed during May and June. The eggs 
have a pure white background, and are 
rather sparsely speckled about the larger 
end with dark brown or black. .When 
fresh, the yolk of the egg lends a pinkish 
tinge to the delicate texture of the shell. 
A normal egg measures eighty-five hun- 
dredths of an inch in length and fifty-six 
hundredths in width. 

GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 
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THE AUNT JANE STORIES. 


IV. BIRDS’ NESTS. 


“The prettiest thing in all the world 
is the building of the nest,” 
as she joined the children already gath- 
ered about Aunt Jane. “Suppose you 
tell us something about nest building?” 

“The study of bird architecture has 
this advantage, that, while it is one of 
the most delightful of summer occupa- 
tions, it may also be carried on in the 
winter. The fall of the leaves reveals 
many a hitherto hidden nest. Toward 
spring, some of the little dwellings 
assume a dilapidated appearance through 
stress of weather, but others are so well 
built that they are sometimes used by 
birds for a second season. This is nota- 
bly the case with the pensile nest of the 
vireo which the weather does not injure. 
It is made of various vegetable fibers 
glued together with the saliva of the 
The upper edges of the nest 
are bound around small twigs, from 
which the nest depends. Trees, bushes, 
briar patches, all contain specimens in 
winter of the deserted cottages: of sum- 
mer visitors. But none of these excite 
special interest, because the name of the 


occupant can be told at a glance.” 


“Do you think birds reason when they 
build?” John inquired. 

“Tf not, by what strange chance has 
the yellow-throat learned to place her 
nest in the skunk cabbage in order to 
protect it from the cowbird, which is so 
influenced by the odor that she will not 
go near it to deposit an egg therein? 
Think what the heroic little mother must 
endure inhaling such an atmosphere 
during the long period of incubation! 
Who suggested to the yellow-bird that 
she should build a two or even a three- 
storied nest in order to rid herself of the 
parasitic eggs of the cowbird, which 
lazily builds her own nest too shallow to 
hold all her own eggs. Has the jackdaw 
some incipient ideas of theology that he 
builds in a church steeple? What leads 
the African grosbeak to form companies 
and build hundreds of nests together, 
thus undertaking a sort of cooperative 
housekeeping? But aside from all! 
unusual specimens of bird architecture, 


sang Edith, 
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there remains all about us the most 
quaintly devised houses in our own beau- 
tiful land of birddom.” 

“T never saw a prettier nest than the 
oriole builds,” said Madge. 

“Wiere is this curious fact: that there 
can be no doubt that older orioles sur- 
pass the younger ones in constructive 
power. Though the nests are all pensile, 
no two are exactly alike, but differ in 
style and finish. Sometimes a young 
oriole will abandon a badly constructed 
nest and build again. The strongest 
material is used for fastening the nest 
to the twig. Matchless workmanship is 
often displayed in the woven fabric, 
which is so well designed for con- 
venience, warmth and security. You all 
remember the nest we took from the tree 
by sawing off the limb the morning of 
the storm, because a hole had _ been 
frayed in one side and the young orioles 
were falling through. I meant to have 
called your attention to something I 
noticed as I primed up the hole, when 
we tied the nest bough back to the tree.” 

“What was it,’ asked Madge. “I saw 
nothing but the disturbed parents flying 
out and one dead oriole on the ground, 
and the rest safe in the mended nest.” 

“You remember this spring was 
unusually cold about nest-building time, 
so this one, wise, little oriole had lined 
her thin pouch of a nest half way up 
with sheep’s wool! Among all my 
oriole nests there is not a single one 
lined.” 

“You are a discoverer! Auntie, we 
will get that nest down for you to add 
to your collection. Don’t you think the 
wren builds a big house for such a mite 
of, a hody 5: 

“Yes, the nest of the diminutive wren 
is large, but you will notice it is made to 
harmonize with its surroundings. It is 
a puzzle why the wren often constructs 
less perfect nests near the one occupied. 
Now there is a bird problem for you to 
observe and solve. Two wrens once 
built a nest in a rag-bag on my back 
porch. The female was killed by a cat. 
Her husband was disconsolate at first, 
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but, returning next day to the desolate 
nest he caught sight of himself in a look- 
ing glass which hung near, and seating 
himself on a shelf beneath, he poured 
torth a welcoming strain, sure that the 
reflection of himself in the glass was his 
lost mate. This he repeated several 
times, but receiving no response, he 
became discouraged and at last forsook 
the cozy nest. One spring a wren was 
determined to build inside of the house. 
She selected a place in the library on top 
of a low book-case, depositing her sticks 
in a corner near a bust Otuesycehe). Day 
after day the rubbish was removed and 
an effort made to beguile her to a vine 
on the porch. At the last removal she 
became quite angry, flew to the door, 
seized the hem of the maid’s dress in her 
bill and twitched it vigorously, then flew 
out of the window and selected a site for 
her nest inside the shutter of an upper 
window. Here she was undisturbed and 
successfully “raised her brood.” 

“Don’t the marsh wrens build odd 
nests?” John asked. 

Pitsis worth) a, trip) to ithe. praine 
sloughs to see their cocoanut-shaped 
nests. Whey are made ‘of mud and 
rushes and are swung to the reeds above 
reach of high tide. The entrance is a cir- 
cular hole, two or three inches from the 
top. 

“The blue wren, or gnat-catcher, 
wisely builds her nest on a limb about 
the diameter of the nest so it will look 
like a knot. It is cup shaped, lined with 
down, and covered with lichens which 
are the color of the bough.” 

“What a wise little head she has, 
be sure. The brown creeper is as wise, 
for she makes a nest of fine inner batk 
of trees, and hides it under a rough pro- 
jecting bark. I know this, because I 
found the nest,” said Frank. Str, L 
found one of the myrtle warbler. It 
was woven chiefly of grasses with the 
edge curiously bound with roots, which 
were fastened on with fiber plants,” 
Howard added. 

“If there is no paralellism between 
nest-building and intelligence, why is it 
that the beautiful assassin, the shrike, so 
often selects a thorn tree for her com- 
fortable nest? She has been described 
sitting on her casket, as resembling ‘an 
antique lid of oxidized silver.’ But. it 
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must be admitted that although individ- 
ual birds vary their nest construction, as 
a rule each tribe builds according to the 
fashion of ancestral habit. The swift 
seeks the chimney, the swallow the barn, 
and the woodpecker never forgets to 
make a circular tunnel in a tree to serve 
as a nest. The whip-poor-will uses a 
hollow in the ground and the kingfisher 
makes a burrow in a bank. The scien- 
tific name ‘troglodytes, —cave-dwellers— 
is given to a little bird that loves secret 
nooks and corners. The bird that feeds 
its young milk, the pretty blue and white 
pigeon, builds a rude nest within the 
Daten: 7 

“Have you ever had the birds build so 
near the house that vou could watch 
their housekeeping?” Alice asked. 

“Yes. <A. cardinal grosbeak bunlt@res 
nest in a honeysuckle vine on the front 
portico, while the cardinal, her mate, 
made the yard gay with his brilliant 
plumage and happy morning and even- 
ing songs. Unfortunately, the nest was 
hung too low and was not very strongly 
built. A few layers” of dead “leawes 
served as a foundation for a lovely 
woven nest of dry grass stems. No 
sooner were the dainty eggs laid, than a 
prowling cat tore down the nest. Noth- 
ing daunted, the bird) besan the: yam 
next day to build a new nest on a wis- 
teria at the other end of the poruce: 
Again the mistake was made of placing 
the nest too low, although it was higher 
than before. As soon as the bird began 
to sit on her new eggs, the cat caught 
and killed her. On account of this trag- 
edy the distress of the male bird was so 
great it was pitiful to see. He dashed 
himself against the window, as if pos- 
sessed with the idea that his mate must 
be within. During the spring he had 
been accustomed to come into the room 
and eat cracker crumbs from off my 
writing desk. The windows were opened 
wide, so that he might see for himself 
that she was not a prisoner within. He 
caught sight of a red cushion at an 
upper window and made frantic efforts 
to reach the place. Gaining admittance 
and not finding her, his grief was so 
great that I wondered if a bird could 
commit suicide. But finally, after a few 
days, he decided on a different course. 
He went off to the woods and in twenty- 


four hours: was back, as: merry as 
a spring robin, with a new Mrs. Cardinal 
at his side. She fluttered about the wis- 
teria as if looking over the ground of 
the recent tragedy, then obediently fol- 
lowed the cardinal to the very top of a 
tall cedar tree, where there was certain 
safety from attacks of the cat. Here she 
built her nest and reared her brood. 
When winter came, one day the cardinal 
was by himself in the kitchen yard pick- 
ing up crumbs. Suddenly a travelling 
cat, on the lookout for something to eat, 
darted around the corner of the house, 
seized the bird and made away with him 
before any one could come to the rescue. 
Mrs. Cardinal was now the mourner. 
Left alone in cold weather, when food 
was scarce, her fate seemed a sad one. 
But she threw herself upon my sym- 
pathy to such an extent that many morn- 
ings I was compelled to get up long 
before breakfast, to prepare something 
for her to eat and to place it on the top 
of the bay window, as she was afraid to 
come to the ground to eat. For weeks 
Lewas, ner ‘chief cook. . 1i 1 did: not 
respond promptly to her call for food, 
she would beat her wings against my 
window so I could not sleep. Thus she 
compelled me to leave my warm bed to 
descend the back stairs in slippers and 
dressing-gown in order to get her an 
early breakfast. I tried putting out a 
dish of food the night before, but it 
froze too hard to suit her dainty taste, 
and as she did not like grain as well as 
meat and cooked cereals, she fairly tyran- 
nized over me. Indeed, I began to won- 
der what kind of a life she had led Sir 
Cardinal!” 

“Where does this bird get its long 


name? I'd like to know,’ queried 
Madge. 
. “Cardinal Grosbeak gets his name 


from the color of his hat and the size of 
his bill,’ was the reply. “He easily 
stands at the head of our list of winter 
birds on account of his noble bearing, 
his rich costume and unexcelled quality 
of song. His tones are clear, mellow, 
tender, even passionate. The female 
sings also, but her musical ability is infe- 
rior to that of her mate. Her dress is 
less gaudy, the red being overspread by 
a veil of soft brown.” 

“I remember that when you were 
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mending the hole in the oriole’s nest, a 
erosbeak sat nearby on a tree and 
seemed to say distinctly, hurry! hurry!” 

“That was just because you were 
thinking hurry yourself,’ cried John. 
“Auntie, do you know of any more nest 
tragedies?” 

“Ves, the case of a robin. I have tried 
to be careful about giving the birds access 
to my darning basket on account of a 
certain affair in a tree top for which I 
was perhaps somewhat accountable. I 
had been accustomed to sit on an upper 
veranda overshadowed by a maple in 
which Robin was building. A great 
Maltese cat guarded the work basket, but 
always went away with me. It thus hap- 
pened that when the basket was left alone 
in the aerial sitting room, Robin com- 
mitted innumerable thefts, though he 
may have considered them in the light of 
only neighborly borrowings. His nest 
began to look like Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, though black and white threads 
predominated. All went well with the 
birds in their variegated mansion until 
the young ones had learned to fly, with 
the exception of one who was evidently 
a weakling. Coax as she might, the 
mother bird could mot prevail on it to 
follow its mates. But one day when 
she was away in search of food, it 
attempted to get out of the nest and in 
so doing caught its foot in a loop of 
twine and hung suspended from the nest. 
In the midst of its cries of distress, the 
mother returned. Her anxiety was very 
apparent. She finally attempted to 
replace it in the nest by flying under it 
and raising it on her back. When she 
tound all her efforts were in vain she flew 
off and returned with Mr. Robin. He 
only hopped sadly about, as if saying, 
‘nothing can “be done, The mother 
hastened away, returning soon with a 
worm in her bill, but it was too late to 
give nourishment, as the little one was 
dead. J made several attempts to render 
assistance, but dread of the Maltese cat 
had led the robin to place the nest beyond 
reach of human aid.” 

“Auntie’s stories make me so sorry 
for the birds,” said Madge. “Before 
hearing them I thought birds were 
always happy.” 

“TIsn’t it wonderful,” Alice said, “how 
each species construct nests of the pecu- 


liar shapes which are best adapted to 
them. 
determine the character of nests are pro- 
tection, locality, temperament, structure, 
habits and instinct.” 

“And the classes of nests may be said 
to be pensile, attached on one side, sup- 
ported « from “beneath “or: “excavated, 
said John. “The pensile are most won- 
derful. I saw one with a thread of hair 
or grass passed through over thirty times. 
The thtushes use “plastering” .to line 
their nests; the finches upholster with 
hair or fine fiber, and the tits and wrens 
use fur and feathers.” 

“Now, John,” cried the girls, “you 
have been ‘reading up’ or you could never 
have made that long speech.” 

“No, indeed! Auntie is my book in 
vacation, but I am trying to learn to 
observe.” 

“T have observed,” said Howard, “‘that 
cliff swallows make gourd-shaped nests 
out of little pellets of earth. And there 
is a kind of grebe that makes a nest that 
will float.” 

“None of the nests are more wonder- 
ful than the eggs that are in them,” said 
Edith. “Isn’t it queer that nearly always 
the eggs laid in tree holes are white, 
because, I suppose, as they are not easily 
seen, protective coloring is at a dis- 
count.” 

“Some one has said,’ observed Aunt 
Jane, “that an egg is the most perfect 
thing in the world. Indeed, what magic 


I suppose the influences that © 


is equal to the turning of the contents of 
an egg shell into bones, blood, feathers, 
fiesh, claw and all ‘that goes to form a 
bird >” 

ea continue and describe an egg to 

* Alice requested. 

a all know that the shell is filled 
with minute holes which let in the air. 
Inside the shell there is a double mem- 
brane. At the large end of the egg this 
double skin is separated to form a bubble 
which is filled with air which is said to 
be mostly oxygen gas. ‘This is for the 
use of the bird before it breaks the shell. 
Next comes the ‘white’ and within it the 
‘yellow.’ In order to keep this yolk in the 
center so it will not break, a little of the 
white is twisted into a sort of rope and 
fastened to the inside of the shell by one 
end and by the other to the yolk, so as to 
give and take with every position of the 
egg and keep the yolk in place.” 

“Dear me!” said Edith, “I’ve often 
noticed that little rope in the white of an 
egg, but I never dreamed what it was 
Lome 

“The beautiful shapes and colors, and 
varied markings of birds’ eggs make a 
collection of them of the greatest inter- 
est. Some day I will take you to see the 
eges of the birds of Illinois at the State 
House in Springfield.” 

“Won’t that be jolly!’ cried the boys 
in a chorus, while the girls vainly rapped 
for order. 

BELLE Paxson Drury. 


THE ROBIN. 


Yes, there he sits in the top of the tree, 
The same dun breast, and the dusky wing. 
The self-same Robin come back to see 

If daffodils blossom, and crocuses spring. 


And now will the gay little grasses rise, 
The clouds will scatter their April rain; 
The gray old branches will bud and bloom 
For the self-same Robin, come back again. 
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—CAROLYN F. HAILey. 
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AMERICAN DRAGONFLIES. COPYRIGHT 1904, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
Libellula pulchella, 


Libellula basalis Life-size. Calopteryx dimidiata. 
Celithemis eponina, Calopteryx maculata, 
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DRAGON-FLIES 


Today I saw the Dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


An inner impulse rent the veil 
Oi his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


He dried his wings: like gauze they grew: 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew. 

—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


In April the larve of the Dragon- 
flies begin to crawl forth from their 
dark, muddy haunts on the bed of the 
brook and the edges of the pond. Here 
they have lived for a year, perhaps more, 
creeping about in the slime at the roots 
of the water weeds, seizing and devour- 
ing the snails, tadpoles and minnows. 
All the acquatic insects that come within 
reach of their sharp-pointed claws fall 
victims to the insatiable hunger of the 
larve. They are very slow-moving 
creatures in this stage of their lives, and 
often remain motionless for hours, or 
scull themselves leisurely through the 
water by bending their bodies from side 
to side. 

During this dark, sluggish stage of 
the Dragon’s life he changes his skin 
several times, but there is no hint in his 
dull-colored garments of the wonderful 
shining robes he is finally to don. When 
the time for the last change approaches, 
the rudiments of wings appear on his 
back. 

This larva is a stranger to that long, 
mysterious sleep in which so many mem- 
bers of the insect world indulge. He 
spins no cocoon; he does not bury him- 
self in the earth nor hang his chrysalis 
above the stream. When an inner 
impulse tells him that the time has come 
for his old life to end, that a new, a 
freer existence awaits him, he creeps 
slowly upwards toward the sunlight and 
the air—toward that bright world in 
which he is to live hereafter. When he 
emerges from the larval skin, his body is 
limp, his wings wet and folded like a fan. 
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The warm sunshine soon kisses them to 
strength and they grow brilliant and 
clear as they dry. A half day is often 
required to prepare them for flying. 

One of the Dragon’s early peculiari- 
ties remains unchanged—his voracious 
appetite. As soon as he finds himself 
able to fly, he begins to chase mosquitoes, 
the gnats and all manner of little winged 
creatures. He fills his mouth until it will 
hold no more, then lights on a sunny 
rock or a swaying water weed to masti- 
Catesateisune 

Each day from April to mid October 
the Dragon larve creep upwards, burst 
their skins and fly forth, decked in every 
color of the rainbow. Last summer I 
watched them by the little trout brook 
where I fished for ninety consecutive 
days. First came the brown ones with 
short, thick bodies and glistening wings, 
next a beautiful red variety with bodies 
that glowed like rubies.’ Next in the pro- 
cession appeared the flies with clouded 
wings and frost-dusted bodies, followed 
by the largest and most powerful flyer 
among them all, with his mosaic of yel- 
low, blue, white and black, and his enor- 
mous compound eyes glistening like 
jewels. 

One day in July a flock of the most 
exquisite demoiselles appeared hovering 
over the water. Their flight was very 
different .from that of their strong- 
winged brothers who had _ preceded 
them. They flew in a timid, hesitating 
way close to the water, touching it every 
now and then. All had long, slender 
bodies of a pale pink or blue, shining 


golden green or burnished bronze, 
with coal-black wings. These dainty 
creatures remained but a few days. 
Having deposited their eggs on the edges 
of the brook and on the leaves of the 
water plants, their work was finished, 
and their bright, brief existence came to 
an end. 

Etchings of Dragon-flies are found on 
the rocks of Arizona. The Moki Indians 
say that their ancestors held them in 
great veneration, as they were powerful 
friends to them, and in prolonged 
drought had often led the rain clouds 
toward their” country, “9 Secine ) tiem 


hovering over the water gave rise to the 
belief that they had power to open 
springs. The Dacotahs also reverence 
them for the same reason. ? 

The Japanese, ever fanciful and poetic, 
have called their country Akitsusu—the 
Land of the Dragon-fly—from the fan- 
cied resembance of the shape of the main 
island to a Dragon-fly. 

Mr. Hearn tells us that in an old castle 
at Matsue, which is used as a sort of 
war museum, there is a great ball repre- 
senting the world, on which is perched 
an enormous Dragon-fly with wings of 
tinted gauze five feet long. 

MarGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON. 


FOUR YOUNG HAWKS. 


One day in early April, as I walked 
through a pine forest, the form of a 
large hawk flitting about just over the 
tree tops attracted my attention. Soon 
another appeared, and I decided to make 
an investigation and if possible to find 
the cause of their boldness. 

It was soon very evident that my pres- 
ence in that locality was far from agree- 
able to them, for, upon my starting in 
the direction in which I first saw the old 
bird, they began their shrill screaming, 
and to my surprise I soon found that all 
this ado was caused by my being near 
to their half-finished nest. On discov- 
ering the nest in a state of construction, 
I immediately moved on, not wishing to 
have the birds desert it. Evidently they 
expected no harm, for when I returned 
on May 1oth, four blue eggs, that I at 
once identified as those of Accipiter 
cooperi, lay upon the rough bark floor 
of the nest. Again I left them in peace, 
but when I returned a few weeks later 
and found four fuzzie white youngsters 
in the nest, I was not so lenient, and 
carried them home with me. 

They took to their new life remarkably 
well and I soon noticed that their yel- 


lowish-white coat was rapidly changing 
to one of brown. Even at this early 
period their savage tempers seemed fully 
developed, for if one approached them, 
they would spread out their scraggly 
wings and strike with vigor. Imagine 
my surprise one day on finding that three 
of the young rascals had turned upon 
the fourth and killed him. Apparently 
this was done, not for want of food, but 
for the mere desire to kill. A’ second 
soon shared the fate of his brother, and 
it began to look as though I would be 
unable to raise them on account of their 
ugly dispositions, but the remaining pair 
were equally matched and though they 
fought several hard battles, each refused 
{o die, so in the end they ceased to fight 
and lived a quiet life. 

When they were being fed they would 
seize the meat with both feet, spread out 
their wings and tail and raise the feath- 
ers on their napes. Should any intruder 
happen along at that time, they would at 
once fly at him fiercely, whistling loudly. 
They grew to be nearly as large as the 
average wild bird and proved to be a 
very interesting find. 

Witii1AmM F. Mowry. 
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THE CIRCLE OF THE SEASONS. 


It is the time of life and light 
When Summer floods the hill and plain 
With blooming flowers and waving grain; 
When daytime stretches into night; 
O happy days of fruit and grass 
That ripen in the Summer’s rays! 
And then before we know, they pass. 
And yet the death of Summer days 
Brings back the breath of Autumn’s morn; 
Brings us the meadows hung in haze; 
The bursting burr; the ripened corn; 
The misty woodlands all ablaze, 
That laugh ‘the Summier’s tints to scorn. 


Now Autumn breezes seem to sing 
Of cosmos and crysanthemum ; 
How soon the evening shadows come! 
~The Summer birds are taking wing; 
The squirrel laying in his store; 
Hark! on the stillness, hear the ring 
Of flails upon the threshing floor! 


Then from the regions of the north 

The Storm-king’s hosts come trooping forth. 
While ice, and snow, and sleet, and rain 
Attend, and follow in his train. 

At last impatient of his sway 

The Prince of Springtime waxes wroth, 

And gathering strength from day to day, 

He hurls his forces to the fray. 

The blow of Winter’s death is dealt, 

And Lo! the glow of Spring is felt. 

The snow and ice of Winter melt. 

Cold rivers rise in icy beds; 

The floods lift up their hoary heads ; 

Through bursting banks, and rifting floes 

The raging torrent seaward goes. 


Then barren wastes of field and stream, 
That long in Winter’s clutch have lain, 
Confess the Springtime is supreme, 
And Earth rejoices once again. 
—N. ALLEN STOCKTON. 
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THE LIME. 


(Citrus medica actda.) 


The Lime belongs to the same genus 
of plants as do the Orange, lemon, grape- 
fruit and Citron. > The Lime, lemon and 
citron are Closely related and are now 
considered varieties of the same species, 
the Latin fame of which is medica, 
named by the Romans for the country 
Whedia :: "Tic species igs very valuable, 
having been Steatly modified by cultiva- 
tion. 

(Mie Lime 4s the fruit of a bush or 
low tree which seldom grows higher 
The tree 
iy 1G nere 


Sweet orange seems to thrive. 
fornia it has been abandoned, at least for 


Florida, however, one Variety 
ly cultivated in the 


Lime is a 
and possibly of China. 
into Europe long 
d it is now extens- 
southern portions. 


will thrive in. 
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» Ovate 
lemon-yellow 
taste. 


either spherical 
torm:. “Ehia 
bitter to the 
bitter. 


d state, 


seedless. 

In tropical countries Limes are more 
highly prized than lemons for making 
cooling drinks. are also used 
facture of lime 
e Lime is used 
as a flavor at soda fountains and is also 
used to make a drink called limeade. 

he juice of the Lime is quite extens- 
ively used as a Preventive of and as a 
remedy for sCilvy. British sajlore are 
sometimes called “Lime-juicers,” from 
the fact that Tequires that the 
Crews be furnished with a weekly allow- 
Limes or lemons, 
aS a preventive of scurvy,” 
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LIMES. 
(Citrus medica acida). 
Life-size, 


Bresone 


sae 
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LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE POOLS. 
PART II. 


Turning over the stones in the bed of 
the canal one November day, we came 
upon a very small lobster tucked away, 
three inches or a little more, and he was 
ine wstanie sand... petted ~and 
encouraged. One said it was easy to see 
he was a perfect gentleman. Another 
said he had an awkward grace of his 
own; but he had also an awkward habit 
of changing his shell with startling fre- 
quency, coming out so much bigger each 
time that the aquarium threatened to 
become all lobster. He was therefore 
restored to his friends. | 

They all had to be so restored in 
spring; for it is not convenient to keep 


an aquarium in summer,—and many 


were the misgivings with which a Bos- 
ton enthusiast of later date used to glide 
down to Charles River and consign her 
favorites to its dubious depths. Pos- 
sibly the objects of her solicitude might 
have preferred the ash-barrel if they had 
been consulted, for the Charles, as a 
place of residence, has seen better days. 
Kingsley says water-babies will not come 
where man has in any way made a mess: 
they leave it to the anemones and crabs 
to clear it’ up. Anemones are not as 
sensitive to unfavorable conditions as 
hermit crabs, it is true; but probably 
even they like clean water best. We used 
to find good ones on the float at the ferry- 
landing in the old days when the water 
was clean and we might bathe from the 
wharves if we pleased, but we should not 
expect to find any. now. 

One creature whose name we never 
knew, we never saw alive, although we 
picked up numbers of the shells on the 
beaches. We kept fleets of them and 
called them boat-shells, and perfect little 
boats they were, with a little deck in the 
bow. The most seaworthy were broad 
and proportionately shallow, while the 
narrow deep ones were most richly col- 
ored within, a deep glossy crimson 
(barring the seat, which was always 
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paleyice) fiese shells are extremely, rare 
at present where once they were com- 
mon. 

When the aquarium is set up, or as 
suffering spectators phrase .it, “when 
that awful slop occurs,” there is “racing 
and chasing”’ if it be in a place as remote 
as Boston from a practicable shore. In 
the first place arrives the officer in com- 
mand of the expedition, fresh from the 
train with:—item, a basketful of uncov- 
ered preserve-jars wherein repose divers 
beasts in their native element: item, a 
basket of selected stones with green weed 
growing on them: item, a bag of small 
pebbles to represent the ocean floor: 
item, an extra jug of salt water; para- 
phernalia. | 

It will be seen that spare hands must 
have been pressed into the service at some 
points already; but the booty deposited 
and the fair chief having drawn breath, 
she proceeds to further acts of spoliation. 
She requisitions all the tureens out of 
vanished dinner-sets and all the wash 
bowls she can get without personal con- 
flict, that her prisoners may have more 
breathing surface and elbow-room for 
the night. All must have some living 
green allotted them, while divers and 
sundry must be separated for the pres- 
ent, to avoid fatal disagreement. More- 
over, none of the weed can be left out 
of water over night, nor can the water 
be left sitting by itself in the jug: it 
would sour. The pebbles can be left to 
look after themselves, and the family may 
now go snatch some hours of repose, 
picking their way among the miniature 
abysses which yawn on all sides. 

The morrow dawns. The tank is 
placed in the position it is expected to 
occupy for the winter,—before some 
sunny window (but the shade must be 
drawn in the brightest hours), and the 
bottom is covered with the small pebbles, 
which are not only far prettier than bare 
glass, but are quite indispensable to good 


housekeeping. Bits sink below them and 
stay, which would otherwise whirl about 
constantly and spoil all. By spring there 
will be quite a deposit of dock-mud 
under these stones. 

A bridge, to make pretty shadows and 
variety of outline, is now built in the 
middle with three stones selected for the 
purpose: two solid supports tapering up- 
ward a bit, and a flattish stone for the 
lintel. They are moss-grown by pref- 
erence, and all the moss has been care- 
fully rinsed in salt water to get rid of 
clinging impurities and small animals 
which might die and make trouble. We 
sometimes put in a little ruined castle of 
baked clay instead of a bridge; and it 
was rather pretty to see the minnows 
swim in and out at the windows, and 
to see the enteromorpha come on it like 
the first blush of spring, in a flat green 
growth with the effect of Japanese ivy, 
(which was not heard of in those days), 
then in a short green fringe, until by 
spring we had streams of enteromorpha 
an inch long waving from the tiny battle- 
ments and roofless arcades. But you 
could never see what was going on in the 
dark depths of the tower, and so we pre- 
ferred the bridge. 

This matter settled, the ocean floor 
adorned and completed with judicious 
groups of green weed on stones, the ex- 
press is anxiously awaited. He is de- 
tailed to bring the salt water dispatched 
by another detail, who has been charged 


like a cauldron, before freezing ; and not 
only the harbor, but the water outside, to 
such an extent that the wind thence driv- 
ing over the land will fill the air with 


_hoar-frost, equal to a snow-squall, with 


the sun shining.. We seldom see that 
now, the winters are so much milder 
than when we were children. No sledding 
on the ice down to “the top of the Point” 
now ! | 
An old market fisherman was rowing 
into Harbor Cove in his dory one day at 
noon, among the vessels lying hidden to 
the mast head in vapor, and somebody 
hailed from one of them to know if he 
had a good: catch. “Oh, no!” sardehe 
“Fish never bite in the heat of the day.” 
It is hard to believe that the evaporation 
is even greater in summer, but licked up 
by the warm air and made invisible. 
The aquarium must be filled with air- 
bubbles, too, by dint of vigorous syring- 
ing twice a day with the window open. 
Take a common syringe with a plunger 
and draw it full of the salt water. Then 
hold it some inches above the surface 
and send it back, repeating for several 
minutes. The minnows whirl about tail 
first, and everything in the aquarium has 
difficulty in holding its hair on, but it is 


- good for one and all, this mimic surf. 


on his life to take it from Coloncester 


outer harbor on the flood tide. In this 
case of an extra large tank, the water 
arrives in two three-gallon jugs. Anxiety 
is relieved and the expressman too, who 
does fiot seem much pleased with his job; 
but no matter! the water is here-—“On 
with the dance!” says he, “and all forces 
line up, to ‘ease that there water out. of 
them there jugs.’ ” 

That safely accomplished, the tank is 
full, less an inch or two, and a high- 
water mark is carefully pasted outside. 
Since the water will be constantly evap- 
orating, it would soon become too salt, 
and must be kept up to its original level 
by the addition of pure fresh water, 
whenever it is seen to be at all below. 
This matter of evaporation on a large 
scale is little appreciated except in the 
coldest weather when the harbor steams 
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Then skim out all impurities that have 
risen to the surface and all broken weed, 
and feed the animals who now believe 
the tide has turned, and expect it to bring 
them something good. 

But we forget there is nothing in the 
aquarium at present but weed and water. 
Leave it so for a day, aerating as above 
described, and then add the animals by 
degrees, first anemones and limpets, the 
more active last. The minnows need not 
be ordered for a week, and then anyone 
who can stand shrimps jumping up her 
sleeves can send for some and put them 
in. They are so ghostly, however, and 
so marvelous plain of feature, we never 
tried them more than once. 

The anemones roll about for a time, 
wrong side up, before spinning their 
thread-like hawsers to anchor afresh. 
They can move when they choose, either 
walking along on one surface by grad- 
ually extending one edge while contract- 
ing the opposite one, or detaching them- 
selves bodily and floating off. Their 
preferences are not always yours, and the 


Se Ae 


Pee © 


complaint may be heard: “I want my 

white anemone to perch on the bridge, 

and he won't.” | 
Sometimes, seeing an anemone throw 


out an extension behind the glass, you 


think it is going to walk off, but the 
other edge holds firm while the extension 
takes shape. Next it becomes a penin- 
sula with a well-defined isthmus, which 
gradually shrinks to one point of con- 
tact (as the lower rim of the rising 
moon seems to elongate and cling to the 
water, giving -her the air of parting un- 
willingly from her gilded wake). When 
the last point of contact is severed, there 
is a baby anemone, no bigger than a split 
pea, all ready to set up for itself. 
Anemones must be taken from the 
rock with care and patience, loosening a 
bit at a time, or they will be torn and 
spoiled. Limpets must be surprised and 
“run in” while their shells are raised. If 
time is given one to shut down that shell, 
you may smash it, but you cannot move 
it. Cockles have no such power of suc- 
tion and may be picked like berries ; and 
we had some very handsome barred ones, 
orange and black, and orange and white. 
We used to drop empty shells of this 
variety in the hermit crab’s path, in hopes 


he might be induced to tenant one; but 


he objects to display, and always chose 
to shamble about in the shabbiest old 
barrack to be found. But perhaps he 
had an eye for color after all, and with 
his precious tail in mind, feared to attract 


, attention. 


The two green weeds of. use and 
beauty in the aquarium, the broad-leaved 
ulva and the ropy enteromorpha, are to 
be found in great abundance on a long 
spit of pebbles running out at the mouth 
of the canal, turning it perceptibly green 
in late summer ; but the first easterly will 
start an undertow and roll these pebbles, 
rubbing off all the best weed. There- 
fore it is desirable to secure a supply be- 
fore this occurs; but this course has its 


difficulties, since the storms always come 
in September, and the aquarium is sel- 
dom started before October. The aim 
should be to secure the largest possible 
weed on the smallest possible stones, ex- 
cept for bridge-building, when displace- 
ment gives way to other considerations. 
Enteromorpha entangles more air bub- 
bles than ulva, and is therefore of more 
vital importance; but the broad wavy 
ulva, with its flutings and deep cuttings, 
is very graceful and makes the aquarium, 
when the light streams through it, quite 
as fresh and summery-looking as a pot of 
ferns. The water must be clear, how- 
ever, and the glass kept free from the 
green, which tends to gather on it as cer- 
tainly as on all else in the tank. Limpets 
are especially useful in keeping down the 
verdure, pasturing on it like cows; and 
what they leave must be scraped off with 
a long palette knife or other implement, 
for hands must not be put into the water. 
The expression Low Tides in the al- 

manac is often misunderstood and has 
brought people thirty miles before now, 
expecting access to the lowest rock pools 
on the strength of it, whereas they 
scarcely found the upper edge of the 
weed uncovered. Low tides are feeble 
at both ends. The collector wants High 
Tides, but these are always low at sun- 
rise and sunset, inconvenient hours in 
the short days of October. A waxing 
light is to be preferred to a waning one, 
but in this case the sallying party must 
get up before light, to be on the ground 
at least an hour before the tide turns. 
But enthusiasm sticks at nothing, and on 
one such occasion there escaped from the 
upper story a murmured fragment: 

“Their pillows scornin’, 

That self-same mornin’, 

Thimsilves adornin’, 

All by candlelight.” 
- But the adornment was mainly com- 
posed of rubber boots and the oldest 
clothes to be found. 

HELEN MANSFIELD. 
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A WILY 


Wonderful stories are told of the agil- 
ity and boldness of the weasel. Many of 
them seemed to me, at one time, incred- 
ible, but having had the experience with 
one of these bloodthirsty little creatures 
which I am about to relate, I am pre- 
pared to believe many of the stories about 
them which to most people, no doubt, 
seem extravagant. 

One summer day I noticed one of our 
common species (Putorius pusillus) run- 
ning into a pile of large stones thrown 
against a fence just at the point where I 
was crossing at the time. In a moment 
out popped his head, and, with piercing 
eyes, he stared me in the face. I was 
amazed at his impudence. Getting off the 
fence, I stood on the stones. He would 
come up just by my feet, sometimes 
directly between them. I thought at first 
I could easily set my foot on him, but 
soon found that was impossible, for he 
could vanish like a flash. Finally, with 
my feet still on the stones, I leaned back 
against the fence, when he actually placed 
his fore feet on the toe of my boot and 
stared at me as if he meant to challenge 
me to hurt him, if I dared. 

While in this position a slight rustle 
was heard in the leaves along the fence. 
Instantly the weasel started in that direc- 
tion, and in a moment I saw he was in 
pursuit of a ground squirrel or chip- 
munk. The race was a short one. The 
weasel was too swift for the poor squir- 
rel, which in a few seconds fell a victim 
to his thirst for blood. I ran to the res- 
cue of the poor, struggling little creature, 
and, after a hard chase, succeeded in 
making the weasel drop it. I picked it 
up and while I was watching its strug- 
eles—for it was yet alive—I felt some- 
thing touching my foot and, looking 


WEASEL. 
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down, saw the weasel standing with his 
front feet on my foot, his neck stretched 
to its utmost looking up as if begging me 
to give him back his game. The slight- 
est motion on my part caused him to dart 
away out of sight. There was consider- 
able grass where I was standing, and 
without my being able to see from what 
direction he came, he would suddenly 
reappear right by my feet. This he did 
again and again. Having a good stout 
stick in my hand, it was held so as to be 
directly over him when he would appear, 
and only a few inches from him. Yet I 
found myself quite unable to strike him, 
so clever was he in dodging my strokes. 

As I became tired of standing and was 
anxious to watch his movements further, 
I lay down in the grass, with the dead - 
chipmunk lying in front of me and close 
against me. The weasel was not long in 
discovering the location of his much coy- 
eted game. Again and again he would 
approach to a point within easy reach 
of my hand. But the very first movement 
of a muscle on my part, almost before I 
was conscious of it myself, seemed to be 
detected by him, and quick as thought 
he was away. At last, when I seemed to 
have my hand within three or four inches 
of him—ready to grasp him, if possible— 
he sprang forward, seized the chipmunk 
and scampered off with almost the swift- 
ness of lightning. 

I would like to have cultivated his 
acquaintance further, for I could not but 
admire him for his pluck and boldness, 
as well as for his agility. After such per- 
sistence on his part, however, culminat- 
ing in such a bold assault, I did not have 
the heart to attempt to rob him again of 
his prey. 

Joun C. McCRACKEN. 
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AN INTERESTING GROUP OF FUNGI. 


Among the common fungi which 
attract a pedestrian during his rambles 
through a forest, there is one group 
which has been given the name Polystic- 
tus by the scientist. This is a genus of 
bracket-like species which are leathery, 
woody or membranous from the very 
beginning of their growth. They are 
pore-fungi; that is, the fruiting spores 
are borne on the inner faces of tubes or 
pores which form a single layer on the 
underside of the bracket. These tubes 
usually appear first near the center of the 
bracket and gradually develop toward its 
circumference. It thus happens that 
while the tubes near the periphery of the 
plant are scarcely tubes at all, but mere 
dots or shallow excavations, the older 
ones toward the center are developed into 
definite tubular forms and may be quite 
long. All of these fruiting-tubes grow 
at right angles to the under surface of 
the bracket, and their mouths normally 
point toward the earth. One frequentiy 
finds a fallen trunk upon which some of 
the plants have their tube surface paral- 
lel to the earth’s surface, and others at 
right angles to it. In such cases the 
plants whose tubes are not directed down- 
wards grew before the trunk fell, while 
those plants with tubes directed toward 


~ the earth were formed while the trunk 


was lying on the ground. A knowledge 
of the habits of these fungi will often 
enable a woodsman to determine the 
length of time which has elapsed since a 
itee tell 

About eighty species of this genus 
have been reported as growing in the 
United States. It is certain, however, 
that this list contains a large number of 
duplicates. When the genus is accurately 
studied, the number of species to be dis- 
carded as spurious will perhaps more 
than offset the number of new ones 
which may be found. There are four of 


- these species that are worthy of mention 
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in this article, for the reason that they 
are very common in most parts of our 
country and are, withal, quite attractive 
little plants. Two of the four we illus- 
trate in their natural colors. 

A shell-shaped form, Polystictus con- 
cifer, occurs on dead twigs and small 
branches, both of standing and fallen 
trees of various kinds, especially of wal- 
nut and elm. The plants are small, thin, 
smooth, white, and of a spongy-leathery 
texture. At the first, they resemble very 
small shallow cups seated on the surface 
of the bark. As they increase in size, 
their shape becomes more or less spiral, 
the color pallid, and the surface marked 
by several consecutive furrows. The 
under surface is yellowish, afterward 
changing to gray. It is a pretty and deli- 
cate little species which is less than an 
ich in diameter when fully grown. 

A parchment-like species, Polystictus 
pergamenus, 18 common on tree trunks 
of all kinds, particularly those of oaks, 
hickories and poplars. The plants are 
thin, leathery membraneous, rigid, hairy, 
concentrically grooved, and white in 
color. The fruiting pores are at first a 
rich violet or purple color, but this color 
fades with age or upon exposure to sun- 
light, so that in old specimens the under 
surface has a dirty brown color. At first, 
the plants often grow as a layer, covering 
the tree trunk for a yard or more. From 
the surface of this layer the bracket-like 
erowths arise, usually at short intervals 
from each other, and when fully grown 
may project an inch or more. 

In the vicinity of Chicago this fungus 
has contributed its part toward the 
extinction of the poplar groves. The 
trunks of these trees are the home of the 
larve of various insects, a fact that the 
increasing colonies of woodpeckers and 
sapsuckers were not slow to discover. In 
boring into the soft, brittle wood in 
search of food, these birds weakened the 


trunks so that the tops of the trees were 
broken off at distances varying from 
three to dive or ' six* yards (irom: the 
ground. The spores of species of Poly- 
stictus and chiefly those of pergamenus 
quickly found entrance into the wounds 
the birds-had made, and completed the 
work of destruction. — 

The bristly Polystictus, of our illustra- 
tion, is common on dead wood of all 
kinds. The brackets are corky-leathery, 
convex on the upper surface, plane 
beneath, and beset with rigid or, more 
commonly, rather soft hairs. It is the 
presence of these hairs that gave the 
Latin name huirsutus to this plant. The 
color is of various shades of gray or 
wood brown, the upper surface bearing 
zones Gf lighter or darker shades. The 
fruiting pores are round, whitish or 
smoky tinted and have thick walls. 

The common zoned species, Polystic- 
tus versicolor, which we also illustrate, 
may be found on logs and stumps of all 


kinds of trees and at any season of the 
year. The plants are thin, leathery, rigid, 
nearly plane, velvety, shining, and exhibit 
a remarkable play of colors in bands or 
zones of gray to red, blue, and various 
shades of brown. They commonly grow © 
in series closely overlapping each other. 
On the top of an old stump these layers — 
are sometimes inbricated in such a man- 
ner as to form a symmetrical rosette sey- 
eral inches in diameter, the individual 
plants being about one inch or less in 


-diameter. The fruiting pores on the 


under surface are minute, round and 
white, but become pallid or yellowish 
with age. - 

Plants of the four species mentioned, 
as well as of other woody fungi, may 
be collected to good advantage in the win- 
ter season, as the absence of leaves from 
the undergrowth of shrubs and vines 
reveals the hiding places of many of the 
shade-loving fungi. 

WILL SAYER MOFFATT. 


NATURE’S LOVER. 


Not lonely he, although alone he walks; 
The confidant of every: wind that blows, 


- Is he, and kindred to the bird and rose; 


Pupil of roadside stones and rustling stalks, 
Their company all lesser friendship mocks, 
So strong within the love of Nature glows. 
The vast content of prairie lands he knows, 
To him the wild sea, unpersuaded, talks; 
Ah, though he dwells afar from gossip’s tongue, 
He feels no lack of interest or mirth— 
Perpetually the dew of joy distills. 
He looks on life with eyes forever young, 
Chanting, full-throated, deep delight of earth, 
To streams responsive and fraternal hills. 

—Lutu WuHeEbdon MITCHELL. 
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The beautiful is as useful as the useful.—Victor Hugo. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 


I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Though primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure :— 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all Ican. 
That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
£ such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 


What man has made of manP 
—WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH. 
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THE SUMMER YELLOW BIRD OR YELLOW WARBLER. 


(Dendroica @stiva.) 


A mournful cry from the thickets here, 
A scream from the fields afar; 

The chirp of a summer warbler near, 
Of a spring-tide song a bar. 


—Charles C. Abbott, “Waste Land Wanderings.” 


> Phere is) a: Wild -Canary,? 1s. an’ oft- 


repeated expression of those who are . 


interested in bird life as they observe the 
happy. little Yellow Warbler uncon- 
cernedly flitting from bough to bough 
or uttering its sunny song from some 
convenient perch. The Yellow Warbler 
does not spurn the companionship of man 
and seeks its food and often builds its 


home in the vicinity of his home.. The 


gold of this bright bird is “about as com- 
mon as that of the dandelion, but its trim 
little form has not achieved any such dis- 
tinctness in the public mind.” Unlike 


many of its congeners in the large family - 


of wood warblers, the Yellow Warbler 
does not confine itself to the boughs of 
woodland trees during its migrations, 
nor does it retire only to the wilds of far 
northern climes to rear its brood of four 
or five interesting young. Mr. Silloway 
writes truthfully when he says: “Beyond 
doubt this sprightly dot is the best known 
of our warblers. Its wide distribution, 
its animated deportment, its pretty song, 
its familiar manners, and its gentle con- 
fidence all tend to widen its circle of 
friendship.” It is a bird of sunshine and 
open places ; of country road thickets and 
the shade trees of city streets; of the 
ornamental shrubbery of lawns and 
parks, and of the orchard and garden. 
Yet warbler-like it sometimes chooses a 
nesting site in the retired and dense 
foliage of a swamp thicket. 

The Yellow Warbler is par excellence 
a bird of North America and of the peo- 
ple, for “its morning and evening warble 
delights hosts of residents of more popu- 
lous districts, who see only the birds 
which come to them.”’ Dr. Robert Ridg- 
way says: “No bird of North America 


has so extensive a range, or so general 
a distribution, as the Summer Yellow- 
bird, which appears equally at home in 
the sub-tropical lands along the Gulf 
coast and the shores of the Arctic Ocean ; 
while it is no less numerous in the 
parched valleys of California and Ari- 
zona than in the humid districts of the 
Atlantic watershed.” This popular bird 
breeds practically throughout its range 
and it winters in the southern United 
States, Central America Ake northern 
South America. 

The song of the Yellow Warbler is 
appropriate and enjoyable during any 
season, but it is the most welcome and 
sounds the sweetest in the spring when 
“these beautiful birds come like whirling 
leaves, half autumn yellow, half green of 


spring, the colors blending as in the 


outer petals of grass-grown daffodils.” 
The more common rendering of its song 
may be expressed by the syllables wee- 
chee, chee, chee, chee-wee. Mr. Lan- 
gille says: ‘The song of the Yellow? 
Blue-eyed Yellow, Golden, or Summer 
Warbler—for it is known by all these 
common names—may be represented by 
the syllables, weé-chee-weée-chee-wee- 
chee; or sweet, sweet, sweet, sweetie, 
uttered in sprightly whistling tones.” Dr. 
Dawson expresses additional types of its 
song with the syllables “tsee, tsee, tsit-a- 
wee, tsee’ and “wee-chee, chee, chee 
wee-i-u.” The voice of the Yellow 
Warbler is not indicative of the approach 
of spring, but rather it shows that the 
season of green grass and flowers has 
actually come. “The very thought of his 
melody brings back the fruit blossoms 
and the merry play of garden making.” 
Dr. Ridgway relates an _ interesting 
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ERE RARER RRS: 


FROM COL. F. M. WOODRUFF. 


W 


UM MER YELLOW BIRD. COPYRIGHT 1900, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
(Dendroica estiva). 
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aecount of a pair of these Warblers 
- which took up their abode in some pop- 


lar trees on the opposite side of the street 
Pie’ 


from his residence in Washington. 
male sang through the season during 
certain hours with great regularity. On 
the fourteenth of May, his morning 
rehearsal began at a quarter after four 
o’clock and continued. until near eight 
o'clock. In the evening he began at half 
after seven o’clock and continued until 
shortly after dusk. 

The home of the Yellow Warbler is a 
compact and cup-shaped structure. built 
of very neatly woven plant-fibers, fine 
strips of bark, fine grasses and plant- 


down. It is copiously lined with plant- 
down, soft feathers and often some 
horsehair. This beautiful example of 


bird architecture is not hidden in the 
dense foliage of the forest but is built in 
the shrubs and trees of the roadsides and 
lawns, in orchards and in willows. that 
border streams. This. gentle little 
Warbler is commonly imposed upon by 
the undomestic cowbird which drops one 
or more eggs into its nest. While some 
of the cowbird’s eggs are incubated, the 
Yellow Warbler seems to have learned 
from experience that the strange eggs 
in its nest are dangerous. Not infre- 
quently it constructs a false bottom over 
the cowbird’s eggs, even though in so 
doing it encloses some of its own eggs, 
and builds the walls to a sufficient height 
to give the proper depth to the cup- 


shaped cavity. If the cowbird continues 
its. imposition and lays its egg in the 


‘second story a third story may be added 


and even four-storied nests have been 
reported. 

Few birds have a greater economic 
value than that of the Yellow Warbler. 
Nearly all its food consists of insects 
which are injurious to vegetation. Pro- 
fessor S. A. Forbes examined the con- 
tents of the stomachs of five individuals 
of this Warbler, which he secured in an 
orchard infested with canker-worms, 
and found that fully two-thirds of their 
food had consisted of canker-worms. 
The horticulturist will be amply repaid 
for any encouragement that he may offer 
the Yellow Warblers to remain in the 
vicinity of his orchards. Its natural con- 
fidence in man should not be lessened by 
harsh actions; the presence of cats 
should be prohibited, and the English 
sparrow should be driven from the vicin- 
ity in which the delicate and peace-loving 
Warbler nests. 

In the following words Mrs. Wright 
has beautifully described the nature of 
the Yellow Warblers: “Lovable, cheer- 
ful little spirits, darting about the trees, 
exclaiming at each morsel that they 
glean. Carrying sun glints on their 
backs wherever they go, they should 
make the gloomiest misanthrope feel the 
season’s charm. They are sociable and 
confiding, and feel as much at home in 
the trees by the house as in seclusion.” 


THE SPRING POETS. 


Spring songs, the critics say, are out of date, 
The muse is tired of poet’s praise they claim; 
“Blue skies will always come, or soon or late, 
So what the use of carols trite and tame?” 
Ah well! the critic’s words mayhap are right, 
But there is one whose anthem bravely rings, 
He sings with genius rare and all his might— 
That wee but happy sparrow as he swings. 
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DOMINION. 
AN ARBOR DAY POEM. 


“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over all the earth.” 


Coming from far to greet us, 
Coming with brave good cheer, 
Sure of his way though spring delay 

To bring the violets here; 


Filled with the gladness of summer, 
Pouring his soul into song, 

Soaring on high through the pathless sky 
With a pinion free and strong; 


Slight is the frame that enfolds it, 
This breath of the infinite Life, 

This pulse-beat that’s part of an infinite heart 
Of Love behind all strife. 


Cruel? or careless? What matter? 
A flutter of wings in pain, 

Seeking the shade where a nest was made, 
And the bright-winged joy is slain. 


Man may exult in dominion, 
Playing his mightier part, 

But, surely, dower of regal power 
Demands a royal heart. 


For still the Father pities, 
And heeds the sparrow’s fall. 
His love must be with bird and tree, 
His life is in them all. 


The Master of the vineyard, 
The Teacher, day by day, 

Found lilies fair and birds of air 
Befriending all His way. 


And in His hour of anguish 
And mortal sorrow dim, 
Beneath the shade the olives made 
The angels came to Him. 


Through Nature’s sweet revealings 
Perhaps to us, some day, 
When we have eyes grown tender-wise, 
The angels will come our way. 
—Atice M. Dowp. 
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THE ANHINGA OR SNAKEBIRD. 


(Anhinga anhinga.) 


The Anhinga belongs to a very small 
family of birds called the Darters, which 
includes but four species, all inhabiting 
tropical and sub-tropical countries. One 
species inhabits Africa, another southern 
Asia, the third Australia and the fourth, 
which we illustrate, is a native of the 
Americas. Its range extends from South- 
ern Illinois and South Carolina south- 
ward into South America. It is a con- 
stant resident in the states bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico where it frequents the 
numerous and extensive swamps. 

The habits of the four species are 
practically the same, all frequenting the 
banks of streams, lakes and swamps. 
They may associate with their fellows, 
forming large flocks, or they may be 
seen in pairs or as single individuals. 
They are seldom seen except in localities 
which are well wooded. Unfrequented 
islands which are covered with a dense 
growth of trees and shrubs are a favorite 
resort. Dr. Livingstone says of the 
Aitican species that it may be. seen 
perched on nearly every rock and stump, 
“either sunning itself over the stream, or 
standing erect with outstretched wings. 


‘Occasionally it may be seen fishing, with 


its body so much submerged that hardly 
anything but the neck appears above the 
water. Its time of feeding is by night, 
and, as the sun declines, it may be seen 
flying in flocks to the fishing grounds. 
It is a most difficult bird to catch, even 


when disabled, in consequence of its ex- 


pertness in diving; it goes down so 
adroitly and comes up again in such 
unexpected places, that the most skillful 
boatman rarely secures them.” 

The American Snakebird is also an 
expert diver. Like the Loon it disap- 
pears instantly and noiselessly and swim- 
ming for quite a distance it will often 
appear again at a point in the opposite 
direction to that in which it started to 
swim. When alarmed, it quietly drops 


from its perch into the water, scarcely 


causing the surface to ripple. 


The name “Snakebird” had its origin in 
the peculiar swimming habits of this bird. 
When alarmed or when feeding, it often 
swims rapidly in a zigzag course with 
only its head and neck exposed. At such 
times the bird may easily be mistaken for 
a snake, for water snakes are far from 
uncommon in the regions frequented by 
mie. Snakebird, = The: name.” Darter’ 
not only arises from its quick and 
sudden motions but probably also from 
its method of catching fishes which it 
pursues under water. By a quick motion 
the fish is either caught and held in its 
finely serrated bill or is impaled upon it. 
An observer who has made a study of 
these birds while in captivity says: 
“When fishing the Darter swims beneath 
the surface of the water with its wings 
partially expanded, and with a peculiar 
jerky action of the head and neck, sug- 
gestive of a man poising a spear before 
throwing it. When within striking dis- 
tance, the bird, by a vigorous lunge of | 
the neck, impales the fish on the tip of 
its beak and immediately afterwards rises 
to the surface, when it shakes off its 
prey by a series of jerks of the head and 
neck. In order to accomplish this bay-— 
oneting process, the Darter has a peculiar 
‘kink’ in the vertebrae of the hinder part 
of the neck, which can be suddenly 
straightened out by muscular action, 
when the head is necessarily shot for- 
ward.” | 

The Snakebirds are perhaps more for- 
tunate than many of the water birds, for 
while their feet are webbed, their toes 
are long and strong, giving them the 
power of perching. Their nests, con- 
structed with sticks and lined with moss, 


-grass and small roots, are placed over the 


water in shrubs or trees. They usually 
nest in colonies and not infrequently in 
the vicinity of the nests of herons and 
Florida comorants. 


THE AUNT JANE STORIES. 
V. MAY-DAY CUSTOMS. 


“And I’m to be queen o’ the May, mother; 
I’m to be queen o’ the May.” 


Sang Birdie as she danced into the 
library on the evening of April thirtieth. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the other girls. 
“By whose authority do you propose to 
ascend the throne?” 

“By virtue of inherited rights, and a 
large endowment of beauty,” she rogu- 
ishly replied. ‘By the way, let us ask 
Aunt Jane to tell us about the old time 
observance of May-day.” : 

“Agreed,” cried the willing group of 
children, both boys and girls. ‘Why, 
here she comes!” 

“You are’ just in the ack vol’ ame, 
Auntie,” said Howard; “we have voted 
you historian of May-day. No doubt you 
appreciate the dignity of such an office?’ 

“To be sure I do,’ was the smiling 
response. “I will ’bate no jot or tittle of 


the truth, but tell you, as far as I am 


able, all the former merry conceits and 
happy customs pertaining to the day as 
an honest historian should.” 

“Do tell us, first of-all,’ said Alice, “if 
the little word ‘May’ means anything, for 
it seems just the name to suit the month.” 

“May comes from an old Latin word 
which means ‘to grow.’ So you are right 
in thinking the name suits the season.” 

“Did the Romans have a May-day?” 
John inquired. 

“Yes, the custom of observing the day 
was common among the Romans. They 
had ‘Floralia,’ or floral games, in honor 
of the growing season. At one period, 
or another, the day has been celebrated in 
most countries, notably during the mid- 
dle ages. France, Germany, England, 
Ireland, and even bleak Russia formerly 
made a custom of welcoming the spring.” 

“Are there any superstitions about the 
time as there are in connection with 
Hallowe’en ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Irish maids would not 
venture out on the eve of May for fear 
of tricky Brownies, who were thought to 
have a peculiar power on that particu- 


- May pageant. 


lar night. Young girls also arose betimes 
in the morning to get May dew in which 
to wash their faces for the benefit of 
their complexions.” 

“Oh, Auntie,’ cried brown little 
Madge, excitedly, “do you think May 
dew really and truly would whiten me?” 

“Pshaw,” said skeptical’ john, cana 
rising and exercise in a dewy meadow 
while collecting the dew might, but May 
dew never !” 

“Tt was long a custom in Ireland,” 
continued Aunt Jane, “for the people to 
assemble May first dressed in their Sun- 
day clothes, and carrying holly bushes, 
flags and streamers, while they made the 
air resound with the sound of drum, fife 
and trombone. The clown always ap- 
peared upon the scene dressed in fan- 
tastic garb, with a long handled mop in 
his hand, which he would dip into pools 
of water and sprinkle the merry crowds.” 

“Good,” cried John. “Bird may be 
queen tomorrow, and I'll play ‘clown.’” 

“No, you will not,” cried the girls in 
a chorus. “In America it usually rains 
enough the first of May without any 
assistance from a mop.” 

“I do wonder,” queried Alice “what 
people did for flowers when they cele- 
brated their Floralia? Here, at least, we 
seldom have a spring forward enough to 
furnish an abundance.” 


“You must remember how the climate 
differs in various countries. In England 
there was one especial flower, the haw- 
thorne bloom, that people went out very 
early on May morning to gather. They 
brought home many boughs to decorate 
their homes, and they called this “bring- 
ing home the May.’ ” 

“What a pretty custom,” exclaimed 
Alice. “Do tell us about the English 
May.” 

“Several celebrated characters, such as 
‘Jack o’ the Green,’ ‘Maid Marion’ and 
‘Robin Hood,’ were introduced into their 
The people erected very 
tall May poles around which they danced. 


Even the heads of the corporation of 
London, and the King, Queen and nobles 
went a-Maying.” . 

“T do wish,” interrupted Howard, 
“that all the legislatures would make the 
day a legal holiday. I think, as a people, 
we ought to do two things: Celebrate 
the first of May and adopt a national 
flower.” , 

eitiats so, cried. john, “and lll vote 
for the Indian turnip.” | 

“J,” said Madge, “for the crab apple 
blossom, for there is no sweeter flower.” 

Plt. is; tonunate: tor ‘the * nation,” 
laughed Howard, “that two votes won’t 
elect the flower. Just think how the In- 
dian turnip bites and what the crab 
blossom produces. Don’t you children 
realize that a national flower should sym- 
bolize some great, good or beautiful 
idea?” | 

“Returning to the subject of May,” 
interrupted Aunt Jane, “do you remem- 
ber how Longfellow describes May-day 
in Sweden? He saw May poles fifty 
feet high wreathed in flowers and rib- 
bons, with the tops ornamented by 
weather cocks to tell whence the wind 
‘cometh and goeth.’ With us the day is 
often observed. In some cities the school 
children are allowed to fill the parks, and 
the time may come, especially if our cli- 
mate improves, when the day will be 
more generally observed.” 

“Tf only we had the English hawthorn, 
which is the glory of May,” said Edith, 


“and were sure of the yellow cowslip 
and pale primrose.”’ 

“The crab sometimes fails to be on 
time,” said Madge, “but when it does we 
have the dear ‘spring beauty.’ I shall 
always stand by the flower of my own 
dear land.” 

“What is it some poet says about 
‘Winter, lingering, chills the lap of 
May?’ I vote to celebrate June, in the 
north at least, instead of May. Then we 
shall have Lowell’s ‘perfect day,’” said 
Alice. 

“Well,” Aunt Jane said, “as the sea- 
son is early this year, I shali take you to 
the woods tomorrow when you will be 
introduced to Miss Spring-beauty, Sir 
Wildwood Violet, Madam Anemone and 
the Bluebell family. You can only mani- 
fest a proper interest in these spring ac- 
quaintances by recalling the geneology 
and other points of special interest in 
their history. Upon our return we will 
dance around a May pole, which, for 
fear of storms, I have had erected in the 
barn. It is trimmed, not with flowers, 
but with ribbons of our national colors. 
As we dance around, each holding a rib- 
bon, one end of which is fastened to the 
top of the pole, we shall braid the pole 
all over with red, white and blue.” 

“Good,” said John, “and then we 
won't crown Bird who calls herself a 
beauty, but let us crown. grandma, our 
dear grandma, our ‘Queen of the May.’ ” 

BELLE Paxson Drury. 


AZSPRING LOVE STORY. 


Little Miss Tulip creeps out of her cradle, 
Green is the silk of her gown. 
Little Miss Tulip puts on her red bonnet,- 
Prettiest bonnet in town. 
Little Miss Tulip is happy and gay, 
Whom is she smiling at over the way? 


Bold Mr. Robin comes back from the Southland, 
Orange and dun is his vest. 

Bold Mr. Robin has bought a new long coat— 
Ah! he is jauntily drest. 

Bold Mr. Robin is cocking his head, 

Somebody sees from her bonnet of red. 
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—CAROLYN S. BAILEY> 
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THE AMERICAN RING PLOVER. 


(Aegialitis semipalmata.) 


Among the many interesting. birds, 
none will attract the attention of the 
naturalist more quickly than the pretty 
and well known American Ring or Semi- 
palmated Plover. Graceful’ im, all its 
motions, it also has many other engaging 
characteristics. As it runs along thie 
sand of the seashore searching for food 
which may have been left by the reced- 
ing tide, every movement is attractive. 
Like many other shore birds, it will also 
follow the retreating waves, picking up 
any minute mollusks which have been 
washed in by the breakers. However, 
this Plover is not confined to the vicinity 
of the seashore. Its range may be said 
to cover North America in general. It 
nests in Arctic and sub-arctic districts, 
and in winter it passes southward as far 
as Brazil and Peru. In the middle states 
it is chiefly a bird of passage, and during 
its migrations, frequents streams and 
other bodies of water. Both young and 
eggs have been taken in Illinois. 

Dr. Coues found the Semipalmated 
Plovers breeding abundantly in Labrador 
and also observed that they remained 
there in large numbers until the first 
week in September. 

“Here they were more than ordinarily 
gentle and unsuspicious, especially the 
young ones, wholly unaccustomed to the 
presence of man. Subsequently, after 
persecution by the boys and pot-hunters, 
to whom they are objects of wanton pur- 
suit, they seem to acquire a little wisdom 
by experience, though they cannot be 
regarded as wary under any circum- 
stances.” 
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The habits of the Semipalmated Plover 
are very similar to those of the killdeer 
(Aegialitis vocifera). Its nest lined with 
dry grasses and leaves, is a depression in 
the ground or a cavity formed in a bed 
of moss. In either case, a nesting site is 
usually selected. which is sheltered from 
the cold Arctic winds and exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. Its call-note is a 
whistle, quite like that of the other plover 
species. 

Audubon thus describes its breeding 
habits: “As. soon.aS one Of gta eawas 
noticed by a Ring Plover it would at 
once stand still and become silent. If we 
did the same, it continued and seldom 
failed to wear out our patience. If we 
advanced, it would lower itself and squat 
om. the: .moss or ~ bare’ rockeq saul 
approached, when it would suddenly rise 
on its feet, drop its wings, depress its 
head and run with great speed to a con- 
siderable distance, uttering all the while 
a low, rolling and querulous cry, very 
pleasing to the ear. On being surprised 
when in charge of their young, they 
would open their wings to the full extent, 
and beat the ground with their extreme- 
ties, as if unable to Tise. Ji ypumemem 
they allowed us to come within a few 
feet, then took flight and attempted to 
decoy us away from their young, which 
lay so close that we very seldom discov- 
ered them; but which, on being traced, 
ran swiftly off uttering a plaintive peep, 
often repeated, that never failed to bring 
their parents to their aid.” 


FROM COL. CHI. ACAD SCIENCES. AMERICAN RING PLOVER. COPYRIGHT 1990, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
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A PAIR OF CLAMS, 


Once upon a time two tiny specks of 
clam life, too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, found themselves started upon 
a strenuous, and as it proved, adventure- 
some career, for their phlegmatic race. 
They were not alone, these specks, nor 
muaprotected... Scores, yes, hundreds of 
them were in the brood. Mother Clam, 


though she had no wings, had gills that © 


served the same purpose for her young. 
In the outer pair of the four plate-like 
gills were little cavities reached by small 
openings. Through these ran currents of 
water for food and respiration, and these 
currents swept the little clam eggs into 
safe brood-chambers. The gills were 
then much swollen by their burden. Now 
all of this might have happened in almost 
any lake or stream we are familiar with 
any. spre. But as a.-matter of fact, 

these particular specks began existence in 
a stream in Indiana, several seasons ago. 

The little eggs now began rapidly to 
develop. First, like all eggs, each was 
just one cell: of that universal, mys- 
terious stuff, the ground work of all ani- 
mal and plant life, protoplasm. Through 
‘some mysterious directing force with 
them each cell divided into two; these 
two into four, and so on, until there were 
many cells with a membrane, some larger 
than others, and surrounding a hollow 
center. Then one side pushed itself in, 
as you would push in one side of a rub- 
ber ball to make a double walled cup. 
Out of these two layers and a middle one 
formed from them, grew all of the tissues 
of the adult body; each cell although in 
looks exactly like the others, always 
forms the same part. First of the organs 
to be formed was a little gland, a tiny 
unfolding of the surface. This gland 
secreted a little shell, covering what was 
destined to be the upper side of the 
body. But this embryonic shell was 


short-lived. It was soon replaced by a 
bivalve or paired shell, a strong family 
character. But it differed considerably 
from the adult shell so familiar to us all. 
It was triangular, and on its lower edge 
were incurved hooks beset with spines, 
the use for which appeared later. And 
next a change came which would have 
enabled us, had we been there, to recog- 
nize in these mites some semblance to 
the adult clam. The mass of embryonic 
cells lying between the shells became 
divided. by two clefts from below into a 
central mass, destined to be the body 


‘with its organs, and on each side a plate 
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or sheet which fitted the shell of that 
side grew more and more to look like the 
thin skin or mantle of an adult mollusk. 
On these mantle lobes grew little brushes, 
which were really sense organs. Some 
of the cells of the middle of our original 
rubber ball had been forming a muscle 
which ran from shell to shell. On the 
lower or ventral side of the body might 
then be seen a peculiar gland whose 
secretion formed a long thread called a 
byssus. Our larval clams were entangled 
with their fellows by these threads in the 
brood pouches, and nourished by secre- 
tions from their walls. 

Anyone looking at the enlarged gills 
of Mother Clam at this time might have 
thought them quite stuffed with sand 
grains; but these sand grains were soit 
and very much alive, and quite complex, 
as a microscope would have shown. They 
were now ready to shift for themselves; 
one day they were ejected by the water 
currents from their cradles and thrown 
out into the world, at the tender mercy 
of wind and waves and living creatures, 
to prove in competition with them of 
what stuff they were made. Not all baby 
clams can possibly live. If they did, 
the rivers would in time be packed with 


clams, like sardines in a box, even 
though there were but a few pairs to 
start with. There is not food enough, 
and there are plenty of other hungry 
creatures ready to grab for the little 
there is. Clams are inactive and spend 
most of their lives in the same spot, 
unless strange fate orders otherwise as 
it actually did in the case of our pair. 
If mother clams sent out their numerous 
progeny into the world of waters with 
only their blessing, and they settled down 
about the paternal home, the race would 
soon become extinct. Currents of water, 
indeed, might carry some away, but they 
would be taken always down stream. 
Mother nature, or in cold scientific lan- 
guage, natural selection, has given each 
tiny one a chance to save himself and his 
race from extinction. If he can use the 
little hooks upon his shell with which he 
has been prophetically furnished, he may 
get out into the world and escape the 
competition with his own brothers and 
sisters. The case is desperate and he 
resorts to questionable methods. 

A fish passed by that day they were 
ejected from their home, and he whisked 
his fins against that animated heap of 
sand grains at the bottom of the stream. 
Here was the opportunity of a life-time. 
Some few of the enterprising ones, 
among them our pair, caught on by their 
hooks, and away they were carried up 
stream. And so good-bye to home and 
family. For ten weeks they traveled and 
saw the world. Fortunately their unwil- 
ling host escaped unscathed the hooks 
of anglers and the foes that beset him on 
every side. Our voyagers prepared to 
settle down and make themselves as com- 
fortable as possible, like true travelers. 
The irritation of the skin of the fish by 
their little hooks caused outgrowths to 
form in which they became encased. 
They next exacted not only free trans- 
portation, but free board as well; the 
body juices of their host being absorbed 
by the mantles of the tiny passengers. 
Speaking plainly, they were just para- 
sites at this stage of their existence. But 
they showed that their nature was not 
wholly depraved, for they were getting 
ready to get an honest living. A digest- 
ive canal was forming—the muscles and 
foot, the feelers or palps about the 
mouth, and outfoldings near the mantle, 
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the rudiments of gills. The byssus and 
the sense organs disappeared. One day 
they dropped from their host, gave up 
the parasitic life, settled down in the 


sandy bottom of the stream to be honest, © 


sober-minded, stay-at-home clams for the 
rest of their lives, and proceeded to take 
on fully the form and habits of their 
parents. 

Of great importance now were their 


thick shells, for they protected them from . 


most of their enemies. At first they were 


very tiny, but as time went on, layer 


upon layer of lime was added till they 
grew broad and thick, with a beautiful 
mother-of-pearl lining and a brown 
horny outer skin which rendered them 
inconspicuous to the casual passer-by. 
The two shells were attached at the top 
by a hinge ligament, which being always 
on the stretch, could spring them apart. 
Little teeth inside fitted into each other 
and kept the valves from slipping. One 
end grew broader than the other. This 
was the anterior end, though strange to 
say, it was buried in the mud. At either 
end was a big muscle running from shell 
to shell to close them. When the occu- 
pant was undisturbed the shells were 
opened a little to allow currents of water 
to enter. But let an unwelcome guest 
appear, and quickly the shell closed with 
the force of a vise. Bird’s beaks@and 
feet are known to be caught thus some- 
times, and the fingers of curious stu- 
dents. The clam is firm, if not always 
reasonable, and it takes strong persuasion 


to make one relax his grip. When dis- — 


turbed, then, or out of water, the shells 
close; if they are found quite open the 
animal is dead, the muscles have relaxed. 
The thin, delicate mantle lines each shell. 
At the posterior end, the end sticking out 
of the mud, the edges of the mantle are 
slightly attached to form two slits, called 
siphons. In some marine cousins of our 
fresh water clams these are grown out 
into long tubes which reach to the sur- 
face while the animal burrows far down 
in the ooze. Little papillae border these 
slits, and they are sensitive to light. 
Through the lower of these slits or 
siphons water currents come in, brought 
by the waving of multitudes of minute 
hairs called cilia, growing in the gill cav- 
ities. The water circulates through the 
gills, up to the mouth end of the body, 


and then out through the upper siphon. 
Particles of organic matter and oxygen 
are taken out, and the body wastes are 
gotten rid of. Hence clams are natural 
filters and help to keep streams and 
ponds free from decaying matter. These 
currents may be seen if a bit of coloring 
matter be placed near the siphons. Clams 
have been known to remove the bacteria 
of disease from the water. 

Such a sluggish animal as a clam 
needs a heart to propel its blood through 
‘the body. This organ is found on the 
upper side in a thin-walled chamber. It 
is quite complex, and strange to say, the 
intestine runs right through it. It may 
be seen pulsating if the body is carefully 
removed from the shell. ‘There is a kid- 
ney, and a simple nervous system. One 
more important organ completes our 
mollusk’s anatomy-—a foot. But this 
name conveys little notion of the mem- 
- ber. At the anterior end of the fleshy 
body between the gills is a mass of white 
muscle, body and muscle together having 
a plow-share-like form. This muscle is 
the foot; it is highly contractile. It can 
be extended out between the cleft formed 
by the valves, and by this means the clam 
_ can slowly pull itself, front end first. So 
the animal is not quite stationary, but 
may seek new feeding grounds. You 
may sometimes see their tracks in the 
sand, thin, irregular lines or furrows. 
In winter they bury themselves deep, and 
lie dormant. 

Such was the condition and the life of 
the subjects of our sketch up to a cer- 
tain day last fall which we hardly know 
whether to characterize as fortunate or 
‘unfortunate. To the banks of the stream 
where they were . living, we suppose 
placidly, contentedly, and as happy as 
clams, came one day Mr. A. A. Sphung 
of North Judson, Indiana. The clams, 
who had now grown to the magnificent 
length of four inches, and were fair 
to look upon, were seen by the sharp 
and experienced eyes of Mr. Sphung, 
collector and. preserver, “and — their 
“points” at once appreciated. They were 
lifted from their comfortable beds into 
a boat with scores of their associates. 
Fortunately their captor was collecting 
that day, not preserving, and they were 
allowed to live. But the pleasant stream 
was exchanged for a crowded tank, and 
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life became precarious. Here they 
waited for the next thing to turn up, and 
the unexpected happened. 

Somewhat earlier than this, an event 
occurred far away from the ancestral 
home destined to change entirely the 
course of life of these now famous clams. 
In a certain town in Wisconsin, it 
entered, like a happy inspiration, into 
the heads of certain wise persons having 
at heart the education of the youth, that 
the young people under their charge were 
getting but a one-sided preparation for 
the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship because they were not being in- 
structed in the mysteries of animal life 
commonly known as the study of Zool- 
ogy. So Zoology was added to the school 
curriculum. Now clams have an impor- 
tant and time-honored place in the 
scheme of animal life, though this fact is 
often overlooked by polite society. They 
are universally distributed, their lineage 
they can trace back to almost the begin- 
ning of things; indéed they were an old 
and established family before the up-start 
vertebrates had gained even recognition 
among the first families of the earth. 

But by the time this momentous de- 
cision had been reached, the clams of 
the region, either because of the coolness 
of.the weather, or because they had had 
some occult warning, had prudently 
buried themselves ; and so only the empty 
shells of departed clams met the eager 
eyes of the boys and girls of the Zoology 
class who had been exhorted to hunt for 
specimens for study. As a last resort, 
an appeal was made to Mr. Sphung, a 
man already known to the initiated, and 
he, for the small consideration of twenty- 
five cents (20% discount when the 
money accompanies the order), gladly 
acquiesced, and boxed up our friends and 
eleven of their fellow captives, close 
packed in damp excelsior—thirteen in all, 
good measure, to allow for accidents 
on the way. Through Indiana and IIli- 
nois the Adams Express carried them 
safely and delivered them over to the 
United States Express, neither company 
failing. in their haste to get the box 
labeled “live clams” off their hands, to 
charge a generous toll. An interested 
and curious expressman with his big book 
delivered them to the zoological labora- 
tory where they were expected. A still 


more interested janitor, familiarly known 
as John, kindly removed the covers, and 
they were transferred to glass jars of 
water with clean sandy bottoms, where 
they could remove the soil and dust of 
travel. But the journey proved too much 
for half of them. They soon succumbed 
to fatigue, or the nervous strain, or the 
overkindness of their keeper. But still 
they could serve the cause of science, it 
was fondly hoped. Dropped into a solu- 
tion of formaldehyde they grimly waited 
their fate in the dissecting pan. The sur- 
vivors, distributed in various aquaria, 
settled down philosophically into the sand 
to pass the winter in inaction. The larg- 
est and finest, our pair, had for their 
exclusive use a large cylindrical glass 
jar. The sand was clean, and the water 
was often replenished. They were placed 
near a window, not too near for the 
direct light, but near enough, as it proved 
to be seen from the outside. And but for 


this happy circumstance they had not 


escaped a fate more terrible even than the 
scalpel. 

Christmas festivities passed, and they 
were not forgotten. Twenty degrees, 
thirty degrees below zero, and, the water 


over them was not even frozen. But a_ 
fatal day was coming. One night in 


January the heat in the room, often too 
high for comfort despite the chill breezes 
that came in under the loose sash, be- 
came greater and greater until it was 
intolerable. The air became smoky, and 
soot mingled with the clear waters. A 
lurid light came in in place of the morn- 
ing dawn. Our clams cautiously closed 
their shells and waited. We hope that 


through their dull nerve centers there 
came no suspicion of the horrible fate 
hanging over their shells. At last, when 
even the glass grew hot, there came a 
mighty crash. The window splintered 
into a thousand pieces, let in a welcome 
whiff of fresh air. Amid the shouts out- 
side of “Keep out of that!” the form of a 
man appeared in the frame of the win- 
dow. Crawling in cautiously he found 
the valuable microscope he was after. It 
was quickly handed out to willing hands. 
The walls still stood, the flames were yet" 
far off; he would venture his life yet 
once more. His eye quickly made an 
inventory of the room, and it fell upon 
the clams. .He-was a-meniber ofetme 
Board of Education, and knew the value 
of the training of Zoology. With a 
mighty effort he lifted the big jar full o1 
water into his sheltering arms, and bore 
it safely down the ladder leaning against 
the burning walls. The clams saved, and 
could yet serve the cause of science. 
Kindly hands bore them across the street 
to cooler quarters. . 
A few more days and the famou 
clams took a sleigh ride, a novel expe- 
rience even in their exciting career, and 
then they were established in new quar- . 
ters. The aquarium was house-cleaned, 
and they settled down again to winter 
quarters. Apparently the rude awaken- 
ing is now a forgotten dream. Neither 
the terrors of the past nor the tragic end 
in store for laboratory specimens can dis- 
turb their equanimity. ‘True to the tra- 
ditions of their family, they are just 
“happy as clamisy* 
RutH MARSHALL. 
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THE GREAT HORNED OWL. 


(Lubo virginianus.) 


A hornéd owl on silent wings, 
From out a cavernous place, 
Speeds, like a bolt of darkness hurled 
Athwart the shining space 
Above the vale from wood to wood, 
And leaves no trace behind,— 
Like some dark fancy flung across 
A pure and peaceful mind! 


The heavily timbered regions of east- 
ern North America from Mexico north- 
wand. “are,itequented by: the » Great 
Horned Owl. In these forests, excepting 
in the most northern portion of its range, 
it builds its nest and rears its young in an 
old hollow tree or in a deserted hawk’s 
or crow’s nest. It prefers those forests 
which contain old trees and which have 
been undisturbed by the axe of the wood- 
man. It becomes attached to the locality 


of its choice, and will make the district 


its home for years. It has, however, 
been driven from many localities, where 
it was once well known, by the felling of 
the trees. It is not a social bird and even 
resents the presence within the range of 
its adoption, excepting during the 
mating and breeding season, of other 
individuals. of its own kind. 

The Great Horned Owl is both injuri- 
ous and beneficial to agricultural inter- 
ests. In the eastern portion of its range 
it very persistently attacks poultry and 
game birds, while in the west it destroys 
large numbers of rabbits and other 
destructive rodents, thus becoming of 
great assistance to the farmer in his 
efforts to save his crops from the inroads 
ofthese animals. “fhe “bill of fare”: of 
this rapacious bird is very extensive. It 
includes reptiles, fish, crustaceans and 
insects, as well as all kinds of poultry 
and many game birds. “Even hawks, 
crows and other owls do not escape the 
voracity of this tiger among birds, and 
the larger hawks are among those 
attacked and eaten.” Indeed, it is go 
voracious that in regions where its food 
is plentiful it will frequently kill a large 
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—Mavrice THompson, “At Night.” 


number of individuals, eating only the 
heads of its victims. Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam says: “I have known one to kill 
and decapitate three turkeys and several 
hens in a single night, leaving the bodies 
puimjined: aud fit* for the table.’>-It>is 
said that this Owl is also an expert ratter. 
One observer while effecting the capture 
of some young Great Horned Owls, 
noticed in the nest “several full-grown 
Norway rats with their skulls opened and 
the brains removed. On descending to 
the ground he also noticed the bodies of 
many rats around the tree, and out of 
curiosity counted them, finding the bod- 
1es of one hhundred and thirteen rats, 
most of them full grown. They all 
appeared to simply have had their skulls 
opened and their brains removed.” Dr. 
Dawson has well said: “Bubo horribilis 
should have been the name of this feath- 
ered demon of the woods, this grizzly of 
the midnight air.” 

While the Great Horned Owl hunts 
only in the night or in the darkness of 
densely clouded days, it is favored with a 
strong vision even in the most intense 
light. It readily sees an intruder on its 
domain much sooner than it itself is dis- 
covered. “lias sa ditieult= bird to stalk, 
even in the strongest light. Dr. Fisher 
thinks it quite probable that during the 
breeding season it hunts both day and 
night indifferently. In his “Birds of the 
Northwest,’ Dr. Coues tells of two pet 
Owls which watched two white cranes 
circling high in the air in the direct rays 
of the sun, while he was quite blinded by 
the intense light. 

The Great Horned Owl is tamed only 


with the greatest difficulty, and in con- 
finement it is sullen and inclined to 
resent any attention. Affection is not an 
element of its character, while its 
strength and courage is remarkable. The 
male cares for its mate only during the 
breeding season, and in fact is afraid of 
her at other times, for she is much the 
larger of the two. 


Regarding the wooing of the male, 


Major Bendire quotes the observations 
of Professor Lynds Jones, who says: “I 
once had the good fortune to steal 
unnoticed upon a pair of these birds in 
their love making. The ceremony had 
evidently been in progress some time. 
When discovered, the male was carefully 
approaching the female, which stood on 
a branch, and she half turned away, like 
a. timid girl. He then fondly stroked 
his mate with his bill, bowed solemnly, 
touched or rubbed her bill with his, 
bowed again, sidled into a new position 
from time to time, and continued his car- 
esses. All these attentions were appar- 


ently bashfully received by the female. 
Soon thereafter the pair flew slowly 
away.” 

The wooing season begins in mid-win- 
ter and at this time the deep bass notes 
of the male are frequently uttered. These 
deep-toned notes are the well known 
sounds whoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, whooo, 
whooo, while the female answers in two 
or three syllables. At other times, the 
Owl utters a single but forcible hoot. It 
also has another though rarer call which 
is a loud and emphatic scream that can- 
not be expressed in syllables. Mr. Chap- 
man speaks of this call as “one of Ane 
most blood-curdling sounds I have ever 
heard in the woods.” Major Bendire 
says: “These Owls are often attracted 
by the camp-fires of hunting parties, and 
their flight is so easy and silent that the 
first notice one has of their presence is 
their pertinent query ‘who-who-cooks for 
you, from a tree top, perhaps directly 
overhead, undoubtedly uttered as a pro- 
test against the invasion of their own 
favorite huntings grounds.” 


A CLEVER MASON. 


(Anthophora neomexicana.) 


The hard clay bank of a river is the 
place usually chosen by the Anthophoras 
as a nesting site, and the village once 
established continues year after year; the 
young bees clean out the old nests and 
make them fine with new plaster, but 
since there are not homes for all I have 
often wondered whether it is the. weaker 
bees that are obliged to build for them- 
selves or whether the old homes are left 
for the lazier members of the community 
while the ambitious ones go to work on 
new homes in the village or even move 
quite away and become founders of new 
colonies. | 

One warm day in June I found a bee 
just beginning her work and in spite of 
the hot sun I watched her the greater 
part of the day. At first she held fast 
to the bank with her hind legs and dug 
with her front legs and stout jaws scat- 


tering the earth in a dust shower about 
her. Her position for a time seemed very 
insecure and after digging for a little 
while she would fly about with a curious 
buzzing which sounded much like a com- 
plaint, but very soon she had dug enough 
to give her a firm resting place, and then 
building began in earnest. The earth 
removed was rolled in a ball and with a 
rapid motion of the abdomen was built 
into the sides of a circular tower which 
when finished was about an inch high 
and was used as an entrance to the nest. 

Only three or four loads of earth were 
removed when the little mason left work. 
I wondered if she took a sip of nectar 
between stints, but as she always flew 
straight to the river, 1 concluded that 
she was getting water to use in the prep- 
aration of plaster. The earth removed 
from the tunnel was thoroughly moist- 


ened before it was used in building the 
tower, and even the sides of the tunnel 
were lined with carefully prepared plas- 
ter. A great amount of water was 
necessary for all this and it was drawn 
doubtless from the river and stored in 
the abdomen from which it was forced 
as needed. | 

At two o’clock the tunnel was well 
under way and the entrance chamber 
was completed, and my fuzzy friend was 
making a cell for the reception of an 
ess: 

The entrance chamber is perhaps the 
most interesting part of this bee’s nest. 
It curves down over the bank and the 
sides curiously are not joined so that a 
narrow opening extends down the cen- 
ter. This keeps the chamber from 
irregular cracking such as would likely 
occur under our southwest sun, but it 
would seem to destroy somewhat its pro- 
tecting value. 

The Anthophora in this region visits 
several different flowers, but in the vicin- 
ity of these nests I saw them busy on one 
of our rattle weeds.. The males take no 
part in nest building but loiter about on 
the flowers sipping the nectar. and eat- 
ing the pollen while they wait to attract 
the attention of their busy mates. At 
night and during the very warm part of 
the day, they crawl into the unoccupied 


holes. It is an interesting sight to see 
them peering out, their eyes shining with 
a curious metallic radiance. 

Anthophora neomexicana looks like a 
small bumble bee, but is much more act- 
ive when flying, and never lives in com- 
munities as bumble bees do. 

The food stored in the cell for the 
young is a very stiff light yellow paste, 
made by mixing pollen and honey. The 
young bees do not pupate until after the 
warm days of spring and do not leave 
the nest until some time in May. Even 
after they have torn away the cells they 
remain in the tunnel. With a small stick 
I prodded out five from a tunnel, but 
they all came quickly back and arranged 
themselves one behind the other as at 
first. 

It is an interesting sight to see a whole 
village of these bees busy building, clean- 
ing and provisioning their nests. One 
may fecognize ‘great differences in 
behavior and intelligence even here. One 
bee that was at work near the nest that 
I was especially interested in, was so 
stupid in finding her nest that I named 
her Blunder-Head. For ten trips I made 
notes on her actions and only once did 
she find her home at the first trial. On 
the other hand the bee that I watched the 
better part of a day never once missed 
her location. 

WILMATTE PORTER aecceene 


QUEEN OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


With a myriad flowers her robe is decked, 
And beneath her sunshiny eyes 

A smile of perpetual youth is flecked 
With the blushes that ever arise. 


Now the little blooms peep from the dial leaves, 
Since Flora commanded today; — 

And each its own fragrance and shading enweaves 
In the odorous air of the May. 


There’s waving and tossing afar to the breeze 
That plays o’er the jubilant land; 

And flowers that spangle the old apple trees, 
Enchant with intoxicant wand. 


So today let us sing of the beautiful queen— 

_ “May her plenteous horn be blessed ; 

May our gardens o’erladen with flowers be seen, 
All fresh on the flower-queen’s breast. 
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—WiILLIs Epwin Hurp. 


THE CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 


(Aythya vallisneria.) 


Very few of the game birds are more 
celebrated than the Canvas-back Duck. 
Both sportsmen and epicures find that it 
meets their highest ideal of game quali- 
ties. It flies rapidly and with directness, 
dives quickly, swims rapidly and withal 
is remarkably wary and-alert. Its flesh 
is considered incomparably delicious by 
many, especially if the bird has been 
feeding on the “‘water-celery,” an abund- 
ant fresh water plant, which is its favor- 
ite food. In fact, the Canvas-back was 
given its specific name because of its 
known fondness for this water plant 
which bears the Latin name Vallisneria 
Spiralis. : 

the) Canyas-back ts.) peehitawetor sac 
North American continent. Its nearest 
foreion. felative — 1s the ired-cresked 
pochard, a European and Asiatic species 
which has been admitted to our list of 
American birds solely upon the strength 
Of One specimen, =a Mimamat ners Imale, 
found among other freshly killed game 
for sale in a New York market. 

The semi-annual appearance of this 
noted game bird in the temperate regions 
is governed chiefly by the amount of 
water and the abundance of “water- 
celery” found in certain localities. This 
duck is much commoner some seasons 
than others and although it frequents 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts dur- 
ing the migrations, it confines itself 
strictly to the interior while breeding. 

Northern Illinois ‘and Indiana ‘have 
few attractions for this wild fowl, 
although a number of the birds have 
been taken at English Lake, Indiana, 
Fox Lake, Illmois’ and also’ at© Wake 
Koshkonong, Wisconsin. A few males 
were also observed by the writer at Chil- 
licothe, on the Illinois river. Its favor- 
ite food grows in all these waters. 

The Canvas-back Duck is fairly com- 
mon throughout the Devil’s Lake region 
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of North Dakota, where it nests among 
the grassy sloughs and pot-holes, or on 
the borders of marshy lakesides, together 
with its ally, the redhead duck. ~ . 

One of the first ducks nests Tyeyer 
found was that of a Canvas-back, while 


searching for American bitterns’ eggs, 


in the latter part’ of May, 1@00;smeas 
Sweetwater Lakes, North Dakota. 

The. nest, about equal in ssize stoma 
bushel basket, but with a much smaller 
capacity, was securely anchored to sey- 
eral large clumps of marsh grass, over 


water several feet deep. It was a bulky 


affair, consisting of dry grass and hay, 
sparsely lined with down and feathers. 
An incomplete set of four fresh eggs lay 
in the nest and were partly concealed by 
the wary female which had attempted 
to cover them with the loose lining of 
her abode. There was a limitless area 
of low prairie stretching out on all sides 
from the nest, and knowing it would be 
impossible for me to again find the spot, 
I prepared to pack the four eggs in my 
case with regret that I could not wait 
Toten lak aerscloucid 

Before leaving the locality the parent 
bird was upon the scene and passed me 
several times on swift wing, uttering her 
nasal notes of distress. 

I proceeded on my arrival at camp 
that eve to blow the contents of the four 
water fowl’s eggs into the frying pan. 
This may not appeal to the readers of 
this article as an appetizing morsel, but I 
assure you that the scrambled eggs were 
eaten with a relish equal to that experi- 
enced by the epicurean who partakes of 
a roasted Canvas-back, taken from the 
famous wild celery beds of Chesapeake 
Bay, Maryland. 

In Northwest Canada, the Canvas-back 
nests abundantly during June, when it 
deposits from seven to twelve deep ashy 
ereen colored eggs, elliptical in shape. 
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(Aythya vallisneria). 
65 rks . ' % Life-size. 


Their average size is 2.40 inches long 
by 1.70 inches wide. Incubated eggs of 
this species, like the eggs of other north- 
ern ducks, are usually surrounded by a 
quantity of down, plucked from the 
female’s breast. The down of the Can- 
vas-back is much darker than that of the 


redhead, the latter having a grayish 
white down and the Canvas-back’s being 
slaty gray or mouse color. 

‘A single nest is frequently found con- 
taining eggs from each of the above 
ducks, but seldom more than one species 
assists in hatching the eggs. 

GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 


ioe JIG) TREE. 


There’s a tree that the Germans call poppel 
(It really ought to be hoppel), 
For when summer launches 
Her breeze in the branches 
The leaves won't keep still, not a minute. 
I suppose there is lots of fun in it, 
For they take to prancing and reeling and dancing 
When breezes forget to begin it. 


fasta, big. ttee, 
I call it a jig tree— 


A happy-go-lucky jig tree. 


_ When spring on old winter is gaining, 
Then poppel tree just sets to raining, 
From buds brown and shining, 
Such a lot of soft twining, 
Grey catkins! and they take to waving, 
Just like the young leaves they’re behaving. 
They dance full as lightly, 
So fluffy and sprightly, 
Spring fringes in sunlight a-laving. 


Gay silver leaved poppel, how cunning 
When spring sets the rivers a running, 
The way your grey dazzle of tassels 
Keep time to the singing of throstles! 
Soon you fall, then the leaves take your places 
So daintily poised; watch the graces 
Of riotous stirring, all tipsily whirring 
In a tumult of frolicsome races! 
If youre not a big tree, 
You're surely a jig tree— 
A happy-go-lucky jig tree. 


eH ish oh! TEC HCOCK 


TWENTY COMMON WARBLERS. 


-PART IL 


GROUP II. 
(Continued ) 

‘The Louisiana Water-thrush (Seirus 
motacilla)is a wagtail in the descriptive 
sense of the word. It and its more north- 
ern relatives, the water-thrush and the 
palm warbler, are the only Muinotiltidae 
that habitually oscillate the tail. It is 
patterned similarly to its brother, the 
even-bird, but can never be mistaken for 
that bird. Its back is olive; its under 
parts are whitish cream-buff streaked 
lightly with “black, save on the throat, 
and the white superciliary line is very 
prominent. What shall we say of his 
song? Much has been said pro and con, 
but still observers will not agree. Mr. 
Torrey thus writes his radical opinion: 
“It is loud and ringing—for a warbler’s 
song, I mean; in that respect well 
adapted to the bird’s ordinary surround- 
ings, being easily heard above the noise 
of a pretty lively brook. It is heard the 


_ better, too, because of its remarkably dis- 


connected; staccato “character. | iver” 


note is by itself. Though the bird haunts 
the vicinity of running water, there is no 
trace of fluidity in its utterance. No 
bird-song could be less flowing. It 
neither gurgles nor runs smoothly, note 
merging into note. It would be too 
much to call it declamatory, perhaps, but 
it goes some way in that direction. At 
ledst we may -call it emphatic. +, > = 
As most frequently heard here (Natural 
Bridge, Virginia) the song consisted of 
eight notes, like ‘Come—come—come-— 
come—you’re a beauty,’ delivered rather 
slowly. ‘Lazily’ was the word I some- 
times employed, but ‘slowly’ is perhaps 
better, though it is true that the song is 
cool, and, so to speak, very unpassion- 
ate.” Now, the fact that the song is not 
flowing need not detract from its beauty ; 
but it is not staccato—at least none of the 
dozens of individuals I hear every year 
sing thus. Declamatory? As well call 
the clarionet in a scherzo declamatory. 
Lazy and slow? It is rapid and ener- 
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getic. “Unpassionate,” he calls it; why 
then should Mr. Chapman say, “It is the 
untamable spirit of the bird rendered in 
music. There is an almost fierce wild- 
ness in its ringing tones?” Farther on, 
Mr. Torrey says something about “sing- 
ing a measure or two.” As far as my 
experience goes I never heard less than 
the full song; but as most ornithologists 
are silent on this point I may be mis- 
taken. Again he says: “My apprecia- 
tion of it grew as the days passed. What- 
ever else might be true of it, 7 was the 
voice of the place.’ What more can we 
desire than that? Though both motacilla 
and noveboracensis -are noted for the 
flute-like quality of their notes, Mrs. 
Doubleday disparagingly says of the lat- 
ter, “The bird has no flute-like notes, but 
an emphatic ‘smacking or chucking kind 
of warble.’” Mr. Burroughs’ opinion is 


not so miserly..In “Fresh Pields aie 


says: “Then its quick, ringing song, 
which you are sure presently to hear, 
suggests something so bright and silvery 
that it seems almost to light up, for a 
brief moment, the dim retreat. If this 
strain were only sustained and prolonged 
like the nightingale’s, there would be 
good grounds for Audubon’s compari- 
son.” Mr. Wilson, not discriminating 
between noveboracensis and motacilla, 
assigned the superior song of the latter 
to the former, as he is quoted by Mr. 
Nuttall: ‘Here [in the cane brakes and 
swamps of the South] it is abundant, and 
is eminently distinguished by the loud- 
ness, sweetness and expressive vivacity 
of its notes, which, beginning high and 
clear, flow and descend in a cadence so 
delicate as to terminate in sounds that 
are scarcely audible.” In ‘““Wake-Robin,” 
Mr. Burroughs applies the adjectives 
“ecstatic, exuberant, unpremeditated,” 
and adds as to its form, “Its song is a 
sudden burst, beginning with three or 
four round notes much resembling cer- 
tain tones of the clarionet, and terminat- 
ing in a rapid, intricate warble.” Dark, 
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damp woods, half-deciduous and_half- 
coniferous, with dense undergrowth, are 
especially frequented by this bird, but it 
is also found in opener, drier woods. A 
stream of water is peremptory, be it only 
the weak product of a spring. In only 
one place do I find motacilla inconsistent. 
This is in a park-like valley in Pittsburg 
called Fern Hollow (though spore-bear- 
ing plants are the rarest of its flora). A 
slimy, open sewer—its dark waters exud- 
ing cool vapors and sickening stenches— 
runs through the valley. Here the Lou- 


isiana Water-thrush abounds and sings as” 


sweetly as in any wild woodland glen, 
where man’s detrimental hand has 
wrought no havoc. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat (Jcteria 
virens) is another retrograde from this 
family, at least if musical ability be the 
point in question. There is not a par- 
ticle of exaggeration in Mr. Burroughs’s 
description of his notes: “Now he barks 
like a puppy, then quacks like a duck, 


then rattles like a kingfisher, then squalls 


like a fox, then caws like a crow, then 
mews like a cat.” Surely Mr. Chapman 
strikes the keynote of his character when 
he says: “There is method in his mad- 
ness.” But the question suggests itself, 
“How did he acquire these outlandish 
notes?” Doubtless in a protracted avian 
war, at some remote day, he so habitually 
jeered and insulted the enemy that when 
the war was concluded he was unable to 
throw off the habit thus developed! The 
distinctive features of the Chat are its 
bright yellow breast, white belly, olive- 
green back, and white superciliary line. 
It is a bird of rough berry-grown hill- 
sides, with dense clusters of trees. Here 
it stays in the tree-tops, whistling, call- 
ing, mewing, apparently deriding him 
who seeks to see him, as 


“Those who know him know.” 


The Golden-winged Warbler (Helmin- 
thophila chrysoptera) is easy of identifi- 
cation. Its black throat, black patch 
about the eye, yellow crown, bluish-gray 
wings and tail, yellow wing patch, white 
breast and belly, are all conspicuous and 
well-defined. ‘This bird, although a reg- 
ular migrant, both in spring and fall, is 
one of the group which is regarded as 
being particularly rare and desirable to 
the collector,’ writes Mr. Warren in 
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Jeitdss toto, Pennsylvania,’ «and: “Dr. 
Wheaton in “Birds of Ohio” classes it as 
a “rare summer resident. The rarest 
species of the genus breeding with us.” 
But here, in Allegheny County, I find it 
not at all uncommon. Moreover, its 
breeding range is not confined to any one 
locality, but well scattered along the three 
rivers. I know of no warbler-song that 
varies so greatly as that of this species. 
Perhaps the most common of the many 
types is this; “hi, zee-zee-zee-zee,”’ the 
first note scarcely audible and seemingly 
drawn in the “zees” with the usual war- 
bler laziness. ‘ 

The Maryland Yellow-throat (Geoth- 
lypis trichas), that abundant warbler ven- 
triloquist, scarcely needs description. 
Who does not know the little yellow- 
olive bird with the black patch through 
its eye? Its typical home is the meadow- 
swamp, where a few silver maples stand 
above the rank weed-growth. Here, 
under the ample leaves of the skunk cab- 
bage the male courts his patch-less wife, 
assuring us of her fascination by a per- 
sistent “‘witchery, witchery, witchery.”’ 
When gay spring colors have changed 
to sombre midsummer greens, and the 
hot sun sets the very air a-quivering, still 
true to his mate, he sends out the same 
bold assertion. And how coyly this dap- 
per little husband dodges behind bush 
and tree if we venture into his domains! 
On the second of July, 1903, I had the 
pleasure of witnessing a feature of the 
Yellow-throat’s behavior entirely new to 
me—its flight-song. At half-past four 
of that afternoon, I saw him, singing 
brokenly, dash into the air a short dis- 
tance, hesitatingly hover, and retire into 
the dense bushes. Wherefore this per- 
formance’ One’ day “in. June. I was 
amused by the result local influences pro- 
duce on bird-song. The train was just 
pulling out of Dixmont, where the insane 
asylum is located when a pert little Yel- 
lew-throat called from the riverside, 
| Vouser, Chazy. toute Chazy, you're 
crazy.” Perhaps this bird, used to man’s 
cruel ways, took up his residence in Dix- 
mont, and perceiving the innocence of 
the inmates, assigned their innocence to 
ignorance, and in derision of their un- 
sophisticatedness, called out this unpleas- 
ant reminder. 

The Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla), 


our fly-catcher-warbler, is well named. 
For indeed the brilliancy of its plumage 
is calculated to make us start. Its upper 
parts, throat, and breast are shining 
black, the middle of the tail-feathers is a 
rich orange-salmon, the wide outer band 
being black. The same orange-red lines 
the flanks and relieves the dark wing. 
The belly is white, faintly tinged with 
salmon. Dr. Wheaton wrote: “They are 
decidedly birds of the forest, and during 
the breeding season are seldom seen ex- 
cept in rather extensive or retired woods. 
As its structure indicates, it is par excel- 
lence the fly-catcher of the family. As it 
heps from limb to limb, opening and 
closing its tail, or flies from its perch with 
clicking bill to secure its insect food, its 
emphatic and beautiful colors render it a 
very attractive sight.” The Redstart is 
not such a recluse as Dr. Wheaton 
thought, being found also in city parks 
and near the farm. Its song is almost 
identical with the yellow warbler’s, and 
since the song of both birds is subject to 
much variation, it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between them. But there 
is one main difference: the yellow war- 
bler’s song generally slides up at the end, 
like an unexpected interrogation point, 
but the Redstart seldom. does any more 
than slide down. And if we could accu- 
rately time their songs, I think we could 
find the yellow warbler’s somewhat 
faster. 


GROUP III. 


The Palm Warbler (Dendroica palma- 
yum). In the spring this bird answers 
to the following description of Dr. War- 
ren: “Above brownish-olive; back nar- 
ely streaked with dusky; rump and 

upper tail coverts yellowish-olive ; top of 
head, chestnut; tips of middle and 
greater wing- coverts paler than sur- 
rounding parts, but not forming distinct 
bars ; suiperciliary stripe dull whitish or 
yellowish ; under parts dull whitish and 
yellowish ; breast and sides streaked with 
erayish-brown or pale reddish-brown; 
wings and tail-feathers dusky brown.” 
In the fall the above plumage is more sub- 
dued. The Palm Warbler is not a wood 
warbler. Dr. Chapman says: ‘His 
tastes bring him to fields and roadsides, 


where he lives on or near the ground, but 
is ever actice and much on the move., * 
* * He has the same nervous peculiar- 
ity which, irrespective of family, seems 
to affect some birds, and, as though life 
were a matter of beating time, never 
ceases to wag his tail. His fine chip is 
recognizable after one has become famil- 
iar with it, while his song is described as 
a simple trill.’ No other warbler has 
such an affinity for fence-posts. It flies 
from post to post apparently not anxious 
to get away from you, but just keeps at a 
respectful distance. In this it quite re- 
sembles the bluebird, in early spring, and 
the vesper sparrows. 

The Blackpoll Warbler (Dendroica 
striata) is rare in the spring and abun- 
Gant in the fall. Its fall plumage is very 
unlike the spring and is dull yellow 
below, faintly streaked with brown; its 
belly is white; its head and back olive- 
green and the wing bars are light sul- 
phur in color. Dr. Warren says “it has 
a rather sharp lisping and a somewhat 
squeaky note.” In the fall it frequents 
the whole country, and from the middle 
of September to the middle of October 
I found it the most abundant species, 
inhabiting woods, orchards and parks. 

The Tennessee Warbler (Helmintho- 
phila peregrina) is at no time very com- 
mon. Mr. Walter briefly describes it 
thus: “Rump and back bright olive- 
green; head and neck grayish; dull white 
below, faint white line over the eye.” Dr. 
Wheaton gives this description: “Rare 
and irregular migrant in spring,abundant 
and regular in the fall. The Wenanesses 
Warbler, so named by Wilson from the 
place where he discovered it, as was also 
the Nashville warbler, appears in spring 
about the middle of May, and frequents 
woodlands and orchards. At this time I 
have heard them sing a singularly sharp, 
rather ~squeaky warble, less loud and 
more varied than the song of the orange- 
crowned warbler. They return early in 
September and remain during that month 
and part of October. At this time they 
frequent sparse woodlands on the banks 
of streams and high weeds in upland 
woods. Usually they are associated with 
the Nashville warbler and green black- 
cap flycatcher.” 

NorMAN O. FOERSTER. 
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GAMBEL’S PARTRIDGE. 
(Callipepla gambelii). 
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THE GAMBEL’S PARTRIDGE. 


(Call pepla gambelit.) 


Gambel’s Partridge is a rarely beauti- 
ful and interesting bird, but because of 
its limited range it is not as well known 
as it deserves to be. It is a resident of 
“Northwestern Mexico and contiguous 
portions of the United States from west- 
ern Texas to Southern California, north 
to southern Nevada and southern Utah.” 
In southern Arizona it is common where- 
ever bodies of water are found. In 
the days of travelling by stage coach 
over the hot plains of Arizona the sight 
of a Gambel’s Partridge was always wel- 
come, for it indicated that water was 
not far away. In this dusty region water 
was ever a desideratum of the traveler. 
Not infrequently springs and pools of 
water were several miles apart. ‘Thus 
the appearance of this handsome game 
bird was indeed cheering to the weary 
traveler, who soon gave it the name 
Arizona quail. 

Major Charles Bendire gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the habits 
of Gambel’s Partridge as he observed 
them while camping near Tucson, Ari- 
zona: “During the winter and early 
spring coveys of these birds might be 
seen almost daily, feeding and dusting 
themselves in the immediate vicinity of 
my camp, and especially on the wagon 
roads leading to it. They frequented 
these mostly in the mornings and occa- 
sionally in the evenings, the birds 
scratching about in the sand and dusting 
themselves like domestic fowls. They 
appeared very sociable and were con- 
stantly calling to each other as the scat- 


ing the mating and breeding season, the 
former commencing usually in the- latter 
part of, February, the latter about the 
first week in April and occasionally later, 
according to the season, the male fre- 
quently utters a call like ywk-kde-ja, ywk- 
kae-ja, each syllable distinctly articu- 
lated and the last two somewhat drawn 
out. A trim, handsome and proud look- 
ing cock, whose more somber colored 
mate had a nest close by, used an old 
mesquite stump, about four feet high and 
not more than twenty feet from my tent, 
as his favorite perch and I had many 
opportunities to watch him closely. 


Standing perfectly erect with his beak 


straight up in the air, his tail slightly 
spread and wings somewhat drooping, 
he uttered his call in a clear strong voice 
every few minutes for a half hour or so, 
or until disturbed, and this he repeated 
several times a day. I consider it a call 
of challenge or of exultation, and it was 
taken up usually ‘by any other male in 
the vicinity at the time. During the 
mating season the males fight each other 
persistently, and the victor defends his 
chosen home against intrusion with much 
valor.’ While courting his mate, this 
handsome bird is at his best. In a grace- 
ful and stately manner he struts around 
the evasive female uttering soft cooing 
notes and constantly bowing his head. 


- The alarm note, which Major Bendire 


tered covey moved from place to place. 


This note resembled the grunting of a 
sucking pig more than anything else, and 
if ise rarer  dincult to réeprodiice the 
exact sound in print. Any of the follow- 
ing syllables resembles it, qudit, ot, wocet, 
uttered rapidly but in a low tone. Dur- 
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has likened to the syllables craér, criaér 
several times repeated, is usually uttered 
by the entire covey. 

Though a ground bird and more 
inclined to hide than to fly away when 
disturbed, Gambel’s Partridge frequently 
perches in trees and by many authorities 
it is believed to roost in trees at night. 
Its food consists of grasshoppers and 
ants, of which it is especially fond, 
though it also eats other kinds of insects. 


It also feeds upon grains and seeds, the 
tender leaves and buds of herbaceous 
plants and berries. 

Though the usual nesting site of Gam- 
bel’s Partridge is a slight hollow, exca- 
vated by the bird m the light ‘solo 
bottom lands and usually under the pro- 
tection of a tuft of tall grass, other situa- 
tions are sometimes chosen. They will 
nest in grain fields or in brush fences. 
Major Bendire found one nest which 
was placed in a slight depression on the 
top of a willow stump over two feet 
above the ground. Another pair, which 
he observed, had appropriated an old 
road-runner’s nest in a mesquite tree 
about five feet above the ground. It has 
also been known to nest in rather large 
cactus plants. Major Bendire suggests 


as a reason for these birds leaving the 
ground and resorting to trees and cacti 
for a nesting site, the fact that they have 
“undoubtedly lost their eggs or small 
young on former occasions, and learned 
from experience that such a situation is 
in many respects a safer one.” It is well 
known that large snakes, and in some 
instances, gila monsters prey upon their 


eles. 


The eggs, usually ten to twelve in the 
set, are often laid on the dry soil. When 
a lining is present in the nest it generally 
consists of a small quantity of dry grass 
and leaves. In some instances the nest 
cavity is so deep and so narrow that 
the eggs are placed in two horizontal 
layers, the one on top of the other. 


TWO CURIOUS OBJECTS. 


Nature, Emerson tells us, is always 
consistent, and even when she feigns to 
contravene her laws she but keeps and 
transcends them. Such_ transcension, 
then, is responsible for the natural 
freaks which even an ordinary observer 
encounters in the course of his wander- 
ings. 

Within the comparatively small area 
known as Greene county, New York, the 
writer during the past summer, came 
across several interesting and curious 
specimens, all of which attested a step- 
ping aside from the general order. Of 
the two most noteworthy, one was a 
preat thistle, a giant of its species, 
revealing upon a casual glance, little or 
no resemblance to-its Scotch cousin of 
historic fame. Certainly no_ soldiers, 
Danish or otherwise, could make the mis- 
take of stepping upon this monster; for 
from root to tip it measured fully ten 
feet. In form it resembled a tree, with 


its lowest branches quite eighteen inches 
from the ground. In all other respects 
it was absolutely true to its type, leaves 
and blossoms being of average size. Two 
such specimens were known in the con- 
fines of Greene county (though others 
may have existed), and these two grew 
several miles apart. 

Perhaps even more curious is the 
chestnut tree, which bears its nuts with- 
out the usual burr. This unique tree 
flourishes near Freehold, Greene county, 
and is an object of interest to all who 
see it. It grows, leaves and blossoms, 
quite as other chestnut trees do; while 
its nuts, on the authority of one who has 
tasted: them, are of average size wand 
flavor. These nuts are borne in clusters 
of three, but the burr is absent, unless the 
barklike covering which the parent tree 
endeavors to provide for them, may be 
so designated. 

LouIsE JAMISON. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE. 


Come, let us plant the Apple-tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade ; 3 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the:sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 
So plant we the Apple-tree. 


What plant we in this Apple-tree? 
Buds, which breathe of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson 

breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the Apple-tree. 


What plant we in this Apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant springs of bloom, 

We plant with the Apple-tree. 


What plant we in this Apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come, with cries of 
glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the Apple-tree. 


And when, above this Apple-tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes overflow with 
mirth, 
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Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 
And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the line, 
The fruit of the Apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this Apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the Apple-tree. 


Each year shall give this Apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the Apple-tree. 


And time shall waste this Apple-tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this little Apple-tree? 


“Who planted this old Apple-tree ?” 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shali answer them: 
“A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times; 
"Tis said he made some quaint old 
rhymes, 
On planting the Apple-tree.” 
—WiILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE APPLE TREE. 


“Little Apple-blossom, when a baby small, 
In a tiny crimson cap peeped out first of all. 


Older grown, she used to wear 


snowy satin gown, 


Trimmed with ribbons pale and pink, running up and down. 
All her pretty finery she has laid away; 

You will find her, if you hunt, in her workday dress, 

Making you an Apple for next winter-time, I guess.” 


The Apple Tree has been cultivated for 
ages. It was introduced into the gar- 
dens of Rome at least four hundred and 


fiity years, “before” the (@hristian’ seta. 
Phere cub was sassy 3 ands ionly 
stown. “in 1 the « crounds. of { the 
wealthy. ~ Pliny. wiiting -inicthe: dance 


century, speaks of the apple as being a 
profitable crop because of the small num- 
ber of trees in the vicinity of Rome. He 
also speaks of twenty-two varieties which 
were known to the Romans. Grafting 
was understood and practiced in those 
early days. Writing of this art, Pliny 
speaks. of, sevetal: \vamieties (of, fruits, 
some of which are apples, which “have 
conferred everlasting remembrance on 
those who were the first to introduce 
them, as having rendered some service to 
their fellow-men.” -He also adds: 
“Unless I am very much mistaken, an 
enumeration of them will tend to throw 
some light upon the ingenuity that is 
displayed in the art of grafting, and it 
will be more easily understood that there 
is nothing so trifling in itself from which 
a certain amount of celebrity cannot be 
insured.” 

In the time of Virgil, apples were evi- 
dently quite common, for the poet speaks 
of them in the First Eclogue, where Tity- 
rus says to Meliboeus: 

Stay with me to-night, for I have ripe Apples, 
soft chestnuts, and plenty of cheese. 

It is evident that the apple was well 
known and extensively used as a food in 
very early times by the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland. It was preserved by stlic- 
ing the fruit and drying it in the sun. 
In fact, charred remains of apples are 
found in their prehistoric dwellings. 

The Apple Tree is a native of south- 
western Asia and the adjacent portion of 
Europe. It was probably introduced inte 
Great Britain at the time of the Roman 
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occupation. It was brought by the Euro- 
pean colonists to northeastern America. 
From that region it was gradually intro- 
duced into territories farther west and 
south. Johnny Appleseed, whose real 
name was Jonathan Chapman, may be 
considered the pioneer of apple culture in 
western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indi- 
ana. He was born in Boston in 1775 and 
he died in 1847. He gathered sack after 
sack of apple seeds from the pomace of 
cider mills and between the years 18oI 
and 1847 he planted the seeds wherever 
he found a clearing. He was an eccen- 
tric character, and it is said that for over 
forty years he roamed_ bare-footed 
through the wilderness, and was never 
harmed by either animals or Indians. His 
love of nature was so strong that he 
would never kill an animal or prune a 
tree. To him the: changing “of Sime 
natural fruit of a tree by grafting was an 
inexcusable wickedness. He was favored 
with a life of sufficient length to see apple 
trees bearing fruit throughout an area 
consisting of over 100,000 acres. 

The common apples are derived from 
the species Pyrus malus, and the crab- 
apples are from Pyrus bacceata (Sibe- 
rian crab). Pyrus malus is a low sym- 
metrical tree with thick and fuzzy leaves 
and compact clusters of flowers. It is 
estimated that there are actually on sale 
in the markets of North America not far 
from one thousand varieties of apples, 
and that in the whole world about two 
thousand varieties are known. ‘This 
large number is due to the fact that the 
apple may be propagated from seeds and 
sporting freely, new varieties are con- 
stantly produced. 

In this country during earlier days, the 
apple was chiefly prized for the produc- 
tion of cider. Because of the belief that 
any apple was good enough for cider, its 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


(Pyrus Malus). 


size. 


About Life 


SLKeSS: 


cultivation and the development of high- 
gerade fruit was neglected until very 
recent times, and this neglect is still quite 
apparent in some portions of our coun- 
try. The best results are only obtained 
when the soil is carefully and wisely 
tilled. 

Few trees are more beautiful than the 


apple when it is covered with blossoms. 
Truly has the poet written: 
Lovely it was when its blossoms came, 

>k abl te L 
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Smiling up to the smiling day, 


A marvel ot bloom and sweetness, 
Just one bountiful, vast bouquet, 
The pride and glory of later May, 
No brush could paint it, no pen portray 
Its perfect and rare completeness. 


FRITZ. 


He was only a little waif. No one 
knew where he came from or who his 
parents were. He was found in the road 
near Los Gatos, California, and carried 
into the house at Fair View by a kind 
lady who gave him a drink of warm 
milk: At that-he gave a little bark: of 
thanks and vigorously wagged his tail. 
He was a tiny creature, so small that his 
new mistress could hold him in one hand, 
but he grew rapidly until he was about 
twelve inches long. He had a silky short 
tan coat, bright eyes and long ears which 
were permitted to grow just as nature 
made them, and his tail was never 
bobbed. 

Fritz led a happy life in his pretty 
home. He took his place there as if it 
were his right, and no one questioned his 
position. In the morning he lay out on 
the veranda where the roses climbed, or 
under the orange trees, breathing in the 
perfume of their blossoms and watching 
the bees dart to and fro among the 
golden fruit and glossy leaves. No crea- 
ture troubled him. The humming-birds 
flashing their shining bodies back and 
forth among the flowers were his friends, 
and the little lizzards, frisking about in 
the joyous sunshine, watched him with 
their bright eyes but never disturbed him. 
For exercise he chased butterflies upon 
the flower-enameled hills near by or 
fetched and carried a ball for his mis- 
At night he crept into his own 
soft bed in the room of his mistress, and 
if it was cool was covered with a gay 
blanket. Good food and kind words were 
given him. Indeed he reigned supreme 
at Fair View. 
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Fritz seemed a gentle creature, but at 
sight of a cat he was transformed. His 
eyes would flash and he would cock his 
ears and with a snarl and bark start in 
pursuit of the offending animal. He dis- 
liked children and if a child came to the 
house was bad-tempered and uneasy until 
it went away. 

One evening as he lay upon the side 
veranda with dreamy half open eyes 
lazily watching the golden light die upon 
the mountains, he heard footsteps on the 
drive. Instantly he was wide awake, 
and running to the front of the house 
began to bark furiously at a lady and a 
little girl who were coming up the steps. 

“Nice little doggie!” said the child, 
holding out her hand to him. 

oe lakes-cate... Vireinia lf’ cried ~her 
mother, for the dog at that moment 
snapped angrily at her. His mistress 
coming out just then drove him away. 
Virginia loved everybody and everybody 
loved her, so she could not understand, 
and turning to the lady asked. 

“What makes him act so?” 

“He doesn’t like you.” 

“Why doesn’t he like me when I have 
never hurt him?” asked the child, turn- 
ing a pair of wondering blue eyes upon 
the lady. , . 

“THe’s jealous of you,” said his mis- 
tEeESS: 

“What’s jealous?” asked Virginia with 
such an air of surprise that the lady 
laughed and did not explain. 

Virginia was very sad at Fritz’s treat- 
ment. As for Fritz, he was changed 
from a sweet-tempered little dog to a 
snapping, snarling brute. He _ barked 


impatiently every time Virginia came 
into the room, and became quite savage 
if she went near his mistress, and if the 
little girl tried to pet him, her advances 
were received with such a show of teeth 
and temper that Mama had to forbid her 
to touch him. 

But Virginia had been taught to see 
the good in everything, and to be kind 
to all the children of Mother Nature. 
She was always gentle with the little dog, 
“For you know, Mama,” she explained, 
“I promised my teacher to be kind .to 
all living creatures and protect them 
irom, cruel usage. — These wavere bis 
words for the little girl, but Miss Anna 
had taught her the meaning of them. 

As day after day passed and the dog 
refused to make friends with her, Vir- 
ginia became discouraged. One after- 
noon Mama heard a snarl and a bark fol- 
lowed by a sob, and hurrying to find out 
the trouble, discovered Virginia in tears. 

“What's the matter, dear?’ asked 
Mama. 

"Oh, Mama! Eritz’s just horud!, 1 
offered him a piece of my cake and he 
snapped at me. Won’t you make him 
like me?” 

“You can’t make anything or anybody 
love you,’ returned Mama. 

~Lhen I-wont tike him any. more,4 
declared Virginia. ‘“He’s a horrid little 
dog and I hate him, so there!” 

Mama sat down on the steps beside the 
little girl, and taking her hand in hers, 
said: 

“And so my little daughter will allow 
ugly hate to come into her heart just 
for a little dog who don’t know that it 
is naughty to snarl and bite. Suppose 
the flowers would not give their sweet- 
ness because you and I did not notice 
them, and the birds would not sing, and 
the great warm loving sun refused to 
give out his heat and cheer because we 
took his gifts as a matter of course and 
did not praise and love him for it, what 
a dreary place this world would be! 
Mother wants her little girl to give love 
and kindness just for the pleasure of 
giving and not for what she will get for 
it. She wants her to send forth her love 
like the sunshine to all of God’s crea- 
tures. Won't you try, dearie?” and 
Mama stooped and kissed the solemn lit- 
tle mouth. 


“Yes, I'll keep on trying, Mama,” 
returned Virginia, wiping her eyes. 
After that, when Fritz barked for some 
one to open the door, Virginia ran and 
let him in, always saying in a gentle 
VoIee™ 

“Nice doggie!” 

At that Fritz’s bark was a little more 
friendly, but he would not allow the little 
girl to touch him. Virginia did not give 
up. 

“T think he’ll like me some day,” she 
confidentially told Mama. “When he 
finds that I’m his really truly friend.” 

Mama and Fritz’s mistress had gone 
driving one afternoon, leaving Virginia 
alone upon the veranda. Suddenly a 
sharp yelp rang out in the clear air, and 
running in the direction of the sound 
Virginia found poor little Fritz lying in 
the street moaning with pain. A wound 
upon one leg showed that he must have 
been injured by a passing vehicle. Fritz 
turned a pair of mournful eyes upon Vir- 
ginia and began to whine pitifully. 

“Poor little dog!” cried Virginia, and 
taking him into her arms she carried him 
into the house and ran for the bottle of 
witch hazel which Mama kept for acci- 
dents. She poured the soothing lotion 
over one of her little handkerchiefs and 
tied it on his leg saying: 

“Oh, Fritzie, I hope your leg is not 
broken. This will help it till Mama 
comes, anyway.” 

The dog lay very still and did not 
resist her care of him. When the ladies 
returned, they found Virginia holding 
him in her arms while he gratefully 
licked her hands. The leg was not broken 
and soon healed. 

Since then Virginia and Fritz are 
together most of the time. The dog fol- 
lows the little girl whenever he is allowed 


to do so, and if she goes anywhere with- . 


out him, he anxiously watches for her, 
and announces her return by joyful barks 
of welcome. He is perfectly happy by 
her side. Indeed he is a loyal, faithful 
little friend. 

“How did it happen?” asked a friend, 
on seeing the dog’s devotion to the little 
girl. 

“You see,’ explained Virginia, “I 
loved Fritz so much he just had to love 
me.” 

HENRIETTA LEE COULLING. 
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THE GRAY RABBIT OR COTTONTAIL. 


(Lepus sylvaticus.) 


None of our wild animals are better 
known than our wild rabbits. Nearly 
every schoolboy and every hunter is fam- 
iliar with their appearance and with their 
habits. In their distribution, in one form 
or another, they are nearly cosmopolitan. 
In our own country they are found from 
the polar regions of the North to the 
regions of luxuriant vegetation in the 
South. Their long hind legs, fitted for 
jumping; their long ears and their large 
bright eyes; their short stumpy, 
upturned tail and long, soft hair, mark 


‘them from all other animals and place 


them in a group by themselves. Though 
the wild rabbits of the United States are 
not rabbits at all, but hares, it is useless 
to try to change the application of a 
name that has become so fixed and so 
popular. Our domestic form is truly a 
rabbit and has its origin in the European 
rabbit, which is the parent stock of all 
other domestic varieties. The true rab- 
bit, in its wild state, inhabits a burrow, 
while all the species of hares, excepting 
one which inhabits northern India, 
usually make a nest either in the grass 
and other herbage of the open country 
or among rocks and in shrubby fields. 
The hares also are solitary, while the 
true rabbits are eminently gregarious. 
The rabbits also have not the speed of 
the hares; they are of smaller size, and 
have relatively shorter ears. Their hind 
legs, too, show only a comparatively 
slight elongation. | Hares and rabbits 
differ from nearly all the other rodents, 
Or gnawing animals, in having the soles 


-of their feet not bare but covered with 


lain Lhis characteristic: accounts for 
the well known fact that these animals 
do not leave a foot-print that is well 
defined. ~ 

The nest of the hare is known as its 
form and the animal forages from it 


following well-beaten paths, often used 
in common with its fellows. During the 
greater part of the year the hare returns 
to its form either day by day or at longer 
intervals by the beaten pathway. This 
habit is rather opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the hare, for predacious animals 
are known to take advantage of it in 
their search for food. In “American 
Animals” Mr. Witmer Stone says: “In 
winter the goshawk has a habit of fol- 
lowing these paths on foot in a most 
unhawk-like manner; especially where 
they are arched over by bushes that 
might prevent the hawks from pouncing 
down from above, and I believe that it is 
done with the intention of driving the 
rabbits out into the open woods where, 
perchance, the hawk’s mate is waiting to 
seize them, for goshawks usually hunt in 
pairs throughout the winter.” 

The Gray Rabbit or Cottontail is prob- 
ably the most abundant species of the 
hare family. It, perhaps, has more right 
to the name rabbit than any of the other 
North American species, for its habits 
are somewhat similar to those of the true 
rabbit of Europe. It frequently makes its 
nest in hollow trees or it may appropriate 
the deserted burrows of other animals. 
In the northern part of its range, it is 
inclined to dig quite a deep burrow, but 
the southern form of the species is con- 
tent with a shallow depression near a 
root or log. 

The Gray Rabbit is easily tamed and 
in confinement does not seem to be 
alarmed when petted. Its home is in 
the woods and for this reason it is often 
called the Wood Rabbit. While it pre- 
fers woods of low growth or dense 
areas of shrubs, it is also at home in any 
kind of woods. It may be often seen 
along country roadsides, where the iso- 
lated clumps of bushes are frequent. It 


is far more gregarious than larger spe- 
cies of hares, and it is not uncommon 
to find a number of these rabbits asso- 
ciating together in some thicket or briar- 
patch. It resembles other “specicaves 
hares in the habit of often remaining 
motionless when aware that it is being 
watched. At such times the Rabbit may 
be approached until one is nearly able to 


touch it with the hand when, with 
remarkable speed it suddenly bounds 
away. 


The Gray Rabbit is exceedingly pro- 
lific. The number of young at a birth 
usually varies from four to six and as 
many as eleven have been found in a 
single nest. There may be three or four 


broods in a single season. The mother 
rabbit makes a nest of leaves and grasses, 


which she lines with fur: from her own 


body. In this soft bed the young are 
carefully covered when the parent is 
absent. The young, however, are left 
to take care of themselves very early 
in their lives, and it is not uncom- 
mon’ to meet one. of- these eae 
fellows in one’s rambles’ through 
ferns and shrubbery. They are pretty 
little chaps “with their great black eyes 
and absurd looking triangular mouths, 
forever in motion, as if repeating over 
and over to themselves some lesson which 
they fear they may forget.” 


SONG OF SOWING. 


The furrow lies brown in the wake of the plough, 

_ And the overturned sod is sweet— 

And the sower sings as the seed he flings, 

And his strain keeps time, as his right arm swings 
To and fro in a rhythmic beat. : 


His song is a prayer that the wind and the rain, 
And their kinsman, the kindly sun, 

Keep a balance fine, betwixt shade and shine, 

In the mystic sequence of growth divine 
With the work of his hands begun! 


His song is a dream of the season to be— 
From the blade, to the waving June, 

Till the fields unfold into autumn gold 

That shall crown his toil with a wealth untold, 
In the height of the harvest-moon! 


ws 


—FEpitu Hore KINNEY. 
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